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PREFACE 


PERHAPS  not  the  least  curious  fact  connected  with  folk 
rhymes  is  that  their  authors  are  never  known.  We 
recognise  that  the  ideas  and  behefs  enshrined  in  them 
were  of  spontaneous  growth,  but  there  must  have  been  a  time 
when  these  were  first  clothed  in  the  garb  in  which  they  have 
become  known  to  us.  But  in  no  instance  are  we  told  by 
whom  this  was  furnished.  In  the  case  of  rhymes  of  general 
application,  which,  with  a  simple  change  in  the  names  of 
places,  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  this  is  not 
surprising,  for  here  it  would  be  impossible  even  to  determine 
the  locality  in  which  a  saying  originated  ;  but  when  such  is 
purely  local  we  might  expect  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the 
name  of  its  framer  would  be  remembered.  But  it  is  not  so ; 
we  find  the  rhyme  existing,  but  of  its  parentage  nothmg  can 
be  gathered. 

Folk  rhymes  that  are  strictly  local  are  found  less  frequently 
than  might  be  imagined.  Many  appear  to  be  so,  but  upon 
investigation  it  will  be  discovered  that  they  have  their 
counterparts  in  other  places  ;  that  variants  of  them  exist  in 
many  counties.  Tnis,  although  it  may  sometimes  be  dis- 
appointing to  the  student  of  local  lore,  is  nevertheless  a  fact 
not  wanting  in  interest,  for  it  proves  that  the  same  ideas  on 
certain  subjects  possessed  the  minds  of  men,  though  they 
might  be  scattered  over  a  wide  area.  Even  if  we  imagine  the 
rhyme  to  have  been  transplanted,  as  it  were,  from  one  district 
to  another,  which  in  very  many  instances  undoubtedly  was  the 
case,  it  does  not  alter  this.  Those  to  whom  the  rhyme  came 
must  have  possessed  the  idea  it  conveyed  before  it  did  come 
to  them,  or  they  would  not  have  so  generally  adopted   it. 

It  is  on  this  account  impossible  to  bring  together  the  folk 
rhymes  of  any  particular  county  without  including  in  the 
collection  many  that  also  pertain  to  others.     But   it   would  at 


the  same  time  be  rash  to  say  of  any  that  it  did  not  originate 
in  that  county,  merely  because  another  laid  claim  to  it.  The 
first  may  be  its  birthplace,  or  it  may  not ;  but  it  is  sufficient 
that  it  exists  there,  and  is  regarded  by  the  people  as  theirs. 

Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  folk  rhymes  shew  the 
character  of  a  people  to  the  same  extent  as  the  ballads  of 
a  country  do,  yet  they  help  to  reveal  much  concerning  them 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  known.  And  the  ideas  embodied 
in  each  have  a  common  origin.  They  are  essentially  of 
the  people,  springing  up  in  their  midst,  and  born  of  their 
thoughts  and  feelings.  And  the  forms  in  which  these  ideas 
are  expressed  is  likewise  so ;  for  while  some  single  hand 
must  have  shaped  each  one,  they  would  not  have  been 
adopted,  and  have  come  down  to  us,  had  they  not  been  a 
true  reflection  of  the  people's  thoughts  in  words  that  appealed 
to  their  sense  of  the  homely  and  the  natural. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  ideas  are  expressed  in  folk  sayings 
that  are  not  always  in  accordance  with  those  of  to-day,  and 
this  fact  suggests  much  to  us.  We  learn  what  swayed 
men's  minds  at  a  particular  period,  and  perceive  how  their 
thoughts  were  moulded  by  some  particular  form  of  teaching. 
It  is  a  sidelight  let  in  upon  the  history  of  the  time,  and 
enables  us  to  read  it  more  clearly. 

The  folk  lore  of  few  English  counties  exceeds  in  interest 
that  of  Devonshire,  and  in  this  quality  many  of  its  rhythmical 
sayings  are  also  not  wanting.  Several  relate  to  the  wild  region 
of  Dartmoor,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  that  here  was 
the  place  of  their  origin  and  that  they  have  not  come  as 
variants  from  a  distance.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
some  rhymes  pertaining  to  other  parts  of  the  county,  which 
may  consequently  be  regarded  as  the  true  home  of  many 
of  the  folk  sayings  heard  in  its  rural  districts  to-day. 

Folk  lore  covers  a  very  wide  field,  and  rhythmical  sayings 
form  but  a  small  division  of  it.  No  attempt  has,  however, 
here  been  made  to  touch  upon  any  part  other  than  the  latter. 
And  the  design  has  been  not  only  to  bring  together  the  repre- 
sentative folk  rhymes  of  the  county, and  to  give  such  explanations 
of  each  as  was  considered  necessary,  but  to  use  them  also  as 
pegs  on  which  to  hang  brief  descriptions  of  the  various  places 
and  objects  mentioned  in  them,  with  accounts  of  individuals 
to  whom  certain  of  the  sayings  refer.  This  course  was 
adopted  in  the  hope  that  it  would  make  the  work  of  more 
general   interest. 


In  addition  to  such  as  may  be  strictly  classed  as  folk 
rhymes,  a  few  other  versified  sayings  are  included,  but  here 
it  was  necessary  to  draw  a  line.  No  epitaphs  have  been 
introduced,  nor  belfry  rhymes,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
these  being  merely  intended  to  serve  as  examples.  Public 
house  rhyming  signs  have  also  been  excluded,  except  in  one 
instance.  Such  were  outside  the  scope  of  the  book,  the 
design  being  not  to  give  a  mere  collection  of  rhymes,  but 
only  to  include  such  as  could  be  regarded  as  being  really 
and  truly  those  of  the  people. 

To  render  the  subject  complete  it  was  necessary 
that  some  space  should  be  devoted  to  charms,  and  also  to 
what  we  have  termed  lovers'  rhymes.  These  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  belonging  exclusively  to  Devonshire  by 
any  means,  but  at  the  same  time  this  county  has  an  equal 
claim  to  them  with  any  other,  and  they  could  not  well 
be  omitted.  They  may  perhaps  be  more  correctly  spoken 
of  as  national  rather  than  local,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
they  have  found  no  home  where  more  fostering  care  has 
been  bestowed  upon  them  than  in  Devon. 

Black  Down,  Dartmoor, 
August,  igii. 
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THE    DANES    AT   TAVISTOCK 

The  blood  which  flowed  down  West-street, 
Would  heave  a  stone  a  pound  weiglit. 

NOT  far  from  Cothele,  on  the  Cornish  side  of  the  Tamar, 
is  a  narrow  valley,  the  natural  beauties  of  which  call 
for  more  than  a  passing  glance  from  the  voyager  on 
the  river.  It  is  quiet  now,  and  the  cattle  browse  undisturbed 
upon  its  slopes,  but  those  who  saw  it  on  a  certain  day  in  the 
year  834  looked  on  a  stirring  scene,  and  heard  the  sounds 
of  hurrying  feet,  the  voices  of  men  and  the  clank  of  armour. 
In  the  river,  below  the  combe,  were  many  vessels,  and  long 
galleys,  from  which  hordes  of  warriors  were  disembarking. 
Their  garb  and  appearance  proclaimed  them  to  be  of  that 
race  which  for  several  years  had  ravaged  the  shores  of  Britain. 
They  were  Danes,  and  in  memory  of  their  landing  on  the 
Tamar's  bank,  the  hollow  that  sweeps  down  to  the  water 
near  the  spot  was  afterwards  called,  and  still  bears  the  name 
of  Danescombe. 

That  this  numerous  body  of  men  had  come  prepared  for 
battle  was  evident.  But  against  what  foe  were  their  arms  to 
be  used  ?  Cornwall  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Britons ;  but 
many  men  of  that  kingdom  were  on  the  shore  to  welcome 
those  who  landed.  The  coming  of  the  Northmen  was  not 
therefore  in  the  nature  of  an  incursion  into  the  western  land. 

Long  after  the  Saxons  had  gained  a  permanent  footing  in 
our  island  the  men  of  the  West  remained  unsubdued.  The 
nature  of  their  country,  where  among  the  hills  were  many 
fastnesses,  enabled  them  to  hold  their  own  against  the  in- 
vaders. The  Cornish  Britons  are  said  to  have  been  reduced 
to  obedience  by  Egbert  in  8og,  but  if  it  were  so  the  yoke 
was  soon  thrown  off".  iJut  they  saw  the  Saxons  growing  in 
strength,  and  probably  felt  that  the  time  would  come  when 
they  might  suffer  total  defeat  and  their  kingdom  be  wrested 
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from  them,  unless  they  could  place  themselves  in  a  position 
that  would  enable  them  to  repel  attempts  at  invasion.  They 
would  therefore  make  common  cause  with  those  marauders 
who  warred  against  their  oppressors,  and  by  uniting  their 
forces  become  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  attacks.  If  a 
sacrifice  must  be  made,  let  it  be  so,  if  only  in  the  alliance  they 
found  safety.  Thus  the  Northmen  who  stepped  on  shore 
from  their  vessels  drawn  up  by  the  banks  of  the  Tamar,  came 
not  to  pillage  the  country  of  the  West  Britons,  but  to  help 
them  to  defend  it  against  the  Saxons. 

When  Egbert  became  aware  that  the  people  of  West 
Wales,  as  Cornwall  was  then  termed,  had  joined  with  the 
Danes  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and 
marched  against  them.  He  crossed  the  Tamar,  and  met 
the  combined  forces  on  the  high  hill  we  now  call  Kingston 
Down,  where  he  gave  them  battle.  The  success  which  the 
Britons  hoped  for  from  their  alliance  did  not  attend  them  ; 
Egbert  totally  defeated  the  forces  arrayed  against  him,  and 
put  the  allies  to  flight. 

But  though  obliged  to  fly,  the  Danes,  or  at  least  a 
considerable  number  of  them,  speedily  rallied,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  tradition,  and  proceeded  towards  Tavistock.  They 
endeavoured  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  town  from  its 
western  side,  but  the  inhabitants,  who  by  some  means  were 
made  aware  of  their  approach,  armed  themselves  and  stoutly 
contested  their  entry.  A  desperate  battle  was  fought,  the 
scene  being  the  hill  at  the  top  of  the  present  West-street, 
and  so  great  was  the  slaughter  that,  as  the  old  rhyme  tells 
us,  the  blood  flowed  down  the  steep  declivity  in  a  torrent. 

Risdon  in  his  Survey  of  Devon,  in  speaking  of  the  Tamar, 
says  that  it  "  cuts  the  country  almost  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
leaveth  Cornwall,  as  it  were,  a  peninsula,  or  by-land,  being 
the  meer  or  bound  that  for  the  most  part  divideth  both  shires; 
and  therefore,  in  my  conceit,  well  was  that  adjunct  meer 
added  unto  it ;  either  bank  being  in  several  shires,  as  one 
partly  includeth  in  these  verses :  Hinc  Anglos  ille  cevnit  Tatnara 
Britannos  : 

On  this  side  Tamer  the  English  sees, 
And  thence  the  Britons  eke  it  eyes.* 

*Risdoi7,  edit,  1811,  p.  237. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  second  syllable  in  the  name  of 
this  river  is  derived  from  the  word  mawr,  great,  and  not  from 
meet,  as  Risdon  seems  to  think. 

Whether  the  traditionary  story  of  the  battle  at  Tavistock 
has  any  historic  foundation  or  not,  there  is  nothing  to  help  us 
to  decide,  but  that  the  Danes  attacked  that  place  in  997  we 
know  to  be  true.  We  are  told  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  that  the 
Danish  fleet  after  having  left  the  Severn,  "  went  about  Pen- 
withstert  on  the  south  side,  and  went  then  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Tamar,  and  burned  and  destroyed  therein  all  they  met 
with,  and  they  burned  Ordulf's  minster  at  Tavistock,  and 
brought  much  booty  with  them  to  their  ships."  * 

The  abbey  of  Tavistock  which  these  marauders  destroyed 
had  only  been  completed  about  sixteen  years  before,  namely 
in  98 1,  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Rumon. 


*  The  "  stert "  or  point  of  Penwith  ;  the  name  by  which  the  extreme 
western  part  of  Cornwall  around  the  Land's  End  is  still  known. 


CHILDE   THE    HUNTER 

The  fyrste  that  fyndcs  and  hringes  mee  to  my  grave 
The  prioiie  of  Pliiustoke  they  shall  have. 

THE  southern  part  of  Dartmoor,  extending  from  the  Dart 
to  the  Plym,  is  remarkably  deficient  in  tors,  and  those 
that  exist  there  are,  with  one  exception,  to  be  found  on 
the  border  commons  and  not  within  the  boundary  of  the  forest. 
The  exception  is  Fox  Tor,  a  pile  presenting  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  itself,  but  which  is  associated  with  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  Dartmoor  legends,  for  it  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  it  rises,  so  the  story  says,  that  Childe 
the  Hunter  met  his  death. 

The  story  of  Childe  the  Hunter  was  current  in  Risdon's 
time,  as  he  informs  us,  and  it  is  in  his  pages  that  we  first  hear 
of  the  lord  of  Plymstock,  and  of  the  manner  of  his  death. 
Childe  being  overtaken  by  a  snowstorm  in  the  wilds  of 
Dartmoor,  slew  his  horse,  and,  disembowelling  him,  crept 
within  the  carcass,  thinking  to  preserve  his  life  thereby.  He 
was  found  frozen  to  death,  and  on  its  becoming  known  that  he 
had,  as  Risdon  says,  "  ordained  by  his  will  that  wheresoever 
he  should  happen  to  be  buried,  to  that  church  his  lands 
should  belong,"  the  men  of  Tavistock  removed  the  body  in 
order  that  it  might  he  buried  in  the  church  of  their  abbey, 
which,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  testament,  would  then 
inherit  Childe's  wealth.  But  the  men  of  Plymstock,  very 
naturally  objecting  to  this,  determined  to  gain  possession  of 
the  body  by  force,  and  with  this  intent  stationed  themselves 
at  the  bridge  over  the  Tavy,  where  they  considered  the 
Tavistock  men  would  pass.  But  the  latter  avoided  them  by 
throwing  a  temporary  bridge  over  the  river,  and  entering 
Tavistock,  buried  the  body  and  claimed  the  lands. 

This  is  the  tradition  as  given  by  Risdon  in  his  account  of 
Plymstock,  and  in  his  notice  of  Dartmoor  he  refers  to  Childe 
again.  He  states  that  in  the  forest  three  remarkable  things 
were    to    be     seen :    Crockern     Tor,     Childe's    Tomb    and 
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Wistnian's  Wood,  and  that  on  the  tomb  the  lines  which 
stand  at  the  head  of  these  remarks  were  once  to  be  read."'- 

But  if  Childe  was  buried  at  Tavistock,  one  would  suppose 
the  monument  on  the  moor  to  have  been  a  cenotaph.  But 
investigations  which  we  made  many  years  ago,  and  of  which 
we  have  elsewhere  given  an  account,  prove  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  monument  was  raised  over  a  tomb,  t 

It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  here  enter  into  the 
particulars  of  our  investigations,  or  of  a  description  of  a 
tomb,  further  than  to  say  that  it  remained  in  a  perfect 
state  until  about  1812,  when  it  was  dismantled  for  the 
sake  of  the  stones  composing  it  by  a  vandal  named 
Windeatt,  who  built  a  house  and  enclosed  some  land  near 
by.  In  1825  the  cross  which  had  surmounted  it  was  seen 
with  its  shaft  broken,  and  also  the  socket-stone,  by  Carring- 
ton,  the  poet  of  Dartmoor,  who  further  says  that  these 
constituted  all  that  remained  of  the  tomb.  Later  on  the 
cross  disappeared,  and  a  few  stones  covered  with  turf 
alone  marked  the  site  of  the  tomb,  and  this  was  soon 
forgotten.  More  than  half  a  century  after  Carrington  had 
found  the  cross  we  made  an  examination  of  the  ground 
near  Fox  Tor  Farm,  and  as  observed  were  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  the  tomb,  which  is  a  large  kistvaen 
and  also  nearly  the  whole  of  the  stones  which  composed 
the  monument  raised  over  it.  Since  then  the  soil  has  been 
cleared  from  the  kist,  and  a  socket-stone  and  cross  placed  over 
it,  but  no  true  restoration  of  the  tomb  has  been  made. 

But  it  is  with  the  lines  which  Risdon  has  handed  down 
to  us  that  we  are  now  more  particularly  concerned.  He 
does  not  say  that  they  were  to  be  seen  on  the  tomb  in 
his  time,  but  that  they  were  once  to  be  read  on  it.  Car- 
rington further  tells  us  that  no  one  recollected  seeing  any 
traces  of  an  inscription  upon  it  in  his  time.  The  moor- 
man  from  whom  we  gleaned  some  particulars  which  enabled 
us  to  find  the  mound  beneath  which  the  tomb  lay  buried, 
also  told  us  where  we  should  find  some  of  the  stones  which 
had  formed  the  steps  of  the  base,  and  also  said  that  he 
had  heard  that  there  were  letters  upon  them. 

*  Risdon,  edit.   1811,  pp.  198,  222. 
f  Ancient  Stone  Crosses  of  Dartmoor  and  its  Borderland,  chap.  x. 
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The  enterprising  Mr.  Windeatt  had  thrown  a  clapper 
bridge  over  a  tributary  of  the  Swincombe  River,  and  the 
stones  of  which  he  formed  it  he  brought  from  the  tomb. 
It  was  on  the  faces  of  these,  which  were  turned  down- 
ward, that   we  were  informed  the  letters  had    been   seen. 

Taking  with  us  the  necessary  help  and  tools,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot,  and  in  heavy  rain,  for  the  afternoon 
proved  very  stormy,  we  set  to  work.  The  bridge  answered 
no  useful  purpose,  for  Mr.  Windeatt's  enterprise  turned  out 
to  be  a  failure,  and  Fox  Tor  farmhouse  had  long  been  a 
ruin ;  so  that  to  displace  these  stones  would  inconvenience 
nobody.  We  raised  them  by  means  of  crowbars,  and  I 
carefully   examined   them. 

The  result  was  disappointing.  Not  the  faintest  trace  of 
an  inscription  was  to  be  seen  on  any  of  them,  and  as  no 
more  than  three  of  the  stones  which  composed  the  structure 
over  the  tomb  seem  to  be  missing,  and  those  not  large 
ones,  we  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  report 
current  in  Risdon's  time  that  the  verse  which  he  gives  was 
once  to   be  read   on  the  tomb  had  no  foundation   in  fact. 

But  the  tradition  may  not  be  baseless  nevertheless.  The 
story  was  commonly  accepted  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  for  in  addition  to  the  notice  of  it  which  we  find 
in  Risdon  it  is  also  referred  to  by  Fuller  in  his  Worthies.  He 
says  "  All  in  the  vicinage  will  be  highly  offended  with  such 
who  either  deny  or  doubt  the  credit  of  this  common  tradition, 
and  sure  it  is  the  Abbot  of  Tavistock  got  that  rich  manor 
[Plymstock]    into  his  possession." 

Here  Fuller  speaks  of  the  manor  of  Plymstock,  whereas 
the  couplet  mentions  the  priory.  Now,  as  there  never  was 
any  priory  of  Plymstock,  the  lines  are  certainly  incorrect 
in  this  particular,  and  as  the  manor  of  Plymstock  was  in 
the  possession  of  Tavistock  Abbey  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey,  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  the 
whole  story  is  a  myth. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  evidence,  there  being  only 
that  afforded  by  the  tradition  and  the  existence  of  the  tomb, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  regard  the  story  as  being  entirely 
devoid  of  truth.  What  has  been  handed  down  to  us  is,  no 
doubt,  a  distorted  version  of  the  facts.  The  monks,  for 
purposes  of  their  own,  may   have   invented   certain   details, 
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and  these  would  naturally  be  added  to  by  those  who  related 
the  tale,  and  thus  discrepancies  would  arise. 

The  statement  of  the  tradition  that  Childe  was  buried 
at  Tavistock  may  at  first  seem  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  fact  that  his  tomb  still  exists  in  the  forest  of  Dartmoor. 
As  I  have  observed  in  another  place,  we  may  not  unreason- 
ably suppose  that  the  body  of  a  stranger  was  found  on  the 
moor  and  buried  on  the  spot,  and  disinterred  when  a  reason 
for  doing  so  arose.'''  Unless  this  is  what  really  happened 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  connection  there  was  between 
the  tomb  and  burial  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at 
Tavistock.  If  a  testament  existed  such  as  the  tradition 
states,  there  would  be  ample  reason,  when  it  became  known 
who  the  dead  man  was,  why  the  monks  of  Tavistock 
should  be  anxious  to  bring  the  body  there  for  interment, 
and  also  why  the  men  of  Plymstock  should  desire  to 
prevent  this  being  done.  And  there  would  be  a  good  reason 
even  if  no  will  existed,  if,  as  there  is  ground  for  supposing, 
the  possession  of  a  man's  body  formerly  conferred  the  right 
to  enjoy  his  property. 

William  of  Malmesbury  says  that  Ordulf,  the  son  of 
Ordgar,  the  founder  of  Tavistock  Abbey,  founded  an  abbey 
at  Horton,  in  Dorsetshire,  where  he  died  and  was  buried. 
But  Sihtric,  the  fourth  abbot  of  Tavistock,  removed  the 
body  to  his  own  monastery,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
then  considered  that  upon  the  priests  of  that  church  where 
the  body  of  a  man  reposed  devolved  the  duty  of  attending 
to  the  repose  of  his  soul,  for  which  services  they  enjoyed 
the  right  to  hold  his  land. 

It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  an  arch  standing  in  the 
churchyard  of  Tavistock,  and  over  what  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Ordulph's  Tomb,  should  also 
have  been  named  Childe's  Tomb.  Browne  Willis  says  that 
in  his  time  the  effigy  of  Ordulph  was  to  be  seen  lying 
under  an  arch  in  the  north  side  of  the  cloisters  of  the 
abbey  church,  which  arch,  it  seems  probable,  is  the  one  now 
included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  churchyard.  We 
learn   from    Mrs.    Brayf   that    her   husband   was   inclined  to 

*  Ancient  Stone  Ciosses  of  Dartmoor  and  its  Borderland,  chap.  x. 
t  Tamar  and  Tavy,  letter  xxiii. 
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think  such  was  the  case,  though  she  states  that  it  was 
generally  called  Childe's  Tomb,  and  we  have  heard  that 
name  applied  to  it   in  recent  years. 

Some  confusion  has  evidently  arisen  between  the  stories 
of  Ordulph  and  Childe.  Instead  of  the  former  affording  a 
reason  for  belief  in  the  latter,  it  may  actually  disprove  it ; 
the  account  of  the  burial  of  the  founder  of  Horton  may 
simply  have  been  transferred  to  the  stranger  found  on  the 
moor.  The  discrepancies  in  the  story  of  the  hunter,  together 
with  the  fact  that  Childe  was  a  common  form  of  name, 
may  serve  to  strengthen  such  a  supposition. 

Still,  we  are  far  from  saying  that  we  deem  these  reasons 
sufficient  for  altogether  doubting  the  existence  of  such 
a  man  as  Childe,  or  that  he  was  possessed  of  lands  at 
Plymstock.  That  Tavistock  Abbey  held  its  Plymstock 
possessions  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  is  no  proof 
that  the  story  is  false. 

The  abbey  was  founded  in  961,  though  not  completed 
until  twenty  years  later,  and  it  is  of  course  possible  that  it 
acquired  the  lands  of  Childe  during  the  early  years  of  its 
existence. 

The  kistvaen  which  forms  the  hunter's  tomb  on  the 
moor,  while  similar  in  plan  to  the  other  examples  found 
throughout  that  region,  is  less  rude  in  character.  The  stones 
have  been  squared  and  smoothed,  and  the  kist  is  much 
larger  than  is  usually  the  case.  It  is  sufficiently  long  to 
receive  the  body  of  a  man  lying  at  full  length,  unless  he 
were  unusually  tall,  whereas  an  ordinary  kistvaen  could  only 
contain  a  body  in  a  bent  posture.  There  are  two  or  three 
exceptions  on  Dartmoor,  but  speaking  generally,  such  is 
the  case.  But  it  is  the  monument  that  was  raised  over  the 
grave  that  marks  it  as  being  different  from  the  other 
kistvaens  of  the  moor.  There  is  not  one  that  is  distinguished 
in  any  way  save  by  a  circle  of  rude  stones.  Over  the 
grave  of  the  hunter  Childe  was  set  the  emblem  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  that  part  of  the  story  which 
tells  us  that  the  men  of  Tavistock  brought  the  body  of  Childe 
to  their  abbey,  we  may  suppose  that  they  erected  the 
monument  to  his  memory.  Those  who  found  him  frozen 
to  death  probably  placed  him  in  the  sarcophagus,  and  judging 
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him  to  be  of  high  degree  exercised  care  in  fashioning  it.  But 
the  calvary  and  the  cross  were  placed  over  the  tomb  in 
which  the  body  of  the  hunter  had  lain  by  the  monks  of  that 
house  which  had  benefitted  by  inheriting  his  lands. 
Probably  no  inscription  was  graven  on  the  tomb ; 
tradition  invented  one,  and  popular  report  said  it  was  once 
to  be  seen  there. 

But  our  imaginings  can  bring  us  no  nearer  the  truth. 
In  the  legend  of  Childe  the  Hunter  we  have  a  picture  of 
other  days ;  we  view  it  from  a  distance,  and  time  has  dimmed 
our  vision. 


BRUTUS    OF   TROY 

Here  I  sit  and  here  I  rest, 

And  this  town  shall  be  called  Totnes. 

THESE  words  are  said  to  have  been  uttered  by  Brutus 
of  Troy  on  landing  on  the  "  Totnes  shore,"  but  as 
we  have  no  reliable  authority  for  supposing  that 
Brutus  ever  came  to  Britain  we  shall  probably  be  disinclined 
to  place  faith  in  the  tradition,  notwithstanding  that  the 
stone  on  which  the  Trojan  is  said  to  have  set  foot  on  his 
arrival  is  still  shown  in  the  ancient  town  to  which  the  story 
tells  us  he  gave  name. 

Another  account  states  that  Brutus  named  the  place 
Tout  a  r  aise,  all  at  ease,  and  that  this  subsequently 
became  Toutaness,  and  was  finally  contracted  to  Totnes,  on 
which  Risdon  very  quaintly  observes  that  he  would  be  ready 
to  receive  this  derivation  could  he  believe  that  Brutus  spoke 
French,  or  that  that  tongue  was  then  spoken  at  all. 

In  Domesday  the  name  is  rendered  Totneis,  and  it  is 
considered  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  tot, 
to  project,  and  ness,  a  headland.  This  would  not  be  appro- 
priate to  the  place  which  bears  the  name  to-day,  but  anciently 
it  applied  to  the  district,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
original  tot  ness,  or  projecting  headland,  was  either  Berry 
Head  or  Prawle  Point.  Afterwards  the  name  centred  upon 
the  principal  town  in  the  district.  The  tradition,  therefore, 
which  makes  Brutus  land  at  Totnes  does  not  mean  that  he 
sailed  up  the  Dart  to  the  site  of  the  present  town,  but  that 
he  came  to  the  southern  shore  of  Devon. 

Although  our  principal  authority  for  the  story  is  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  who,  by  most,  would  be  regarded  as  no 
authority  at  all,  he  is  not  the  inventor  of  it,  and  it  would, 
therefore,  be  unwise  to  discard  it  entirely.  Underlying  the 
fable  there  may  be  a  substratum  of  truth,  and  this  was 
certainly  the  opinion  of  the  earlier  historians.  A  hundred 
years   before   Geoffrey's   time,  Sigebertus,  a    French   writer, 
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mentions  Brutus,  and  says  that  in  all  the  histories  of  Britain 
his  exploits  were  related.  As  the  narrative  of  Brutus  points 
to  this  island  having  been  peopled  from  Armorica,  which 
there  is  evidence  to  support,  it  does  appear  as  though  the 
story  has  some  sort  of  a  foundation. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  tradition  was  of  Roman 
invention.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  part  of  it  which  gave 
the  Britons  a  Trojan  origin  was  so,  but  that  the  whole  of 
the  story  sprang  from  them  may  be  doubted.  That  the 
Britons  had  some  kind  of  history  themselves  and  an  account 
of  how  their  country  was  first  peopled,  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  and  that  this  was  embellished  during  the  Roman 
period  we  can  readily  believe. 


SOME    WESTERN    TOWNS 

When  Plymouth  was  a  vuzzy  down 
Plympton  was  a  borough  town. 

WHETHER  it  is  a  particularly  wise  thing  to  boast  of  what 
we  once  were  when  our  circumstances  have  altered 
for  the  worse,  may  well  be  doubted.  And  as  with 
individuals  so  with  towns,  forj  when  the  proof  of  such  ancient 
importance  can  be  adduced,  it  is  a  confession  that  the  place 
has  been  unable  to  hold  its  position,  that  it  has,  in  fact, 
been  beaten  in  the  race.  Still  we  suppose  there  must  be 
some  pleasure  in  feeling  that  one  belongs  to  a  town  which, 
if  its  glories  be  now  departed,  once  had  a  name. 

The  rhyme  written  above  is  only  an  example  of  what 
is  said  of  many  other  places  in  Devon,  and  throughout 
the  country,  with  more  or  less  truth,  and  among  them  the 
county  town  itself.  But  in  the  present  instance,  if  we  do 
not  take  the  rhyme  too  literally,  we  certainly  cannot  deny 
what  it  asserts.  Plympton  is  more  ancient  than  Plymouth, 
although  it  had  not  become  a  "  borough  town,"  until  long 
after  the  latter  had  sprung  into  existence. 

A  collegiate  church,  with  a  dean  and  secular  canons, 
existed  in  early  times  at  Plympton,  having  been  founded 
by  one  of  the  Saxon  kings.  Leland  states  that  much  of 
the  land  on  which  Plymouth,  anciently  called  Sutton,  was 
built  belonged  to  this  college.  These  lands  were  afterwards 
annexed  to  the  Augustine  Priory,  founded  at  Plympton  by 
Bishop  Warelwast,  nephew  of  the  Conqueror,  in  place  of 
the  college  which  he  had  dissolved,  and  the  town  which 
rose  thereon  was  in  consequence  of  the  connection  known 
as  Sutton  Prior. 

Henry  I.  gave  the  barony  of  Plympton  to  Richard  de 
Redvers,  whom  he  created  Earl  of  Devon,  and  the  earl 
built  a  Castle  there.  It  covered  an  extensive  area,  though 
few  remains   of   the    buildings   are    now    to    be    seen.     The 
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fragment  of  the  keep,  placed  on  a  mound,  forms  an  exceed- 
ingly picturesque  feature  in  the  view  of  the  little  town, 
particularly  when  seen  from  the  north  side  of  the  church. 
Baldwin  de  Redvers,  son  of  Richard,  was  the  second  earl, 
and  on  the  death  of  Henry  I.  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
that  monarch's  only  daughter,  the  Empress  Matilda.  Retiring 
to  the  Castle  of  Exeter  he  put  it  in  a  state  of  defence,  and 
when  Stephen  besieged  the  city  he  was  met  by  a  vigorous 
resistance.  The  garrison  held  the  castle  for  three  months, 
when  in  consequence  of  their  supply  of  water  failing  they  were 
compelled  to  open  their  gates.  During  the  siege  some 
knights  who  were  holding  Plympton  Castle  for  Baldwin 
surrendered  it  to  the  usurper,  who  sent  a  force  there  and 
dismantled  it.  The  earl  was  exiled,  but  in  the  succeeding 
reign  returned,  and  regaining  his  honours  and  domains, 
partially  restored  the  castle. 

Plympton  commenced  to  send  members  to  Parliament  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  the  representation  continued 
until  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

The  fishing  hamlets  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  have 
outstripped  Plympton,  for  with  its  natural  advantages  as  a 
port,  the  town  of  Plymouth  soon  expanded.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1439,  the  first  mayor  under  the  charter  being 
William    Kentherick. 

We  have  said  that  Exeter  also  figures  in  a  rhyme  similar 
to  the  one  we  have  been  noticing ;  this  tells  us  that : — 
Kiiton  was  a  borough  town 
When  Exon  was  a  vuzzy  down. 

As  there  is  evidence  that  Exeter  was  a  British  settle- 
ment we  shall  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  we  venture  to  cast 
some  doubt  upon  this  rhyme,  though  we  are  not  prepared 
to  deny  that  Crediton,  or  Kirton  as  it  is  still  frequently 
called,  was  once  of  greater  importance  than  it  is  to-day. 

Crediton,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  situation  on 
the  bank  of  the  Creedy,  a  tributary  of  the  Exe,  was  the 
original  seat  of  the  Bishopric  of  Devon.  Here  were  the  Cathe- 
dral and  the  Palace  of  the  Bishops,  the  first  of  whom  was 
Eadulphus,  and  the  last  Leofric,  who  was  chancellor  and 
chaplain  to  the  Confessor.''     By  a  charter  granted  in  1050  the 

*  Crediton  became  the  seat  of  a  suffragan  bishop  in  1897. 
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bishopric  was  transferred  to  Exeter,  Leofric  being  enthroned 
as  the  first  bishop,  and  the  "  borough  town "  and  the 
"  vuzzy  down  "    then  changed  places. 

Another  blow  was  struck  at  Crediton  when  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  the  serge  market  was  removed  from  it  to  Exeter, 
though  the  manufacture  of  those  goods  continued  to  be 
carried  on  there  till  after  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century. 
The  town  gained  considerable  importance  as  one  of  the  seats 
of  the  woollen  industry,  and  was  long  famed  for  its  serges 
and  yarns.  So  much  was  this  so  that  their  quality  became 
proverbial,  and  material,  or  yarn,  particularly  good,  were 
said,  as  a  recommendation,  to  be  "  as  fine  as  Kirton  spinning." 
Westcote  states  that  a  hundred  and  forty  threads  of  woollen 
yarn  spun  at  Crediton  were  drawn  through  the  eye  of  a 
tailor's  needle,  so  fine  were  they.  In  great  contrast  was  this 
to  the  material  spun  and  woven  at  Pilton,  near  Barnstaple, 
which  was  so  coarse  that  its  makers  did  not  escape  censure, 
or,  at  all  events,  a  warning,  these  words,  it  is  recorded,  being 
addressed  to  them :  "  And  woe  unto  you,  ye  Piltonians, 
that  make  cloth  without  wool." 

As  an  instance  of  a  rhyming  entry  in  a  Parish  Register, 
the  following  from  that  of  Crediton  may  be  cited  : — 

1565.    20.    Match. 

John  Warren  and  Jone  Cooke 
But  late  they  undertook 

Streat  corners  to  sarch 
Now  baptised  ys  Margery 
The  fruit  of  hys  adultery 

The  20th  Daye  of  March. 

During  the  British  period  Exeter  was  known  as  Caer  Isc, 
and,  according  to  Hoker,  was,  in  Saxon  times  called  Monkton, 
from  the  number  of  religious  houses  there,  as  witness  the 
words  of  an  old  poem : — 

"  The  ground  of  my  first  Ancestry 
Is  worn  out  through  Antiquity  ; 
Caeriske  the  Britons  did  me  name. 
And  Monkton  Saxons  did  me  fame ; 
Till  of  the  river  running  by 
Exeter  ycleped  became  I  : 
Seven  times  besieged  mightily. 
Mine  enemies  to  flight  put  I." 

This,  however,  is  considered  to  be  incorrect,  and  the 
transition  seems  to  have  been  from  Caer  Isc  to  the  Isca  of 
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the  Romans,  and  further  to  the  Exancestre  of  the  Saxons, 
afterwards  modified  and  softened  into  the  present  name  of 
the  city. 

Another  claimant  to  an  antiquity  greater  than  that  of 
Exeter  is  Bradninch,  a  small  market  town  about  nine  miles 
from  the  former  city,  and  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall. 
On  what  grounds  the  claim  is  made  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  town  once  enjoyed  an  im- 
portance to  which  it  is  now  a  stranger.  Its  burgesses  were 
granted  all  such  liberties  and  free  customs  as  those  of  the 
city  of  Exeter  by  King  John,  so  that  whether  its  history 
goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  "  vuzzy  down "  or  not,  it 
can  at  least  show  a  respectable  antiquity. 

It  used  to  be  said,  as  indicating  the  former  importance 
of  Bradninch,  that  whenever  the  Mayor  of  that  town  met 
the  Mayor  of  Exeter,  the  latter  was  bound  to  hold  the 
stirrup  of  the  former.  The  reason  why  this  service  was 
rendered  is  not  stated,  but  we  are  supposed  to  learn  from 
it  that  the  Mayor  of  Bradninch  was  a  decidedly  superior 
person.  If  there  was  any  doubt  about  this,  it  was  assuredly 
set  at  rest  by  the  particular  Mayor  of  the  town,  who,  on 
having  his  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  he  was  holding 
a  letter  upside-down,  replied  that  the  Mayor  of  Bradninch 
had  a  right  to  read  his  correspondence  in  any  way  he 
chose. 

According  to  a  Cornish  rhyme  Devon  will  eventually  go 
the  way  of  the  towns  the  glory  of  which  is  departed.  This 
tells  us  that : — 

Cornwall  was  Cornwall  when  Devon  was  a  pup, 
Cornwall  will  be  Cornwall  when  Devon's  busted  up. 


MATTHEW    THE    MILLER 

Adam  and  Eve  would  never  believe 
That  Matthew  the  Miller  was  dead, 
For  every  hour  in  Westgate  Tower 
Old  Matthew  nods  his  head. 

PUNCTUALITY  IS  the  soul  of  busincss,  and  in  these  days 
of  cheap  watches  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  anybody 
failing  to  cultivate  the  habit.  If  we  were  back  in  the 
days  of  King  Alfred,  and  had  nothing  better  than  a  lighted 
candle  for  a  clock,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  see  a 
man  turn  up  late  at  an  appointment,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  candles  were  luxuries  which  were  not 
found  in  everybody's  house.  But  now  it  is  altogether 
different  and  though  time  flies  it  is  very  easy  to  see  how 
fast  he  is  going. 

The  neighbours  of  Matthew  the  Miller,  of  Cricklepit  Lane, 
in  the  good  city  of  Exeter,  were  perhaps  as  favoured  as  much 
as  most  people,  in  being  kept  informed  of  the  time  of  day,  and 
had  in  addition  an  example  of  punctuality  ever  before  their 
eyes.  Matthew,  whose  uprightness  earned  for  him  the 
respect  of  all,  was  as  regular  as  the  clock  in  going  to  and  fro 
with  his  grist.  How  he  managed  to  be  so  without  possess- 
ing one,  history  does  not  state;  it  only  records  the  fact  that 
his  settings-out  and  his  goings-in  were  ordered  with  the  most 
perfect  regularity,  and  that  for  all  practical  purposes  he  was 
as  good  as  a  clock  to  his  neighbours. 

But  Matthew  the  Miller  was  but  mortal,  and  the  day  was 
to  come  when  he  was  no  more  to  pass  by  with  his  grist,  and 
the  good  folks  were  to  be  left  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  it  v/as  morning  or  afternoon.  Of  the  manner  of  his 
death  we  know  nothing ;  but  it  had  the  same  effect  as  the 
breaking  of  a  mainspring. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Was  the  regularity  with  which 
everything  had  for  so  long  been  conducted  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  cease  ?    Fortunately,  this  did  not  happen,  for  not  long 
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after  Matthew  the  Miller  had  passed  away  a  clock  was  placed 
in  the  tower  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Steps,  near  by  the 
ancient  West  Gate. 

This  was  indeed  a  matter  for  congratulation,  and  every- 
body felt  very  happy.  But  they  were  happier  still  when 
the  clock  was  finished. 

Could  they  believe  their  eyes  ?  There,  over  the  dial 
was  the  figure  of  Matthew  the  Miller,  with  his  two  sons, 
one  on  either  side  of  him.  The  man  who  had  so  long  made 
the  time  known  to  them,  was  still  continuing  to  do  so,  for 
at  every  stroke  of  the  clock  old  Matthew  nodded  his  head, 
and  his  sons  actually  struck  the  quarters.  How  could  they 
believe  he  was  dead  ?  It  was  plain  to  every  son  and 
daughter  of  Adam  and  Eve  that  he  was  in  the  tower,  and, 
anxious,  as  heretofore,  to  give  them  the  time  of  day. 

The  clock  is  supposed  to  be  of  sixteenth  century  work- 
manship, and  the  automatic  figures  represent  Henry  VIII. 
and  two  men-at-arms,  the  monarch  being  seated  between 
them.  Each  soldier  holds  a  hammer  in  one  hand,  and  a 
javelin  in  the  other,  and  with  the  former  strikes  the  quarters 
by  alternate  blows  on  two  bells.  The  group  is  placed  in  an 
alcove  over  the  dial,  and  basso-relievos  representing  the 
four  seasons  embellished  the  latter. 

As  an  example  of  medieval  horology,  the  clock  of  St. 
Mary  Steps  is  decidedly  interesting,  and  this  is  not  lessened 
by  the  story  connected  with  it.  That  the  clock  will  long 
continue  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  miller  of  Crickle- 
pit  Lane  is  very  probable,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for 
the  two  answered  a  similar  purpose.  With  its  elaborate 
machinery  the  clock  is  able  to  tell  the  good  folks  of  the 
West  Gate  much  that  they  could  not  learn  from  the  miller, 
for  it  even  divides  the  hours.  But  the  place  of  honour  must 
nevertheless  be  given  to  the  first  timekeeper. 

A  variant  of  the  rhyme  exists,  which,  however,  tells  us 
little  more  than  the  other  : — 

Matthew  the  Miller's  alive, 

Matthew  the  Miller  is  dead, 
For  every  hour  in  Westgate  tower 
Old  Matthew  nods  his  head. 
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Blow  the  wind  high,  or  blow  the  wind  low, 
It  bloweth  good  to  Hawley's  Hawe. 

RiSDON  tells  us  that  in  his  time  this  saying  was  current 
in  Dartmouth,  and  that  it  related  to  "  one  Hawley 
sometime  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  worth,  whose 
house  was  called  the  Hawe."  He  is  said  to  have  possessed 
so  great  a  number  of  vessels,  that  from  whichever  quarter 
the  wind  blew  it  was  certain  to  be  favourable  for  some  of 
them,  and  thus  their  owner  knew  only  prosperity.  Yet  but 
a  few  years  were  to  pass  and  nothing  was  to  remain  of  the 
great  fortune ;  the  Hawe  was  to  become  a  ruin ;  and 
beyond  a  brass  in  the  church  and  the  couplet  we  have 
quoted,  there  was  to  be  little  to  remind  men  of  the  once 
wealthy  merchant. 

But  Master  John  Hawley  was  nevertheless  a  benefactor 
to  his  town,  if,  as  is  supposed,  it  was  he  to  whom  Stowe 
refers  in  his  annals.  He  found  the  money  to  fit  out  the 
ships  which  were  engaged  in  repelling  the  French,  and,  it 
is  said,  "  took  thirty-four  shippes  laden  with  wyne  to  the 
summe  of  fifteen  hundred  tunnes."  He  built  the  chancel  of 
St.  Saviour's  Church,  and  it  is  here  that  his  brass  is  to  be 
seen.  He  is  represented  in  armour  between  his  two  wives, 
Joan  and  Alice.  He  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century, 

Dartmouth,  though  now  overshadowed  by  many  great 
modern  ports,  may  proudly  boast  of  having  been  one  of  the 
first  importance  in  former  times.  In  the  list  of  eighty-four 
seaports,  which  furnished  Edward  HI.  with  seven  hundred 
vessels  for  the  siege  of  Calais,  Dartmouth  stood  third,  being 
exceeded  only  by  Fowey  and  Yarmouth.  It  contributed  no 
less  than  31  ships  and  757  men.  Shortly  after  the  death  of 
Edward  the  town  .was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  French,  but 
twenty-seven  years  later  had  its  revenge.  This  was  in  1403, 
when  the  French,  after  having  landed  at  Plymouth  and  burnt 
a   greater   portion   of  it,    made   a   descent   upon  Dartmouth. 
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They  did  not  enter  the  harbour  but  attempted  to  effect  a 
landing  at  Blackpool,  a  little  to  the  westward,  but  were  utterly 
defeated  by  the  defenders. 

In  common  with  most  of  the  towns  of  the  west  country, 
Dartmouth  witnessed  many  stirring  events  during  the  Civil 
War.  For  over  two  years  the  Royalists  held  possession  of  it, 
but  in  January,  1846,  it  was  re-taken  by  Fairfax.  On  the 
12th  of  that  month  he  ordered  two  regiments  to  march  upon 
the  town  and  lay  siege  to  it,  and  six  days  later  followed  with 
his  army. 

Dartmouth  is  particularly  quaint  in  appearance,  and  has 
been  likened  to  an  old  Flemish  town.  Some  of  the  houses  in 
the  row  known  as  the  "  Butterwalk,"  which  is  really  a  fine 
piazza,  exhibit  some  elaborate  carving,  and  their  style  gives 
the  street  an  altogether  old-world  air. 
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If  Cadbury  Castle  and  Dolbury  Hill  down  delved  were, 
Then  Denshire  might  plough  with  a  golden  coulter, 
And  eare  with  a  gilded  shere. 

WHEN  the  Abbe  Faria  in  the  cell  of  the  Chateau  d'lf  told 
Edmund  Dantes  of  the  discovery  he  had  made  by 
supplying  the  missing  words  on  the  piece  of  partly 
burned  paper,  he  did  precisely  what  the  rhyme  here  pretends 
to  do.  Whether  success  like  that  with  which  Dantes  met 
would  await  him  who  followed  its  suggestion  is  more  than 
we  can  say.  All  that  is  certain  is  that  there  is  no  record  of 
any  such  fortunate  discovery,  so  that  the  treasure  may  still 
be  where  the  rhyme  suggests. 

Traditions  relating  to  buried  treasure  are  numerous,  and 
the  searches  for  it  have  doubtless  occasioned  the  opening  of 
many  cairns  and  barrows.  On  Dartmoor  the  kistvaens  are 
invariably  regarded  by  the  moormen  as  places  in  which 
treasure  was  at  some  time  hidden,  and  some  of  them  bear 
names  derived  from  this  belief,  such  as  Money  Pit  and  the 
Crock  of  Gold. 

There  is  a  story  of  an  old  parson  of  Widecombe  who 
opened  a  kist,  and  with  disastrous  results.  That  very  night 
a  loud  explosion  took  place,  and  his  house  fell  to  ruins. 

The  saying  relating  to  the  treasure  buried  at  Cadbury 
Castle  and  Dolbury  Hill  was  current  some  three  hundred 
years  ago,  as  we  learn  from  Risdon.  "  The  neighbour 
dwellers,"  he  says,  "  have  this  hobbling  rhime  frequent  in 
their  discourses,"  and  he  also  informs  us  that  men  said 
marvellous  things  about  the  castle,  and  that  a  dragon  was 
seen  there  often.  This  monster,  Westcote  tells  us,  used  to 
fly  at  night  between  the  castle  and  the  hill,  and  from  this 
circumstance  it  was  judged  that  he  was  the  keeper  of  the 
treasures  that  were  supposed  to  be  hidden  beneath  them. 

It  is  related  also  of  Ringmoor  Down,  on  Dartmoor,  that 
much  treasure  lies  buried  somewhere  beneath  its  surface. 
Sidbury  Castle,  near  Sidmouth,  has  a  similar  story  told  of  it. 
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There  a  heap  of  stones,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Treasury,  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  spot  where  the  gold 
is  concealed.* 

Another  similar  rhyme  belongs  to  Denbury,  a  parish 
near  Newton  Abbot,  and  tells  us  that 

If  Denbury  Down  the  level  were, 
England  might  plough  with  golden  share. 

The  name  has  been  sometimes  thought  to  indicate  the 
former  presence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Danes,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  such  an  idea  is  altogether  erroneous. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  Den  should  rather  be  looked  for 
in  dune,  or  dun,  a   hill. 

Cadbury  Castle  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  the  same 
name  and  close  to  the  road  about  mid-way  between  Tiverton 
and  Crediton.  It  is  an  ancient  entrenchment,  about  500 
yards  in  circumference,  and  oval  in  form.  In  1848  some 
excavations  were  conducted  at  the  camp,  not,  however,  in  the 
expectation  of  discovering  the  treasure  which  the  rhyme 
would  have  us  to  believe  lies  there.  Many  antique  ornaments 
were  found,  including  bronze  armlets,  a  signet  ring,  jet  rings, 
as  well  as  styles  for  writing,  the  character  of  which  shows 
that  the  camp  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  the  Romans. 
The  site  of  the  castle  is  a  very  commanding  one,  and  several 
other  noted  Devonshire  hill-forts  are  to  be  seen  from  it. 
Dolbury,  which  is  in  Killerton  Park,  in  the  parish  of  Broad 
Clyst,  and  about  four  miles  distant,  is  also  in  view.  It 
rises  above  the  River  Culm,  which  falls  into  the  Exe  some 
three  miles  below. 


*  In  Somerset  there  is  an  ancient  camp  called  Dolberry,  and  to  it 
belongs  a  rhyme  not  unlike  that  attaching  to  the  Devonshire  hill,  near 
Cadbury,  for  it  tells  us — 

If  Dolberry  digged  were, 
Of  gold  should  be  the  shere. 
This  was  current  in  the  time  of  Leland.     Hingston  Down,  in  Cornwall, 
is  another  hill  which,  if  what  is  said  of  it   be  true,  should  repay  judicious 
mining  operations,  for  we  learn  that — 

Hingston  Down  well  y-wrought. 

Is  worth  London  Town  dearly  bought. 


TOPSHAM 

Topsham,  thou'rt  a  pretty  town, 

I  think  thee  very  pretty  ; 
And  when  I  come  to  wear  the  crown, 

I'll  make  of  thee  a  city. 

SUCH  were  the  words,  according  to  local  report,  of  the  ill- 
fated   Duke  of  Monmouth,  but  the  time  to   which   he 
alluded   never   came,   and   thus   the   promise  remained 
unfulfilled. 

It  does  not  seem  very  clear  that  the  Duke  ever  visited 
Topsham,  but  we  may  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  supposing 
that  he  saw  this  attractive  town  on  the  Exe  at  a  distance,  and 
like  many  others  who  have  since  viewed  it  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  struck  with  its  situation 
and  appearance.  In  1670  Charles  II.,  accompanied  by  the 
Duke,  visited  Plymouth,  his  Majesty  being  desirous  of 
inspecting  the  citadel,  then  in  course  of  construction.  They 
went  by  sea,  and  returned  also  by  water,  as  far  as  Dartmouth, 
where  they  landed,  and  proceeded  to  Exeter.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  on  their  way  to  the  city,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
looked  upon  Topsham,  and  we  presume  that  it  was  on  that 
occasion  that  he  expressed  his  admiration  for  the  town,  and 
promised  what  he  would  make  of  it  when  he  came  to  the 
throne. 

Topsham  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Exe,  just 
above  its  confluence  with  the  small  river  Clyst.  It  is  an 
ancient  town,  and  is  not  wanting  in  interesting  historical 
associations.  Leofric,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  states  in  his  will 
that  Harold  seized  it  from  him,  but  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  step  was  necessary,  the  land  probably  having  been 
required  for  purposes  of  defence.  The  manor  was  part  of 
the  demesne  of  the  Crown,  and  long  held  by  the  earls  of 
Devon.  In  1257  Henry  III.  granted  a  fair  at  Topsham  to 
Baldwin  de  Redvers,  which  was  held  for  three  days  at  the 
festival  of  St.  Margaret.     This  was  confirmed,  and  a  charter 
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granted  for  a  market  to  Hugh  de  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon, 
by  Edward  I. 

Topsham  early  possessed  an  importance  as  a  port,  the 
navigation  of  the  Exe  above  the  town  having  been  hindered 
by  the  construction  of  weirs.  The  first  of  these  is  still  known 
as  Countess  Weir,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Isabella  de  Fortibus,  Countess  of  Devon.  According  to 
Hoker  she  constructed  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  and 
another  on  the  east,  leaving  a  space  thirty  feet  in  width 
between  them,  through  which  vessels  could  pass.  It  does 
not,  therefore,  appear  from  this  that  she  had  any  intention  of 
impeding  the  navigation  of  the  river,  as  vessels  were  still  able 
to  ascend  to  Exeter,  where  they  discharged  their  cargoes  at  a 
quay  called  the  Water-gate.  It  remained  for  Hugh  Courtenay, 
third  Earl  of  Devon,  to  block  the  river  and  cut  off  communica- 
tion by  it  between  Exeter  and  the  sea. 

The  cause  which  led  the  Earl  to  take  this  step,  or,  perhaps, 
to  be  more  correct,  the  excuse  he  was  able  to  assign  for  so 
doing,  was  a  quarrel  which  he  had  with  Roger  Beynim,  mayor 
of  Exeter,  in  1306.  Izacke  quaintly  terms  it  "  A  great  matter 
about  a  pot  of  fish,"  and  narrates  the  whole  circumstance. 
The  Earl  had  sent  his  "  cator  "  to  the  market  at  Exeter  to  buy 
fish,  but  he  could  only  be  supplied  with  one  pot. 

When  the  Earl  learnt  that  part  of  the  supply  in  the  market 
had  been  denied  him  his  displeasure  was  very  great,  and  he 
vowed  that  the  mayor  should  suffer.  He  went  to  Exeter,  and 
summoned  him  to  his  presence.  But  Master  Beynim  was  not 
the  sort  of  man  to  be  caught  napping.  He  had  heard  of  the 
Earl's  threat  of  vengeance  upon  him,  and  "  well  knowing  him 
to  be  of  a  cholerick  disposition,"  took  measures  accordingly. 
He  called  together  his  brethren  and  the  honest  commons  of 
the  city,  and  in  the  Guildhall  he  told  them  the  whole  story. 
His  brethren  and  honest  commons,  having  readily  promised  to 
protect  him,  they  all  went  together  to  the  earl's  house. 

Arrived  there  the  mayor  was  conducted  to  the  Earl's 
chamber,  and  the  door  closed  upon  him.  Then  the  enormity 
of  his  offence  was  dinned  into  his  ears,  and  the  more  the 
worthy  magistrate  explained  matters  the  more  the  Earl  stormed. 
The  noise  alarmed  the  brethren  and  honest  commons,  and 
they  knocked   loudly   at   the  door,   demanding  their  mayor. 
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They  were  denied  again  and  again,  until  fearing  for  Master 
Beynim's  safety,  they  attempted  to  break  open  the  door. 

This  was  serious,  and  the  Earl's  passion  having  cooled  he 
began  to  realize  the  situation.  In  place  of  raving  and  storm- 
ing at  the  mayor,  he  had  now  to  entreat  him  to  pacify  those 
who  were  without,  which  Master  Beynim  very  considerately 
did,  and  peace  being  restored,  the  worthy  citizens,  accom- 
panied by  their  mayor,  left  the  Earl  to  himself.  But  though  the 
latter,  "  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  people,  seemed  pacified," 
he  did  not  forget  what  had  occurred,  and  soon  found  a  way  not 
only  of  showing  his  resentment,  but  of  greatly  injuring  tlie 
citizens  of  Exeter  and  at  the  same  time  vastly  benefitting 
himself. 

Earl  Hugh  saw  that  the  opening  between  the  weirs  con- 
structed by  the  Countess  Isabella  could  easily  be  filled  up,  and 
that  vessels  would  then  no  longer  be  able  to  reach  Exeter. 
Vessels  would  be  compelled  to  discharge  their  cargoes  at 
Topsham,  where  he  would  build  a  quay,  and  the  dues  thus 
obtained  would  prove  a  source  of  revenue  to  himself.  And 
this,  Hoker  tell  us,  he  soon  accomplished.  The  opening 
between  the  weirs  was  filled  with  timber  and  stones,  the 
navigation  of  the  river  being  entirely  destroyed.  A  quay  was 
then  built  at  Topsham,  and  its  importance  as  a  port,  gradually 
increased. 

Edward  Courtenay,  a  nephew  of  Hugh,  seems  to  have 
been  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  preventing  any  communi- 
cation between  Exeter  and  the  sea  again  being  opened.  Two 
other  weirs  were  thrown  across  the  river  by  him  ;  the  ostensi- 
ble reason  for  the  work  being  the  erection  of  mills,  but  the  real 
design  was  to  render  complete  the  obstruction  his  uncle  had 
begun.  The  citizens  endeavoured  to  obtain  redress,  but 
though  commissions  of  enquiry  were  granted  from  time  to 
time,  and  verdicts  obtained  against  the  earls,  so  great  was 
their  power  that  the  law  was  not  allowed  to  operate  against 
them. 

In  1539  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  to  remove  the 
obstructions  which  the  Courtenays  more  than  two  centuries 
before  had  placed  in  the  river.  Navigation  between  Exeter 
and  the  sea  had  become  more  than  ever  necessary  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  into  the  city  of  the  woollen  trade,  a 
yarn  market  being  about  this  time  established  there.     But  the 
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difficulties  were  found  to  be  so  great  that  the  work  was  not 
proceeded  with,  and  it  was  determined  to  open  up  communica- 
tion between  Exeter  and  Topsham  by  means  of  a  canal. 

This  work  was  designed  by  John  Trewe,  an  engineer  of 
Glamorganshire,  and,  another  Act  being  procured,  it  was 
commenced  in  1544.  The  expense  of  the  undertaking 
amounted  to  about  ;^5,ooo,  and  this  was  borne  by  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation,  supplemented  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 
Nearly  every  church  in  the  city  of  Exeter  gave  some  portion 
of  their  plate,  and  by  this  means  nine  hundred  ounces  of  silver 
were  obtained.  One  of  the  weirs  on  the  canal  is  known  as 
Trewe's  Weir,  thus  perpetuating  the  name  of  the  engineer, 
whose  work  places  him  amongst  the  very  earliest  projectors  of 
inland  navigation.  By  its  means  vessels  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
tons  were  able  to  reach  Exeter. 

Thus  was  a  blow  struck  at  Topsham  by  the  city  which  had 
suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Courtenays.  Henceforth 
she  was  to  have  a  rival  in  her  shipping  trade  ;  it  was  too  late 
for  another  earl  to  arise  to  restore  the  old  order  of  things. 

John  Trewe's  canal,  though  a  fine  piece  of  work  for  the  age 
in  which  it  was  accomplished,  was  found  to  require  alterations 
as  time  went  on,  and  these  were  constantly  effected  at  intervals 
until,  in  1675,  it  was  so  enlarged  as  to  permit  of  vessels  of  one 
hundred  tons  passmg  up  to  Exeter  at  all  states  of  the  tide. 

About  this  time  Topsham  was  largely  engaged  in  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries,  and  for  sometime  this  trade  continued 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  She  had  not  yet  felt  the  blow  the 
work  of  Thomas  Trewe  had  inflicted  ;  the  effects  of  that  were 
to  become  apparent  later. 

By  1725  a  considerable  amount  had  been  spent  on  the 
canal,  but  a  hundred  years  later  it  was  found  that  further 
improvements  were  necessary,  and  the  work  of  carrying  these 
out  was  entrusted  by  the  Corporation  to  Mr.  James  Green. 
This  eminent  engineer  considerably  deepened  the  channel  of 
the  canal,  and  extended  it  downward  to  a  place  called  Turf,  a 
deeper  part  of  the  tidal  way.  It  is  now  more  than  five  miles 
long,   and  is  thirteen   feet  deep. 

But  although  Topsham  does  not  now  possess  the  trade 
which  was  hers  before  the  extension  of  the  Exeter  ship  canal, 
it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  her  commerce  has  not  altogether 
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deserted  her.  She  has  still  some  share  of  the  import  and 
coasting  trade,  and  there  is  a  fishery  in  which  a  number  of 
hands  are  employed. 

Topsham  witnessed  some  stirring  scenes  during  the  Civil 
Wars.  In  1643,  when  the  forces  of  the  King  were  besieging 
Exeter,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Parliamentary  Admiral, 
appeared  off  the  town,  and  battered  down  a  fort  there,  seventy 
or  eighty  men  being  killed.  Two  years  later  Fairfax,  with  his 
army,  was  quartered  in  the  town. 

During  later  years  Topsham  has  become  a  favourite 
residential  place,  for  the  opinion  formed  of  it  by  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  has  been  shared  by  many. 


THE    DART 

River  of  Dart,  oh,  River  of  Dart ! 
Every  year  thou  claimest  a  heart. 

THE  two  branches  of  the  noble  stream  that  gives  name  to 
Dartmoor,  rise  in  its  northern  part,  and  pursue  a 
southerly  course  to  their  confluence  on  the  verge  of  the 
forest. 

The  eastern  branch  has  its  source  not  far  from  Cranmere 
Pool,  in  a  desolate  part  of  the  moor,  while  the  West  Dart 
issues  from  a  boggy  stretch  of  ground  at  the  southern  foot  of 
Cut  Hill,  and  about  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  eastern 
branch.  The  place  where  they  unite  is  known  by  the  appro- 
priate name  of  Dartmeet. 

Although  the  rhyme  we  have  quoted  about  this  river  may 
well  claim  to  be  a  true  Devonshire  one,  the  superstition 
embodied  in  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Dart.  It  is 
related  of  many  of  the  rivers  of  Europe  that  a  year  never 
passes  without  a  life  being  lost  in  them,  and  it  is  therefore  a 
widespread  tradition  that  has  attached  itself  to  the  Dartmoor 
stream,  and  which  is  recorded  in  the  couplet. 

It  has  been  stated  that  superstition  has  fastened  itself  upon 
the  Dart  in  consquence  of  the  dangers  arising  from  the  sudden 
floods  to  which  the  river  is  subject,  and  the  rapidity  of  its 
current,  from  which  latter  attribute  its  name  is  also  said  to  be 
derived.  Persons  certainly  have  perished  in  these  floods,  and 
as  a  year  seldom  passes  without  one  or  more  cases  of 
drowning  being  recorded,  it  has  come  to  be  said  that  the  Dart 
annually  claims  a  victim. 

That  the  river  is  subject  to  sudden  floods  is  true,  but  so 
also  is  every  stream  on  the  moor.  It  is  rapid,  though  not 
more  so  than  other  Dartmoor  rivers,  and  that  it  derived  its 
name  from  its  dart-like  swiftness  is  an  idea  not  worth  con- 
sideration. There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Celtic  words  dwr,  water. 
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Great  damage  is  often  wrought  by  the  swollen  rivers  of 
the  moor.  Bridges  have  been  washed  away  and  in  the  lower 
lying  districts  of  the  cultivated  country,  land  has  been  inun- 
dated. Loss  has  also  been  occasioned  by  cattle  and  sheep 
being  carried  down  the  rivers,  and  it  is  unfortunately  too  true 
that  human  beings  also  have  become  the  victims  of  the 
flooded  streams  that  Dartmoor  pours  from  its  bleak  hills. 

That  the  Dart  every  year  claims  a  heart  it  is  to  be  hoped 
is  not  a  truism,  but  that  a  summer  never  passes  without  its 
claiming  a  place  in  many  is  certain. 


SNOW    ON    DARTMOOR 

Widecombe  folks  are  picking  their  geese, 
Faster,  faster,  faster 

WiDEcoMBE-iN-THE-MooR  is  an  extcnsive  Dartmoor 
parish,  abutting  on  the  forest,  with  the  moorlands 
of  Manaton  and  Holme  to  the  north  and  south  of  it 
respectively.  The  village  of  the  same  name  lies  in  a  deep 
valley  formed  by  the  long  ridge  of  Hameldon  on  the  western 
side,  and  Bonehill  Down  on  the  eastern.  It  is  celebrated  in 
Dartmoor  history  as  the  scene  of  a  dreadful  thunderstorm, 
which  occurred  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  in  the  month  of  October, 
1638,  the  particulars  of  which  have  frequently  been  given. 

That  Widecombe,  with  its  lofty  hills,  gets  its  share  of 
snow  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  fall  is  greater  there  than 
in  other  parts  of  Dartmoor  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 

But  there  nevertheless  appears  to  be  a  reason  why  Wide- 
combe has  been  singled  out  for  this  distinction,  though  it  is 
not  on  account  of  its  falls  of  snow.  A  writer  in  Notes  and 
Queries  has  suggested  that  the  name  of  the  moorland  village  in 
the  saying  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  word  "  widdicote," 
an  old  Devonshire  term  for  the  sky,  and  this  seems  to  us  to  be 
the  true  explanation.  When  the  snow  was  falling  we  can 
imagine  it  would  be  playfully  observed  that  the  widdicote  folks, 
or  sky  folks,  were  picking  their  geese.  As  the  word  widdicote 
fell  into  disuse,  and  its  meaning  became  forgotten,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how,  in  South  Devon,  the  transition  to  Widecombe  would 
take  place.  Widdicote  would  then  make  no  sense  ;  whereas  they 
had  all  heard  of  Widecombe,  and  knew  it  to  be  somewhere  on 
Dartmoor,  a  place  where  much  snow  fell. 

Among  animals,  the  Dartmoor  pony  suffers  more  than  any 
other  when  the  Widecombe  folks  are  picking  their  geese. 
He  knows  nothing  of  what  shelter  is,  more  than  such  as 
is  afforded  by  the  rock  piles,  or  the  combes.  Winter  and 
summer  he  has  to  roam  the  moor,  with  either  the  blue  sky  or 
the  dull  grey  clouds — more  frequently  the  latter — for  a  roof. 
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That  he  is  extremely  hardy  goes  without  saying.  Yet  it  does 
seem  to  be  verging  on  the  cruel  to  expose  him  to  all  the  fury 
of  the  Dartmoor  storms.  Some  sort  of  protection  might  be 
afforded  him,  if  only  there  existed  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  that  this  should  be  so.  Instances  are  not  wanting  of 
people  having  perished  on  the  moor  during  a  snowstorm,  and 
in  some  of  the  more  remote  forest  farms  the  dwellers  have  been 
isolated  for  days  together. 

We  remember  a  former  landlord  of  the  little  inn  at  Wide- 
combe  telling  us  many  years  ago  how  his  parents,  who  had 
gone  to  Newhouse,  about  five  miles  from  the  village,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  christening,  found  it  impossible  to  return  on 
account  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  were  detained  there  for 
a  week. 
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Binjie  Gear,  Binjie  Gear, 

If  thou  art  near,  do  thou  appear. 

IT  is  rather  surprising  that  a  wild  and  romantic  region  like 
Dartmoor  has  not  more  legends  of  the  weird  and  wonder- 
ful attaching  to  it,  for  in  nearly  every  part  of  it  there  are 
rocky  hollows  and  glens  such  as  are  usually  associated  with 
stories  of  the  kind.  These  localities  are  spoken  of  in  a  general 
way  as  being  places  which  dragons  and  winged  serpents  used 
to  haunt,  but  of  legends  there  are  few.  That  the  moor  was 
peopled  in  comparatively  early  times  is  certain,  for  the  remains 
of  ancient  dwellings  and  sepulchral  monuments  everywhere 
abound.  But  the  people  have  left  no  stories  of  themselves, 
unless  it  be  that  the  tales  related  of  the  pixies  are  distortions 
of  such.  It  may  also  be  that  in  one  or  two  of  the  names  of 
their  sepulchral  monuments  they  have  left  us  those  of  individ- 
uals ;  but  we  know  little  else.  The  glamour  of  romance 
which  traditionary  stories  would  have  thrown  over  the  whole 
is  almost  wholly  wanting. 

It  is,  therefore,  rare  to  find  in  the  Dartmoor  region  legends 
such  as  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  lore  of  other  countries. 
One  would  search  in  vain  for  a  Witch  of  Endor,  or  a  Zamiel 
and  his  seven  charmed  bullets.  But  if  he  cannot  discover  such, 
he  can  at  least  learn  of  an  incantation  by  which  the  spirit  of  a 
certain  departed  burgher  is  said  to  have  been  raised,  but  he 
must  come  down  to  comparatively  recent  times  for  it,  for  the 
"  days  of  nature  "  of  the  unquiet  spirit  were  no  earlier  than 
those  of  Charles  II. 

How  such  a  tradition  as  that  which  attaches  to  Benjamin 
Gayer,  Mayor  of  Okehampton,  should  have  originated  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  The  archives  of  the  town  whose  chief 
officer  he  was  throw  no  light  upon  it,  but  rather  tend  to 
obscure  the  matter,  since  they  show  him  to  have  been  a  good 
citizen  and  a  worthy  man.  He  was  four  times  Mayor  and 
Portreeve  of  the  Borough,  the  junction  of  these  offices  taking 
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place  in  1623,  and  continuing;,  with  a  single  exception,  until  the 
end  of  its  Parliamentary  franchise.  He  is  mentioned  as 
having  assisted  in  raising  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  poor 
Protestant  prisoners  in  Turkey,  this  good  work  being  chroni- 
cled in  a  journal  kept  by  M^ister  Richard  Shebbeare,  who 
refers  to  Gayer  as  "  Cousin  Benjamin."  Gayer's  first  term 
of  office  was  in  1673,  and  his  last  in  1694;  he  died  in  1701  at 
the  age  of  54,  and  a  monumental  tablet  in  the  church  sets 
forth  his  virtues. 

But  in  after  years  an  uncanny  story  began  to  attach  itself 
to  the  name  of  the  departed  burgher  ;  it  was  said  that  his  soul 
was  imprisoned  in  a  lonely  tarn  among  the  Dartmoor  hills, 
and   that    sometimes    he    appeared  in    the  form  of  an    ugly 
and     misshapen     dwarf.       His     former    dwelling,    hard    by 
the    chantry    of    St.  James,    was   shunned    by   those   whose 
business  brought  them  abroad  after  night-fall.      On  the  gable 
end  were  to  be  seen  the  initials  of  his  name  in  letters  of  iron, 
and  bold  was  he  who  would  dare  to  cast  his  eye  upon  them.* 
"  Behind  the  chantry  mote  be  vied 
The  initial  scroll  of  the  burgher  dead  ; 
Stout  of  heart  they  esteem  the  wight 
Who  reads  those  letters  at  dead  of  night. 
Though  the  moon  be  glinted  back  the  while 
From  the  oriel  lights  of  the  chantry  aisle  : 
Never  pass  but  breathe  a  prayer 
For  the  soul's  best  peace  on  Master  Gayer." 

What  deed  he  had  committed  that  prevented  him  from 
lying  quietly  in  his  grave  like  the  other  good  folk  of  Okehamp- 
ton  who  had  departed  this  life,  no  man  knew.  All  they  could 
say  was  that  they  had  heard  that  Binjie  Gear's  soul  would  not 
rest. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  such  a  tale 
arose  respecting  a  man  against  whom  nothing  appears  to  be 
known.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested  that  Gayer's 
connection  with  the  work  of  collecting  funds  for  the  relief  of 
prisoners  in  Turkey  was  the  source  of  it ;  that  he  was 
probably  the  almoner  of  the  money,  and  appropriated  it  to  his 
own  use.  But  if  this  were  so  it  is  exceedingly  strange  that 
not  only  is  the  story  perfectly  silent  upon  the  point,  but  that 
the  memory  of  Gayer  continued  to  be  honoured  for  some  time 

•  These  pieces  of  iron  acted  as  braces  to  the  end  wall  of  the  house. 
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after  he  had  passed  away.  While  it  is  probable  that  some 
reason  existed  for  Benjamin  Gayer  becoming  the  theme  of 
tradition,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  true  circumstances 
were  to  his  discredit.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  did  any- 
thing wrong,  and  we  perfer  to  allow  the  matter  to  remain  a 
mystery  rather  than  to  endeavour  to  clear  it  by  conjectures 
that  might  wrong  him. 

At  the  head  of  the  Ockment,  which,  like  its  sister  stream 
from  the  east,  flows  through  the  town  of  Okehampton, 
is  the  peaty  hollow  of  Cranmere.  It  is  usually  referred 
to  as  Cranmere  Pool,  a  name  which  was  formerly  appro- 
priate, but  is  now  no  longer  so.  The  bank  is  broken, 
and  the  hollow  is  incapable  of  containing  water.  What 
was  once  a  deep  tarn  is  now  merely  a  pit,  the  peaty 
bottom  of  which  is  partially  covered  with  short  grass  and 
heather. 

When  the  bank  was  broken  through  is  not  certain,  nor  is 
it  known  precisely  why  it  was  done.  Several  accounts  are 
given  of  the  circumstance,  and  they  all  agree  on  one  point,  that 
the  draining  of  Cranmere  was  the  work  of  man,  and  not  of 
nature. 

Cranmere  is  situated  in  a  dreary  spot  in  the  midst  of  boggy 
ground.  Great  brown  undulations  are  seen  on  every  side  of 
it,  with  a  few  distant  tors  rearing  their  granite  heads  against 
the  sky.  Not  a  single  sign  of  man's  occupancy,  or  of  his 
works,  is  to  be  seen,  save  a  glimpse  of  some  far  away  fields 
caught  through  the  narrow  valley  down  which  the  West 
Ockment  runs  under  Yes  Tor.  All  is  silent  and  lifeless ;  and 
in  this  remote  spot  was  the  spirit  of  Binjie  Gear  condemned  to 
toil. 

The  statements  respecting  the  form  of  Binjie's  punishment 
vary.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  he  was  doomed  to  haunt  the 
pool  in  the  shape  of  a  black  colt,  and  there  are  those  now 
on  the  moor  who  stoutly  affirm  that  you  can  never  visit 
Cranmere  without  seeing  such  an  animal.  Nor,  indeed,  should 
we  wish  to  deny  it,  any  more  than  we  should  the  certainty  of 
finding  a  white  horse  on  London  Bridge  at  any  hour  of  the 
day.  Another  story  of  the  unfortunate  burgher  makes  hin^ 
retain  the  human  form,  but,  as  already  stated,  distorted  and 
repulsive. 

D 
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The  legend  which  affirms  that  Binjie  Gear  was  compelled 
to  take  the  form  of  a  colt,  says  that  the  transformation  was 
accomplished  by  the  clergy.  Their  aid  was  invoked  in 
consequence  of  the  spirit  of  Binjie  having  become  exceedingly 
troublesome  to  the  people  of  Okehampton. 

At  their  head  was  the  Archdeacon,  and  such  a  formidable 
array  of  Churchmen  one  would  imagine  no  spirit  would  be  able 
to  face,  unless  his  conduct  in  his  days  of  nature  had  been  more 
than  usually  exemplary,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  have  much  effect 
upon  Binjie.  No  less  than  twenty-three  of  them  addressed 
him,  each  in  a  different  language,  commencing,  presumably, 
with  the  one  he  would  naturally  be  supposed  to  understand, 
and  called  upon  him  to  leave  the  good  people  of  the  town  in 
peace.  But  Binjie  made  no  sign.  Then  the  twenty-fourth 
Churchman  spoke,  and  addressing  him  in  Arabic,  his  words 
had  such  an  effect  that  Binjie  at  once  yeilded.  "  Now  thou 
art  come,"  he  said,  "  I  must  be  gone."  But  he  was  not 
to  be  allowed  to  leave  except  in  such  a  manner  as  the  clerics 
deemed  fitting  to  the  end  they  had  in  view,  so  they  straight- 
way compelled  him  to  take  the  form  of  a  colt.  How  they 
accomplished  this  does  not  appear  ;  but  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  such  a  trivial  detail,  for  twenty-four  clergy- 
men, speaking  twenty-four  different  languages  between  them, 
would  surely  be  able  to  do  great  things. 

A  new  bridle  and  bit  was  then  procured,  and  the  next 
business  was  to  find  a  rider.  This,  one  would  suppose,  would 
be  a  rather  difficult  task,  for  very  few  would  care  to  mount 
the  back  of  such  a  steed.  But  the  limits  of  clerical  power 
were  by  no  means  reached,  and  a  rider  was  soon  forthcoming. 
The  story  says  that  the  Sacrament  was  administered  to  him, 
and  then,  receiving  his  insructions,  he  set  off  for  the  moor.  On 
gaining  the  common  he  was  particularly  careful  not  to  allow 
the  colt  to  turn  its  head  in  the  direction  of  the  town,  but 
striking  out  towards  the  forest,  rode  straight  to  Cranmere 
Pool.  Reaching  this  the  rider  loosened  the  bridle,  and  pulling  it 
quickly  from  the  animal's  head,  slipped  from  its  back  and 
allowed  the  black  colt  to  plunge  into  the  pool.  According  to 
some  the  spirit  was  thus  "  laid  "  for  ever,  but  others  affirm,  as 
we  have  stated,  that  it  still  haunts  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cranmere  in  the  form  to  which  the  clerics  changed  it. 
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The  tradition  which  states  that  Binjie  wears  the  semblance 
of  an  ugly  dwarf,  tells  us  that  his  unquiet  spirit  was  con- 
demned to  labour  unceasingly  at  Cranmere  Pool,  his  task 
being  to  empty  it  by  dipping  out  its  water  with  an  oat  sieve. 

One  day,  after  many  years  of  weary  working,  Binjie  found 
a  sheepskin  on  the  moor.  Although  a  spirit  he  was  not  a 
brainless  one ;  he  at  once  saw  a  use  for  his  prize,  and  eagerly 
secured  it.  Stretching  it  over  his  sieve,  he  set  merrily  to  work, 
and  speedily  sent  a  flood  roaring  down  the  West  Ock- 
ment.  On  it  rolled  below  the  giant  height  of  Yes  Tor,  drown- 
ing the  Island  of  Rocks  and  sweeping  through  the  Meldon 
Gorge,  until  with  a  mighty  rush  it  reached  the  town  which 
had  once  owned  Binjie  as  its  mayor.  Then  it  rose  higher  and 
higher  until  the  streets  were  flooded,  and  there  being  no  means 
of  escape,  the  inhabitants  perished.  Thus  was  the  spell 
broken,  and  Binjie  freed  from  punishment. 

But  although  the  spirit  of  the  burgher  is  no  longer  at 
Cranmere,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  is  not  entirely  at  rest, 
for  the  couplet  which  forms  the  heading  to  these  remarks  is 
neither  more  or  less  than  an  incantation  by  which  it  can  be 
compelled  to  appear.  But  what  particular  form  the  apparition 
takes  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  That  it  is  not  heedless  of 
the  summons,  we  had  it  on  good  authority  some  years  ago. 
Our  informant  was  acquainted  with  an  old  man  living  in 
Okehampton,  who  was  positive  that  by  repeating  the  words, 
when  walking  three  times  round  the  table,  with  the  right 
hand  towards  it,  the  spirit  would  appear,  but  he  had  never  put 
it  to  the  proof,  being  fearful  of  the  result.  At  last,  by  dint  of 
much  persuasion  he  consented  to  speak  the  words  which 
should  bring  the  restless  Binjie  before  them,  at  the  same  time 
observing  the  other  part  of  the  ceremony.  The  spirit  did  not 
appear,  but  that  it  heard  the  incantation  the  old  man  ever 
afterwards  firmly  believed.  The  day  had  not  long  closed 
before  a  fearful  thunderstorm  arose,  and  he  who  had  dared  to 
summon  Binjie  from  the  spirit  land  verily  believed  that  the 
disturbance  in  the  heavens  was  but  the  prelude  to  his  appear- 
ance. In  terror  he  waited,  and  the  storm  passed  over,  but 
never  more  could  he  be  persuaded  to  repeat  the  incantation. 


THE    LANDING    OF   THE    PRINCE 
OF    ORANGE 

And  please  your  Majesty  King  William, 
You're  welcomed  here  to  Brixham  Quay, 
To  eat  buckhorn  and  drink  bohea. 
Along  with  me ; 
And  please  your  Majesty  King  William. 

WHATEVER  may  be  thought  of  the  style  of  the  address 
which  the  men  of  Brixham  are  credited  by  tradition 
with  having  presented  to  William  of  Orange  on  his 
landing  at  their  port,  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  as  a 
welcome  it  is  lacking  in  heartiness. 

"  Such  as  I  have  give  I  thee."  There  was  no  invitation  to 
a  banquet,  or  even  to  a  cold  collation,  nor  a  suggestion  of  the 
bringing  forth  of  the  flowing  bowl.  Such  things  did  not  enter 
into  the  lives  of  fishermen  ;  but  they  offered  the  best  of  what 
they  had.  and  what  could  they  do  more  ?  They  were  fortunate 
in  possessing  a  supply  of  the  leaf  from  which  to  extract  that 
liquor^  which  cheers  but  does  not  inebriate,  thereby  anticipa- 
ting many  other  places  in  the  realm,  and  they  had  also  a  stock 
of  buckhorns. 

This  item  of  food  is  not  only  English,  but  of  respectable 
antiquity.  In  the  household  book  of  Katherine,  Countess  of 
Devon,  among  the  expenses  for  the  year  ending  24th  October, 
1534,  is  an  entry,  under  the  heading  of  "  Fish,"  of  i6s  4d,  paid 
for  bokhorne  ;  and  in  Chappie's  Review  of  Risdon,  in  a  list  "of 
the  different  sorts  of  fish  to  be  met  with  in  our  market," 
transcribed  from  Westcote's  View  of  Devonshire,  buckhorn  is 
also  mentioned.  It  formed  part  of  the  victualling  of  Fort 
Charles,  in  Salcombe  Harbour,  held  for  the  Royalists  by  Sir 
Edmund  Fortescue,  and  taken  by  Colonel  Weldon,  the  Par- 
liamentary Governor  of  Plymouth,  in  1645.  Buckhorn  was, 
therefore,  not  only  a  popular  article  of  food,  but  also  appears 
to  have  been  sufficiently  appreciated  to  enter  into  the  bill  of 
fare  of  a  great  Devonshire  house. 
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For  the  information  of  those  who  do  not  know  what  buck- 
horn  is,  we  may  explain  that  it  is  whiting,  split  open  and  dried 
in  the  sun. 

When  the  Prince  set  sail  from  Holland,  after  the  refitting 
of  his  fleet  which  had  suffered  considerable  damage  in  a 
violent  tempest  by  which  it  had  been  overtaken  immediately 
after  its  first  departure  from  port,  and  he  had  decided  that 
Torbay  would  be  the  most  favourable  place  for  his  landing,  he 
desired  that  the  4th  November  should  be  the  day  on  which  his 
foot  should  touch  English  soil.  It  was  the  day  of  the  month 
on  which  he  was  born,  and  on  which  he  had  been  married, 
and  it  was  his  wish  that  it  should  also  be  commemorated  by  his 
landing  in  England.  But  fate  ordained  that  this  should  take 
place  on  the  anniversary  of  another  event,  and  the  day  of  the 
month  on  which,  eighty-three  years  before  the  Protestant 
religion  had  escaped  a  blow  aimed  at  it,  was  to  witness  the 
coming  of  a  prince  pledged  to  protect  and  maintain  it. 

We  learn  that  the  people  were  apprenhensive  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  visit,  and  there  is  little  wonder  that  this 
was  so  when  the  size  of  his  fleet  is  remembered.  Fifty- 
one  ships  of  war,  eighteen  fire-ships,  and  about  330  hired 
transports  drawn  up  in  Torbay,  were  surely  sufficient  to 
awaken  misgivings  in  the  minds  of  many.  But  if  doubt 
existed  on  the  side  of  the  people,  William  also  appears  to 
have  had  his  share  of  it.  He  knew  that  he  had  the  good 
wishes  of  the  Protestants  of  England,  and  that  his  invitation 
had  been  supported  by  many  among  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
but  there  was  at  the  same  time  a  certain  section  that  was  not 
likely  to  be  favourable  to  him.  At  all  events  it  is  stated  that 
when  the  Prince  approached  the  shore  he  demanded  whether 
he  was  welcome.  Then  he  learned  that  the  men  of  Brixham 
desired  to  know  precisely  why  he  proposed  to  come  among 
them.  But  all  doubts  were  speedily  dispelled,  for  the  Prince, 
so  we  learn  from  Spence,  addressing  them,  said,  "  Mine  people, 
mine  good  people,  be  not  alarmed ;  I  am  only  come  for  your 
good,  for  all  your  goods."  Surely  nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory.  If  that  was  the  reason  of  the  Prince's  coming  he 
was  heartily  welcome.     And  the  men  of  Brixham  said  so. 

Then  William  put  them  to  the  proof,  and  desired 
that,  as  they  had  said  he  was  welcome,  they  would  come  and 
carry  him  ashore.     One  of  those  present,  who  is  stated  to 
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have  been  a  "  little  man,"  immediately  plunged  into  the  water, 
and  reaching  the  Prince  bore  him  to  the  strand.  The  stone 
upon  which  William  first  set  his  foot  is  still  shown. 

Into  the  question  of  a  ruler  of  a  state  becoming  the 
champion  of  any  form  of  religion,  it  is  not  for  us  here  to  enter. 
The  circumstances  of  the  time  were  peculiar  and  it  must 
perhaps  be  admitted  that  there  was  then  a  need  that  the 
monarch  should  undertake  to  maintain  the  Protestant  faith. 
But  the  men  of  Brixham  probably  did  not  trouble  themselves 
much  about  these  matters.  They  were  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  fact  they  were  promised  freedom  to  worship  according  to 
their  conscience. 

The  name  of  the  little  man  who  carried  William  to  the 
shore  is  said  to  have  been  Peter  Varwell,  and  in  a  curious  old 
Dutch  print  of  the  period,  published  by  Justus  Dankerts,  he 
is  shown  up  to  his  armpits  in  water. 

The  ship  which  brought  William  of  Orange  to  our  shores 
was  called  the  Princess  Mary,  in  honour  of  his  consort.  In 
Queen  Anne's  time  she  was  used  as  one  of  the  royal  yachts, 
and  continued  in  the  royal  service  until  the  accession  of 
George  I.  About  thirty  years  later  she  was  sold  by  the 
Government  to  a  firm  in  the  West  Indian  trade,  her  name 
being  changed  to  Betsey  Cairns.  Subsequently  she  was 
employed  as  a  collier,  running  between  Newcastle  and 
London,  and  was  eventually  lost  on  the  Black  Middens,  a 
dangerous  reef  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  This  occurred  in 
1827,  but  it  appears  that  her  historical  associations  still  clung 
to  her,  and  from  her  shattered  timbers  many  souvenirs  were 
made.  When  this  vessel  sailed  into  Torbay  with  the  prince 
on  board,  she  was  flying  the  English  colours,  and  was  display- 
ing the  following  motto :  "  The  Protestant  Religion,  and 
Liberties  of  England.     I  will  maintain  it." 

The  landing  of  the  Prince's  forces  occupied  three  days,  but 
William  himself  left  Brixham  before  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  proceeding  on  the  7th  November  to  Forde  House,  the 
residence  of  Sir  William  Courtenay,  near  Newton  Abbot. 

On  the  8th  November  William  proceeded  on  his  way  to 
Exeter,  and  entered  the  city  on  that  day.  The  procession, 
which  was  of  a  gorgeous  character,  was  headed  by  the  Earl  of 
Macclesfield,  with  two  hundred  gentlemen,  richly  accoutred 
and  mounted  on  Flanders  steeds.      As  attendants  upon  them 
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were  a  similar  number  of  negroes  from  the  Dutch  plantations 
in  America.  Then  came  two  hundred  Finlanders  in  bear 
skins,  with  black  armour  and  broad  swords.  These  were 
followed  by  fifty  gentlemen  and  fifty  pages,  attendant  upon 
and  supporting  the  banner  of  the  Prince,  which  bore  the 
words,  "  God  and  the  Protestant  religion."  Following,  were 
fifty  led  war-horses,  each  in  charge  of  two  grooms.  Then  on  a 
white  charger  came  William  in  a  suit  of  complete  armour  and 
a  white  plume  in  his  helmet.  By  his  side  footmen  were  running, 
and  following  him  some  two  hundred  mounted  gentlemen 
and  pages.  After  them  came  three  thousand  Swiss,  and  five 
hundred  volunteers,  the  latter  each  having  two  led  horses. 
The  chief  officer  with  six  hundred  guards,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  army  followed,  and  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people 
the  procession  entered  the  ancient  city. 

But  there  was  one  figure  in  this  gorgeous  pageant  which 
we  have  not  yet  mentioned.  It  was  that  of  a  little  man  who 
rode  bareheaded  before  the  Prince,  on  a  short,  ambling  pony, 
and  who  probably  felt  as  proud  as  any  in  that  gay  company. 
It  was  the  same  little  man  who  had  borne  the  Prince  through 
the  surf  at  Brixham. 

The  days  passed  away ;  the  Prince  left  Exeter — though  not 
before  he  had  invited  the  little  man  to  Court — and  proceeded 
on  his  expedition,  and  soon  after,  by  the  free  choice  of  the 
people  of  England,  was  hailed  as  King. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Brixham  man  bethought  him  of 
leaving  the  fishing  town  and  taking  his  way  to  London.  He 
bade  farewell  to  his  friends  and  neighbours,  telling  them  that 
they  might  expect  him  to  return  a  lord.  Had  he  but  kept  his 
errand  to  himself,  all  would  probably  have  gone  well,  but, 
elated  at  the  idea  of  being  received  at  Court,  and  desirous  of 
showing  his  importance,  he  very  unwisely  made  known  the 
reason  of  his  visit  to  the  Metropolis  to  certain  of  the  company 
who  happened  to  be  at  the  inn  where  he  stayed.  These 
proved  to  be  a  party  of  sharpers,  who  determined  to  turn  the 
matter  to  account.  They  accordingly  plied  the  little  man  so 
liberally  with  liquor  that  he  became  intoxicated,  and  forgot  all 
about  the  business  which  had  brought  him  to  London.  In 
that  state  he  was  kept  for  several  days. 

One  of  the  sharpers  secured  the  letter  of  the  Prince,  and, 
having  heard  all  the  particulars  of  the  landing  at  Brixham  and  the 
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subsequent  entry  into  Exeter,  went  to  the  palace  and  presented 
his  credentials.  Here  he  received  a  handsome  present  from 
the  King,  who  imagined  him  to  be  the  same  individual  who 
had  borne  him  from  his  vessel  to  the  land,  and,  having  gained 
his  end,  took  his  leave.  The  little  man  of  Brixham  was  at 
length  permitted  to  recover  from  his  drunken  bout,  and  lost 
no  time  in  setting  out  to  present  himself  at  the  palace.  But 
the  paper  that  was  to  ensure  his  admittance  to  the  royal 
presence  was  not  to  be  found,  and  his  story  was  disbelieved. 
He  was  regarded  as  an  impostor,  and  ordered  from  the  gates. 

He  returned  to  Brixham ;  but  his  was  no  triumphant 
entry  into  his  native  town.  Instead  of  becoming  a  great  man, 
he  remained  for  ever  a  little  one,  and  Brixham  lost  its  lord. 

While  this  honour  could,  perhaps,  be  ill-spared  at  the  time, 
the  day  was  to  come  when  the  fishing  town  in  Torbay  was  to 
be  able  to  boast  that  it  possessed  a  greater  number  of  lords  than 
any  other  town  in  England,  and  would  therefore  be  indifferent 
about  merely  losing  one.  A  visit  to  its  quay,  when  the  fisher 
folk  are  in  from  sea,  would  to-day  enable  one  to  see  a  number 
of  these  lords — men  who  still  eat  buckhorn,  and  sometimes 
drink  bohea,  though  not  always. 

Many  years  ago  the  manor  was  divided  and  sold,  and  a 
fourth  part  of  it  was  purchased  by  twelve  fishermen.  These 
shares  were  afterwards  divided  and  sub-divided,  the  number  of 
lords  of  the  manor  thus  increasing  to  a  wonderful  extent,  and 
as  it  was  usually  the  fishers  who  bought  these  moieties,  the 
holders  of  them  came  to  be  called  Quay  Lords. 
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A  halfpenny  for  a  rook, 

A  penny  for  a  jay  ; 
A  noble  for  a  fox, 

And  twelve  pence  for  a  grey. 

THE  depredations  of  Reynard  are  sometimes  the  cause  of 
no  little  vexation  to  the  possessors  of  poultry  yards, 
while  birds  are  not  infrequently  a  source  of  annoyance 
to  the  gardener.  But  according  to  this  old  rhyme  it  would 
appear  that  the  damage  a  rook  was  deemed  capable  of  doing 
was  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with  that  which  a  fox  could 
commit.  Unless  it  be  a  rhyme  without  reason  the  rewards 
were  proportional  to  the  services  performed;  and  thus  the  man 
who  killed  a  fox  must  have  been  considered  as  rendering  a 
benefit  a  hundred  and  sixty  times  greater  then  he  who  only 
killed  a  rook. 

But  a  noble  has  not  always  been  the  reward  of  those  who 
have  taken  upon  themselves  to  assist  in  the  extermination  of 
Reynard  and  his  fellow  depredators.  In  different  localities 
the  price  varied,  as  also  it  did  at  different  times.  In  the 
churchwardens'  accounts  of  Tavistock,  in  1588-g,  is  an  entry 
of  a  payment  of  eight  shillings  to  William  Gaye  "  for  killing  of 
eight  ffoxes  this  yere,"  while  in  the  same  accounts  of  nearly  a 
century  later  we  find  the  reward  to  be  much  greater.  Under 
the  date  of  may  i8th,  1673,  i^  ^•^  entry  to  the  following  effect  : 
"  This  day,  it  was  agreed  by  the  masters  and  inhabitants  of 
the  towne  and  parish  of  Tavystoke,  that  whosoever  shall  kill 
any  ffox  within  the  said  parish,  shall  receive  for  his  or  their 
paynes  in  so  doing,  the  sum  of  three  shillings  and  four  pence." 
This,  although  only  half  the  amount  which  the  rhyme  tells  us 
is  the  proper  payment,  is  certainly  an  improvement  on  the 
price  with  which  William  Gaye  had  to  be  content. 

About  sixty  years  later  we  find  in  the  Holne  church- 
wardens' accounts  for  1736-7  that  it  was  agreed  by  the 
parishioners  that  10s.  6d.  should  be  allowed  for  the  killing 
of  foxes,  and  in  1738-9,  is  an  entry:  "  Expended  for  killing 
of  two  foxes,  ^i."     In  1741-2  there  was  paid  for  killing  two 
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young  foxes,  the  sum  of  six  shillings,  so  that  it  would  seem 
that  the  amount  of  the  reward  was  governed  by  the  age  of  the 
animal.  An  entry  under  the  date  1782-3  has  something  of  the 
humorous  about  it.  Four  shillings  and  threepence  is  paid 
for  running  a  fox  to  Okehampton.  It  is  to  be  presumed  from 
this  that  the  good  folks  of  Holne  considered  it  very  probable  that 
they  had  got  rid  of  him,  and  that  the  Okehampton  men  would 
receive  the  benefit  of  his  attentions  in  the  future.  But  they 
were  not  quite  sure  of  it.  As  dead  men  tell  no  tales,  so  dead 
foxes  cannot  ravage  a  poultry  yard.  Had  Reynard's  head 
been  forthcoming  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  slayer  would  have 
received  the  customary  reward.  But  the  fox  had  only  been 
driven  off,  and  although  it  is  a  far  cry  from  Holne  to 
Okehampton,  there  was  a  chance  of  his  turning  up  again,  and 
so  it  was  evidently  thought  that  four  shillings  and  threepence 
would  be  a  fitting  remuneration  for  the  service  rendered. 

The  old  churchwardens'  accounts  in  numbers  of  parishes 
are  full  of  entries  of  similar  payments  for  the  destruction  of 
vermin,  but  there  are  not  always  instances  of  such  lavish 
expenditure  as  we  have  seen  at  Holne.  Indeed,  in  some 
instances  these  seem  to  incline  very  much  to  parsimony. 
In  the  adjoining  parish  of  Buckfastleigh  one  John  Howel,  who 
succeeded  in  "  killing  a  vixen,  and  destroying  four  cubs," 
was  rewarded  with  the  magnificent  sum  of  three  shillings, 
while  Peter  Hambly  for  destroying  forty  bullfinches,  or  hoops, 
as  they  were  formerly  called,  got  no  more  than  eighteenpence. 

When  we  learn  the  kind  of  meal  a  fox  is  able  to  make 
when  circumstances  permit,  ten  shillings  does  not  seem  to  be 
an  exorbitant  price  to  pay  for  his  head.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Johnes,  Rector  of  Bradstone,  Devon,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Bray, 
in  1832,  speaks  of  a  tame  vixen  which  a  friend  of  his  kept 
chained  up  near  his  house.*  She  was  visited  by  a  dog-fox, 
who,  seemingly  sensible  of  her  captivity,  and  of  her 
consequent  inability  to  provide  food  for  herself,  used 
to  bring  her  abundance.  In  one  night  he  supplied  her 
with  a  hare,  eight  young  rabbits,  and  six  moles.  A  fox  with 
a  penchant  for  feather  rather  than  fur,  wood  speedily  clear  a 
hen-roost  at  this  rate,  and  ten  shillings  would  indeed  be  well 
spent  in  ensuring  the  robber's  destruction. 


Tamar  and  Tavy,  letter  xix. 
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The  badger,  or  grey,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  though 
capable  of  committing  depredations,  does  not  carry  them  to 
such  an  extent  as  the  fox.  The  rhyme  indicates  this,  for  a 
man  would  have  to  kill  six  or  seven  badgers  ere  he  could  be 
regarded  as  such  a  public  benefactor  as  the  slayer  of  a  fox. 
According  to  popular  belief,  there  is  a  kind  of  understanding 
between  the  two  animals.  The  Devonshire  peasant  will  tell 
you  that  the  fox  will  carry  off  his  spoils  and  share  them  with 
the  badger,  in  return  for  which  service,  the  latter  makes  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  shelter  Reynard  when  hard  pressed  by  the 
hounds,  and,  if  necessary,  to  fight  his  battle  for  him.  That 
the  badger  has  to  place  its  habitation  at  the  disposal  of  the 
fox  is  true  enough,  for  Reynard  never  fails  to  eject  him  when 
he  wants  an  abode.  He  is  too  lazy  to  dig  a  hole  for  himself, 
and  consequently  takes  advantage  of  the  more  industrious 
habits  of  the  badger. 

Rooks  and  jays  are  capable  of  doing  much  damage,  the 
former  devoting  attention  to  the  corn,  and  the  latter  to  the 
gardens,  and  we  can  therefore  very  well  imagine  that  a  half- 
penny for  one  and  a  penny  for  the  other,  would  never  be 
begrudged.  But  the  rhyme  by  no  means  includes  the  whole 
of  the  animals  and  birds  which  had  prices  set  upon  their  heads. 
War  was  carried  on  against  several  other  kinds  of  depredators. 

We  have  seen  how  Peter  Hambly  earned  eighteenpence 
at  Buckfastleigh  for  killing  forty  hoops,  or  bullfinches.  In 
the  Holne  churchwardens  accounts,  to  which  we  have  referred, 
are  also  entries  of  money  paid  for  the  destruction  of  those 
birds,  but,  with  the  customary  generosity  of  that  parish,  the 
sums  were  greatly  in  excess  of  the  payment  which  Peter 
Hambly  had  earlier  received.  In  1790-1,  we  find  that  four- 
pence  was  paid  for  a  single  bullfinch,  and  there  are  also 
entries  of  several  shillings  paid  for  killing  birds,  the  names  of 
which  are  not  given. 

That  some  must  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  it  is  cer- 
tain. The  otter,  the  hedgehog,  the  polecat,  and  the  marten,  all 
came  in  for  a  share  of  their  attention,  and  at  the  spot  on  which 
the  spoils  of  the  chase  were  exposed,  often  the  churchyard,  in 
order  that  the  parishioners  might  assure  themselves  that  they 
had  their  money's  worth,  there  must  sometimes  have  been 
seen  quite  a  large  collection  of  fur  and  feather. 


A    MOORLAND    TOWN 

Chaggevord, 
Good  Lord  ! 

MANY  of  the  villages  bordering  upon  Dartmoor  are  still 
remote,  even  though  the  railway  does  touch  some 
parts  of  the  great  waste.  There  are  yet  settlements 
that  wear  much  the  same  appearance  as  they  did  a  century 
or  more  ago,  and  others  that  have  undergone  considerable 
change  within  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Among  the 
latter  is  the  little  market  town  on  the  Teign,  a  native  of  which, 
if  asked  in  the  winter  to  what  place  he  belonged,  would 
formerly,  it  is  said,  often  reply  with  a  shiver,  "  Chaggevord, 
good  Lord  !  " 

Chagford  was  out  of  the  world  a  century  ago,  and  during 
such  winters  as  we  are  told  they  used  to  experience  in  former 
days  could  not  have  been  considered  one  of  the  most  desirable 
of  the  rural  retreats  of  the  West.  But  everything  changes — 
even  the  weather  ;  and  Chagford,  with  its  comfortable  hotels, 
library,  and  electric  light,  is  now  as  endurable  during 
winter  as  most  places  of  its  kind,  and  it  is  questionable  if  a 
native  would  now  refer  to  it,  even  in  that  season,  with  any 
other  feelings  than  those  of  pride. 

But  Chagford  is  essentially  a  summer  place,  even  though 
the  winters  are  not  as  we  are  told  they  once  were.  During 
the  time  of  the  long  days  and  the  sunshine,  there  is  no  pleas- 
anter  resort  on  the  borders  of  the  moor.  At  that  season  of  the 
year  the  native,  when  asked  where  he  hails  from,  does  not 
shrug  his  shoulders  and  answer  your  question  with  a  discon- 
tented air,  but,  with  a  bright  look,  is  more  likely  to  reply, 
"  Chaggevord,  an'  what  d'e  think  o't  ?  " 


DARTMOOR    FARE 

Dartmoor  air 

For  Dartmoor  fare. 

1"^His  rhyme  is  ambiguous.  It  might  be  supposed  to  mean 
that  the  only  fare  for  the  wanderer  on  Dartmoor  is  the 
air,  which  however  pure  and  beneficial  it  may  be,  would 
scarcely  satisfy  a  hungry  man.  One  can  certainly  enjoy  the 
mountain  breeze,  and  one  feels  invigorated  after  breathing  it  for 
a  few  hours,  but  it  hardly  takes  the  place  of  a  meal.  Indeed, 
the  rambler  probably  finds  himself  in  greater  need  of  food 
after  breathing  it  than  he  did  before,  and  also  ready  to  eat 
whatever  may  be  forthcoming. 

And  this  is  precisely  what  the  rhyme  means.  Dartmoor 
fare  is  sometimes  of  the  roughest,  but  Dartmoor  air  will  be 
found  an  excellent  appetizer.  It  will  enable  the  most  fasti- 
dious to  enjoy  the  dish  always  obtainable  even  in  the  most 
remote  farmhouse  on  the  moor — bacon  and  potatoes. 

Of  course  the  Dartmoor  man  does  not  confine  himself  to 
this,  but  failing  other  kinds  of  food,  he  is  content  with  it. 
But  the  moor  has  much  to  offer  besides.  The  stream  yields 
trout;  mushrooms  are  sometimes  plentiful ;  in  places  rabbits 
are  by  no  means  scarce ;  and  never  a  summer  passes  when 
whortleberries — hurts,  as  the  country-people  call  them, — are 
not  to  be  gathered  in  abundance.  In  some  parts  of  the  moor 
it  is  customary  for  the  picker  to  utter  these  words,  in  the 
belief  that  the  charm  will  ensure  the  finding  of  a  good  supply 
of  the  berries  : 

The  first  I  pick  I  eat ; 

The  second  I  pick  I  throw  away  ; 

The  third  I  pick  I  put  in  my  can. 

Ordinary  tin  cans  holding  about  a  quart  are  often  carried, 
and  when  these  are  filled  their  contents  are  emptied  into  a 
basket. 

The  term  by  which  the  berries  are  known  to  the  peasantry 
is  one  of  some  antiquity.  Fuller  in  speaking  of  the  fruit  says 
it   is   "  so  plentiful  in  this  shire    [Devon] ,  that  it  is  a  kind 
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of  harvest  to  poor  people,  whose  children,  nigh  Axminster,  will 
earne  eight  pence  a  day,  for  a  moneth  together,  in  gathering 
them.  First,  they  are  green,  then  red,  and  at  last  a  dark 
blew.  The  whitest  hands  among  the  Romans  did  not  disdain 
their  blacknesse  ;  witnesse  the  Poet 

' — Vaccinia  nij^ra  leguntur.' 

Nothing  more  have  I  to  observe  of  these  berries,  save  that 
the  ancient  and  martiall  family  of  the  Baskervilles,  in  Here- 
fordshire, give  a  Chevron  between  three  Hurts  proper,  for 
their  arms." 

//  n'est  sauce  que  d'appetit.  And  Dartmoor  air  certainly 
gives  one  the  latter,  and  renders  acceptable  the  roughest 
Dartmoor  fare. 


THE    PIXIES 

Little  pixy,  fair  and  slim, 
Without  a  rag  to  cover  him. 

IF  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  the  pixy  seems 
desirous  of  possessing,  it  is  a  suit  of  clothes.  He  has 
devoloped  quite  a  mania  for  collecting  bits  of  rag  and  pins, 
presumably  to  enable  him  to  make  some  sort  of  a  garment, 
and  the  gift  of  either  one  or  the  other  is  always  welcomed  by 
him.  At  least  we  should  suppose  so,  for  those  who  guide 
visitors  to  the  grottos  the  pixies  are  said  to  frequent, 
generally  recommended  that  such  articles  should  be  left  as 
offerings.  But  though  the  couplet  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
the  pixies  must  be  included  among  the  sans  cnlotte,  we  have 
never  met  with  any  account  of  one  being  seen  in  an  entirely 
nude  state,  though  they  are  said  sometimes  to  present  the 
appearance  of  a  bundle  of  rags. 

To  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  rhyme  would  be  hard 
enough,  but  the  difficulty  does  not  stop  there.  They  have 
often  been  seen,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  stories  related  of 
them,  dressed  in  fanciful  garments,  generally  of  a  green 
colour,  and,  however  it  may  shock  our  artistic  sense,  these 
appear  to  be  not  infrequently  of  modern  style.  Instead  of 
doublet  and  trunks  the  peasant  speaks  of  the  little  elves  being 
dressed  in  coat  and  trousers.  But  perhaps  that  is  only  his 
way  of  describing  the  garments  of  old  days.     Let  us  hope  so. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  at  the  very  outset  a  difficulty 
confronts  anyone  who  essays  to  write  about  the  pixies.  But 
if  it  be  impossible  to  get  over  a  difficulty  there  is  usually  a  way 
of  getting  round  it.  We  will,  therefore,  content  ourselves  by 
imagining  that  the  pixies  were  very  much  like  mortals,  and 
that  all  the  accounts  of  their  costume,  or  absence  of  it,  are 
correct. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  this  question  let  us  now  consider 
the  more  important  one  of  what  the  pixies  are.  On  Dartmoor 
they  are  usually  said  to  be  the  souls  of  unbaptized  children, 
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having  the  power  to  assume  a  diminutive  human  form.  They 
are  akin  to  the  brownies  and  the  duergar  of  the  North,  and  to 
the  supernatural  dwarfs  of  other  countries.  Brand  derives 
the  name  from  "  puckes,"  which  anciently  signified  a  mis- 
chievous spirit,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  a  rock  exists  on  the 
borders  of  the  moor,  above  the  Teign,  near  Holy-street,  wliich 
is  associated  with  the  pixies,  and  is  known  as  Puckie  or 
Puggie  Stone. 

In  the  stories  that  are  related  of  these  little  elves,  we 
almost  invariably  find  that  they  get  the  better  of  human  beings 
in  their  transactions  with  them.  There  are  exceptions  to  this, 
but  in  most  of  the  tales  the  pixies  are  shown  to  be  clever,  and 
if  treated  in  a  manner  which  is  not  according  to  the  usually 
received  notion  of  the  fitness  of  things,  will  contrive  to  punish 
those  who  have  slighted  them.  But  notwithstanding  this 
they  have  been  dispossessed  of  their  territory,  for  we  suppose 
they  appeared  upon  the  moor  before  man.  The  victory  has 
been  gained  by  the  latter,  on  account  of  his  being  bigger  and 
stronger ;  compared  to  the  pixy  he  is  as  Goliath  of  Gath  to  a 
little  child.  It  was  a  war  between  giants  and  dwarfs,  and  the 
former  were  the  victors.  Their  power  lay  in  their  muscles ; 
the  power  of  the  dwarfs  lay  in  their  brains.  The  country  of 
the  pigmies  were  wrested  from  them,  but  the  giants  could  never 
match  them  in  intellect.  Brute  force  did  its  work,  but  brains 
made  the  subsequent  conditions  of  existence  as  comfortable 
for  the  conquered  as  for  the  conquerors. 

This,  of  course,  would  be  the  version  of  the  vanquished. 
They  must  find  some  excuse  for  being  worsted,  and  so  they 
magnified  the  victors  into  giants,  against  whom  it  was  not,  of 
course,  reasonable  to  imagine  they  could  prevail.  They  also 
wanted  to  claim  something  for  themselves,  and  so  they  made 
the  giants  stupid  and  the  dwarfs  clever. 

But  who  were  the  dwarfs,  and  who  were  the  giants  ? 
The  hardy  Celt  long  inhabited  the  fastnesses  of  Dartmoor, 
giving  to  its  hills  and  streams  their  names.  He  has  left  marks 
of  his  occupation  in  the  ruins  of  his  dwellings  and  his  sepul- 
chral monuments.  But  he  was  dispossessed  by  the  invading 
Saxon,  who  has  also  left  his  mark  of  early  settlement  there, 
found  chiefly  in  the  names  of  hamlets  and  farms. 

Is  the  Celt  a  dwarf,  and  the  Saxon  the  gaint  ?  It  may  be 
objected  that  if  this  were  so  the  latter  would  not  have  related 
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stones  of  his  ancient  foe  in  which  the  latter  came  off  best. 
But  the  Celt  n|§y  have  continued  to  relate  the  adventures  in 
which  he  took  part,  taking  care  to  show  himself  in  the  most 
favourable  light,  and  when  in  the  course  of  time  the  two  races 
became  fused,  and  the  meaning  of  the  stories  forgotten,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  still  be  told  in 
some  form  or  other,  and  so  handed  down.  They  would  be 
preserved,  but  the  facts  distorted.  That  the  narrator  would  be 
telling  a  story  against  his  own  people,  since  he  would  naturally 
regard  himself  as  being  of  the  conquering  race,  is  true  ;  and 
this  is  precisely  what  in  most  cases  is  done  by  anyone  who 
relates  a  pixy  tale.  The  joke  is  usually  on  the  side  of  the  pixy 
and  not  on  that  of  the  race  to  which  the  narrator  belono-s, 
usually  a  moor  farmer  or  peasant,  but  they  appear  to  be 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise  that  it  is  so. 

The  rhyme  touches  not  only  upon  the  question  of  raiment, 
but  also  tells  us  that  the  pixy  is  small  in  stature,  and  that  he 
is  fair  and  slim.  By  the  latter  term  we,  of  course,  under- 
stand that  he  is  slender. 

The  couplet  tells  us  also  that  the  little  people  are  fair, 
by  which  we  presume  it  is  meant  that  they  are  pleasing  in 
appearance.  Many  of  the  stories  related  of  them  go  to 
show  that  they  are  also  fair  in  their  dealings. 

Numbers  of  stories  are  related  on  the  moor  of  pixy-led 
travellers,  and  the  little  elves  are  blamed  for  leading  the 
wayfarer  from  his  path.  At  first  sight  this  certainly  does 
appear  rather  unkind  on  their  part,  but  judging  from  their 
other  deeds  it  would  be  unsafe  to  assert  that  they  had  not 
very  good  grounds  for  their  actions.  The  traveller  may  have 
approached  too  near  the  scene  of  some  midnight  gathering, 
and  it  may  have  been  necessary  for  pixy  reasons  to  draw  him 
from  it.  Or  it  may  be  that  he  has  at  some  time  put  a  slight 
upon  them,  or  has,  perhaps,  had  the  hardihood  to  assert  that 
he  actually  did  not  believe  in  their  existence,  and  has  thus 
drawn  punishment  on  himself.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  much  of  the  trouble  caused  by  the  pixies  could  be 
avoided  if  people  when  led  astray  by  them  would  only  turn 
their  outer  garments  inside  out.  The  path  they  desired  to 
follow  would  then  be  revealed,  if  what  the  gossips  say  be  true. 

Certainly  many  of  the  actions  of  these  little  people  are 
difficult  to  understand.     Why  they  should  trouble  themselves 
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to  come  in  considerable  numbers  to  a  farmer's  barn,  for 
instance,  and  thresh  his  corn  for  him,  seems  inexplicable, 
though  it  may  possibly  be  that  they  consider  they  owe  him 
some  compensation  for  having  taken  the  liberty  of  furiously 
riding  his  colts  over  the  moor.  That  the  latter  is  one  of  the 
pastimes  in  which  they  indulge  is  beyond  doubt,  for  the  manes 
of  the  animals  may  sometimes  be  seen  looped  up  in  the  form 
of  little  stirrups. 

Then  again  it  is  rather  incomprehensible  why  they  should 
put  themselves  to  the  inconvenience  of  rising  at  a  very  early 
hour  in  order  that  they  may  pinch  the  lazy  maid-servants 
who  are  reluctant  to  quit  their  beds,  particularly  that  the 
work  the  said  servants  have  to  perform  is  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  and  not  for  the  pixies  themselves.  But  that  they  do 
this,  or  rather  used  to  do  it,  is  indisputable,  for  the  pixy 
records  are  full  of  such  instances.  We  will  not  pretend  to 
explain  this,  but  simply  content  ourselves  with  the  observation 
that  it  is  evident  that  pixy  ways  are  not  as  ours. 

The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  most  of  the  pixy  stories  is 
that  it  is  unwise  to  interfere  with  their  actions  in  any  way. 
The  good  farmer  discovered  this  when,  delighted  at  the  work 
a  pixy  had  performed  in  his  barn,  he  made  a  suit  of  clothes 
for  the  little  elf,  and  set  the  garments  out  where  he  would  be 
sure  to  see  them.  Without  waiting  a  moment  he  arranged 
himself  in  the  smart  clothes  provided  for  him,  and  then, 
instead  of  taking  up  the  flail  and  commencing  work,  as  the 
farmer  fondly  expected,  he  looked  proudly  at  his  little  limbs 
encased  in  the  new  garments,  then  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  he  gave  utterance  to  the  following  couplet,  which 
enables  us  to  conclude  this  brief  account  with  another 
Devonshire  rhyme : — 

Pixy  fine,  pixy  gay, 
Pixy  now  will  run  away. 


THE    FARDEL    FIELD 

'Twixt  Potsans  Bridge  and  Fardel  Hall 
Lies  more  money  than  the  Devil  can  haul. 

A  VARIANT  of  this  couplet  substitutes  "  Between  this  stone  " 
for  the  first  three  words,  in  allusion  to  a  stone  with 
Ogham  characters  which  was  found  forming  part  of 
the  bridge  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  which  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Which  is  the  correct  version  we  are  unable 
to  say.  The  fact  that  the  stone  has  only  within  comparatively 
recent  years  come  to  light  proves  nothing,  for  it  probably 
stood  somewhere  near  the  bridge  prior  to  its  being  built  into 
it.  In  the  various  accounts  in  which  the  rhyme  has  appeared 
in  print,  the  stone  is  always  mentioned,  one  writer  probably 
following  another,  but  we  prefer  as  a  heading  to  these 
remarks  the  version  we  have  heard  in  the  locality. 

Fardel  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Cornwood,  near  the 
road  leading  from  the  village  of  that  name  to  Ivybridge,  and 
is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  as  being  the  former  home 
of  the  Raleighs.  It  is  now  a  farmhouse,  but  much  of  the 
ancient  dwelling  is  still  remaining,  as  also  is  a  portion  of 
the  chapel.  In  Moore's  History  of  Devonshire  there  is  a 
woodcut  view  of  the  house  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Condy, 
of  Plymouth. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  honour 
of  being  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  claimed 
for  Fardel  by  those  living  in  the  vicinity,  but  the  letter 
which  Moore  quotes  from  Wood's  Athena  Oxoniensis  quite 
disposes  of  its  pretension.  This  letter*  is  from  Sir  Walter 
to  Mr.  Duke,  and  was  written  in  1584,  when  he  was  32 
years  of  age.  In  it  he  makes  application  to  purchase  Hayes, 
a  farm  in  the  parish  of  East  Budleigh,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Otter,  and  speaks  of  having  been  born  there,  and  says 
that  it  was  for  some  time  in  his  father's  possession.  The 
latter  appears  to  have  gone  there  from  Fardel,  either  before 
or  soon  after  his  first  marriage. 

The  bridge  which  is  mentioned  in  the  rhyme  is  of  no 
importance  whatever,  consisting  merely  of  stones  laid  over 
a   rivulet   and   covered   with   the  road  metalling.     But  it  is 

*Now  in  the  Exeter  Museum. 
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probable  that  before  the  making  of  the  road  a  foot-bridge 
existed  here.  Indeed,  such  must  have  been  the  case,  if  the 
version  of  the  rhyme  which  we  have  given  is  of  any  antiquity. 
The  stone  with  the  Ogham  characters  occupied  a  position 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  present  bridge  and  on  its  importance 
being  discovered  it  was  removed  to  the  courtyard  at  Fardel, 
and  afterwards,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the  British  Museum. 
It  was  described  by  Sir  Edward  Smirke  in  a  paper  printed 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  in 
1861,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  other  now  at  Tavistock, 
is  the  only  stone  that  has  been  found  in  Devon  with  an 
Ogham   inscription. 

But  interesting  as  a  closer  examination  of  the  stone 
might  be,  it  is  not  with  that  we  have  now  to  do.  Our  present 
business  is  to  give  some  attention  to  the  field  lying  between 
the  spot  on  which  it  was  discovered,  and  the  ancient  farm- 
house of  Fardel.  This  piece  of  ground,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  rhyme,  should  certainly  be  of  considerable  value,  that 
is,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Prince  of  Darkness  is  able 
to  carry  a  heavy  load. 

The  treasure  cannot  be  discovered  although  it  may 
remain  but  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
in  a  direct  line  between  the  bridge  and  the  farmhouse.  All 
efforts  to  break  the  ground  are  futile.  Such  cannot  be 
done  ;  at  least  that  is  what  you  will  be  told  in  the  locality. 

It  is  not  only  to  the  field,  however,  that  a  mystery 
attaches.  The  house  also  is  the  scene  of  the  supernatural, 
or  rather  was  so,  though  fortunately  for  the  inmates,  the 
Evil  One  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  part  in  it. 
Along  the  passages,  and  in  the  chambers,  the  rustling  of  a 
silken  robe  would  often  be  heard  by  those  seated  by  the 
hearth,  and  they  knew  that  "  the  dead  lady  "  had  come  to 
visit  them.  Who  she  was  they  could  not  tell,  nor  was  her 
spirit  ever  seen.  No  sound  of  footfalls  could  be  de- 
tected ;  only  those  made  by  the  trailing  vestures  of  the 
ghostly  visitant  as  she  passed  through  the  old  house. 

This  Fardel  rhyme  is  not  the  only  one,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  tells  us  of  concealed  treasure  in  Devonshire,  but 
what  is  wanted  is  another  telling  us  not  of  further  riches, 
but  informing  us  how  to  get  at  those  of  which  we  have 
already  heard. 


THE    WIFE    OF    THREE    HUSBANDS 

Thrice   happy   Mary, 
Harris,  Wise  and  Gary. 

THE  rhyme  which  we  have  quoted  is  traditionally  stated 
to  be  "the  posy  of  a  ring"  that  formerly  belonged  to 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  Viscount  Carrickfergus. 
She  was  married  first  to  Sir  Thomas  Wise,  the  builder  of 
Sydenham,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lyd  ;  secondly  to  Mr. 
Harris ;  and  lastly  to  Sir  Henry  Carew,  or,  as  the  name 
was  pronounced,  Carey.  As  the  posy  describes  her  "  thrice 
happy,"  we  are  justified  in  believing  her  matrimonial  ventures 
to  have  been  in  each  case  of  a  satisfactory  nature. 

Sir  Thomas  Wise,  the  lady's  first  husband,  who  was 
knighted  at  the  time  of  the  Coronation  of  James  I.,  com- 
pleted the  building  of  Sydenham  in  that  monarch's  reign, 
but  it  had  been  begun  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  has, 
however,  been  said  that  the  mansion  never  was  actually 
completed ;  that  although  Sir  Thomas  sold  his  estate  of 
Mount  Wise,  in  the  present  town  of  Devonport,  to  provide 
funds  for  the  purpose,  the  amount  realized  was  insufficient, 
and  a  gable  in  a  ruinous  condition  has  been  pointed  out  in 
proof  of  the  story.  There  are  others  who  refuse  to  accept 
these  accounts,  and  who  consider  that  the  gable,  which  is  im- 
perfect in  the  interior,  was  probably  dismantled  by  Cromwell's 
troopers,  who  took  the  house  from  the  Parliamentarians  in 
January,   1645. 

Sydenham  is  a  fine  example  of  Elizabethan  domestic 
architecture,  and  is  pleasingly  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Marystowe.  The  ground  plan  forms  the  shape  of  the  letter 
E,  like  that  of  many  mansions  of  the  period,  and  was 
adopted  as  a  compliment  to  the  Virgin  Queen.  There  is  a 
fine  hall,  a  grand  staircase,  and  some  exceedingly  good  oak 
panelling,  and  among  other  matters  deemed  necessary  when 
the  house  was  built,  a  secret  passage  leading  from  the 
banqueting  hall  to  the  upper  chambers.  Antique  furniture, 
a  set  of  magnificent  housings,  costly  armour,  and  other 
objects  of  a  similar  kind,  all  in  keeping  with  the  architecture 
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and  decorations,  take  the  visitor  back  to  times  that  have 
long  flown.  On  the  walls  of  some  of  the  rooms  in  the 
ancient  house  hang  portraits  of  its  former  possessors  and 
their  dames.  One  of  them,  much  decayed,  represents  a 
lady  very  gorgeously  dressed.  It  is  a  portrait  of  Mary 
Wise,  and  on  one  of  her  fingers  she  displays  a  large  ring 
on  which  tradition  states  the  posy  was  engraved. 

There  is  a  reference  to  her  first  husband  in  the  Present- 
ment of  a  Jury  at  a  Survey  Court  for  the  Forest  of 
Dartmoor,  held  in  August,  1609,  at  Okehampton.  The 
jurors  present  that  William  Chastie  confessed  to  having 
"  kild  a  stagge  with  a  pece  or  gun  nere  a  month  since 
about  Blacktorrebeare  (wch.  is  part  of  the  fforest  of  Dart- 
moore  and  part  in  Venville)  and  that  he  did  it  for  Sir 
Thomas  Wys  .  .  .  and  delivered  the  same  to  the  said  Sir 
Thomas  at  his  house  at  Sidnham,  at  wch.  tyme  he  told 
him  that  he  had  killed  the  same  dere  in  the  fforest." 

Sydenham  continued  in  the  family  of  Wise  until  about 
the  year  1700,  when  it  passed  to  Edmund  Tremayne,  of 
CuUacombe,  on  his  marriage  with  Arabella,  the  daughter 
and  sole  heiress  of  Sir  Edward  Wise.  Rather  over  a 
century  later,  in  1808,  it  passed  by  will  to  the  Cornish 
branch  of  the  Tremayne  family,  in  which  it  at  present 
remains. 

In  the  church  of  Marystowe  there  is  a  monument  to 
Sir  Thomas  Wise  and  the  Lady  Mary.  Their  life-size 
effigies  represent  them  lying  side  by  side  under  a  canopy, 
and  around  them  are  their  children.  The  monument 
commemorates  only  her  first  husband ;  it  is  left  to  the  posy 
to  tell  us  of  the  others  who  made  the  daughter  of  Carrick- 
fergus  "  thrice  happy." 
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He  that  will  not  merry  be 

With  a  pretty  girl  by  the  fire, 
I  wish  he  was  a-top  of  Dartmoor 

A-stiigged  in  the  mire. 

WHEN  the  faggot  is  crackling  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
joke  is  going  its  round  among  the  company  gathered 
in  front  of  the  cheerful  blaze,  and  the  farmhouse 
kitchen  is  filled  with  sounds  of  mirth,  it  is  certainly 
disappointing  to  observe  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  any  of 
those  present  to  join  in  the  merriment.  Such  would  be 
inexcusable  under  any  circumstances,  but  is  doubly  repre- 
hensible when  in  the  circle  there  are  those  of  the  fair  sex, 
who  have  both  youth  and  good  looks  upon  their  side.  This 
at  least  is  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  old  Devonshire  rhyme 
when  the  conduct  of  the  morose  individual  is  regarded  as 
deserving  a  punishment  by  no  means  light.  For  this 
refusal  to  take  part  in  the  fireside  festivities  the  wish  is  not 
disguised  that  he  should  find  himself  in  a  situation  where  the 
sounds  of  laughter  would  never  be  likely  to  reach  him. 

Much  of  the  swampy  land  of  Dartmoor  is  in  its  higher 
parts.  Generally  speaking,  the  valleys  consist  of  firm  ground, 
the  bogs  are  found  on  the  hills,  and  the  mires  chiefly  at 
the  head  of  streams.  A  distinction  is  drawn  on  Dartmoor 
between  a  mire  and  a  bog.  The  former  is  a  swamp,  and 
these,  for  the  most  part,  are  impassable  ;  by  the  latter  is 
usually  meant  the  wide  stretches  of  peaty  ground  which, 
though  not  to  be  passed  over  by  a  horseman,  present  no 
difficulties  to  the  pedestrian,  though  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  the  walking,  if  a  series  of  leaps  from  hummock  to 
hummock  can  be  called  walking,  is  none  of  the  pleasantest. 

The  punishment  deemed  fitting  for  the  ill-tempered 
member  of  the  company  was  that  the  warm  fireside  should 
be  exchanged  for  a  Dartmoor  mire ;  and — that  he  should 
be  "  stugged  "  in  it. 

This  word,  in  general  use  among  country  people  throughout 
the  county  at  the  present  time,  is  of  respectable  antiquity. 
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We  find  it  in  an  old  Devonshire  song,  where  it  is  used  as 
indicating  a  difficult  position  from  which  a  way  of  escape 
does  not  readily  present  itself. 

It  was  among  the  ways  of  good  Queen  Bess, 
Who  ruled  as  w-ell  as  ever  mortal  can,  sir, 
When  she  was  stugged,  and  the  country  in  a  mess, 
She  was  wont  to  send  for  a  Devon  man,  sir. 

And  among  Devon  men  none  are  better  able  to  render 
assistance  to  one  unfortunate  enough  to  find  himself  in  a 
mire,  than  a  native  of  Dartmoor. 

Ponies  and  sheep  have  been  sometimes  engulfed  in  these 
dangerous  places,  or,  to  use  an  expression  now  not  often 
heard,  have  gone  into  a  Dartmoor  stable.  Moormen,  when 
endeavouring  to  extricate  a  horse  which  has  sunk  in  a  mire, 
always,  if  possible,  get  the  animal  on  its  side.  There  is 
then  a  chance  of  drawing  it  to  the  hard  ground ;  but  to 
attempt  to  pull  it  out  when  it  is  able  to  plunge,  and,  in  its 
frantic  efforts  to  rise  and  beat  the  surface  of  the  swamp,  is 
useless  The  number  of  animals,  however,  which  sink  into 
these  mires  is  exceedingly  few.  We  have  known  moormen 
who  have  been  able  to  say  that  for  year  after  year  they  have 
not  lost  cattle  or  sheep  through  such  a  cause.  The  animals 
naturally  avoid  such  spots,  and  unless  it  be  on  a  very  dark 
night,  or  when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  they  seldom  approach 
sufficiently  near  to  them  to  run  into  danger,  while  the  Dart- 
moor ponies,  bred  on  the  waste,  seem  to  shun  them  by  instinct. 

Two  of  the  worst  mires  in  the  forest  of  Dartmoor  are 
situated  in  the  south  quarter,  the  one  around  the  springs 
of  the  Avon,  and  the  other  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Swin- 
combe  river. 

In  the  summer  of  1879  a  trench  was  dug  in  Anne  Head 
Mire  for  the  purpose  of  draining  it  to  some  extent.  This 
was  done  by  direction  of  several  farmers,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  pasturing  cattle  on  that  part  of  the  forest,  and  the 
work  was  carried  out  by  one  well  known  for  many  a  long 
year  on  the  moor,  but  who  has  said  good-bye  to  it  for  ever 
— old  John  Bishop,  of  Swincombe.  Sheep  and  cattle  had 
been  lost,  and  it  was  resolved  to  endeavour,  if  possible, 
to  render  the  mire  less  dangerous.  For  a  time  the  drain 
accomplished  its  purpose,  and  then  it  gradually  filled  up  again^ 
until  Anne  Head  was  as  bad  as  ever. 
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This,  however,  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  case ;  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  drain  places  on  the  moor  for  many 
generations.  In  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  the  Parish 
of  Holne  is  an  entry  of  a  payment  of  4s.  under  the  date 
1736-7,  for  the  draining  of  a  mire,  and  in  1741-2  a  payment 
of  los.  is  shown  for  similar  work. 

The  morass  at  the  source  of  the  Swincombe  river  was 
formerly  considered  to  be  more  dangerous  than  even  that 
at  Anne  Head,  on  account  of  its  extent,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  ever  was  so.  It  is  certainly  not  so  now,  but  its 
present  improved  condition  is  owing  to  mining  operations 
near  by  having  drained  it  to  some  extent. 

At  Erme  Head  is  also  a  mire  which,  within  our  own 
recollection,  was  in  a  very  different  state  from  what  it  is 
now,  although  no  artificial  means  have  been  employed  to 
drain  it.  It  seems  to  be  naturally  filling  up,  or  hardening, 
and  unless  it  be  during  a  very  wet  season,  it  now  presents 
little  obstacle  to  the  passing  of  a  horse.  Several  instances 
of  a  similar  character  might  be  mentioned.  Within  our 
recollection  the  plateau  between  East  Dart  Head  and  Cran- 
mere  Pool  has  become  less  boggy.  Dick's  Well,  the  former 
source  of  the  Doe  Tor  Brook,  has  been  dry  for  years,  the 
stream  now  rising  a  short  distance  from  it. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Dartmoor  is  a  mire  known  as 
Raybarrow  Pool. 

Very  frequently  small,  bright  green  spots  are  met  with, 
usually  near  the  rivers,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  dangerous 
of  all.  They  occur  in  the  midst  of  hard  ground,  and  the 
passer-by,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  moor  is  but  slight, 
never  suspects  their  real  nature  until  he  sets  foot  upon 
them,  when  this  is  all  too  suddenly  revealed.  They  are 
known  as  feather-beds,  and  in  the  sense  that  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly soft  and  yielding,  or  "  plum,"  as  the  moorman 
would  say,  the  name  is  not  an  inappropriate  one. 

Knowing  what  a  Dartmoor  mire  is  like,  we  shall  probably 
not  feel  that  we  can  quite  go  to  the  length  of  echoing  the 
wish  expressed  in  the  rhyme.  Rather  would  we  hope  that 
some  friendly  help  should  be  forthcoming  to  assist  from  his 
slough  of  despond  the  unhappy  wight  in  whom  the  presence 
of  youth  and  beauty  fail  to  arouse  any  joyous  feelings. 
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Ubber  lubbers,  Harford  gads, 

Brent  pretty  maidens,  and   Buckfastleigh  lads. 

IT  is  evident  that  this  rhyme,  which  seventy  or  eighty  years 
ago  was  current  in  the  places  mentioned  in  it,  did  not 
emanate  from  the  first  named  parish.  Perhaps  it  is 
necessary  to  state  more  clearly  than  does  this  rhyme  which 
that  was.  The  map  of  Devon  would  certainly  fail  to  reveal 
any  such  place,  but  between  Brent  and  Harford,  the  parish 
of  Ugborough  would  be  seen,  and  further  search  would  not 
be  required.  Ubber  is  the  name  by  which  the  native  of  the 
latter  sometimes  refers  to  it ;  in  former  days  it  was  seldom 
called  by  any  other. 

That  the  rhyme  had  not  its  origin  in  the  parish  of 
Ugborough  is  clear ;  the  suggestion  that  any  portion  of  its 
population  were  lubbers  is  abundant  evidence  on  the  point. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  Harford.  No  person,  however 
firmly  he  might  be  convinced  that  there  were  natives  of  his 
parish  deserving  the  name  the  rhyme  gives  to  them,  would 
go  to  the  length  of  enshrining  the  fact  in  verse.  We  are, 
therefore,  constrained  to  believe  that,  unless  it  originated 
outside  either  of  the  four  parishes,  which  is  not  probable, 
that  it  had  its  birth  in  Brent  or  Buckfastleigh.  As  the  latter 
is  referred  to  as  merely  having  lads  among  its  population, 
without  the  term  being  qualified,  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
that  place  to  be  its  home.  But  with  regard  to  Brent  it  is 
altogether  different.  The  only  complimentary  term  in  the 
couplet  is  applied  to  natives  of  that  parish,  and  this  combined 
with  the  fact  that  it  was  from  there  that  it  came  to  our  ears, 
leads  us  to  suppose  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  in  Brent  it 
had  its  origin. 

But  there  is  a  variant  in  Brent  which  is  not  mentioned : — 

Ubber  lubbers,  Harford  gads, 
Cornwood   robbers,  and  Ivybridge  lads, 

and  in  which  we  find  no  complimentary  allusion  whatever. 
We  shall,  therefore,  have  little  difficulty  in  deciding  which  is 
the   original  rhyme,   and   shall  probably  consider   that    the 
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second  emanated  from  the  place  whose  inhabitants  are  referred 
to  in  it  as  lads. 

But  however  this  may  be,  and  the  matter  is  not  of  the 
slightest  moment,  we  see  that  in  the  opinion  of  their 
neighbours  certain  of  the  parishes  named  were  supposed  to 
number  among  their  populace  some  persons  who  were  not 
of  very  great  credit  to  them.  That  the  lines  were  spoken 
jestingly  is,  no  doubt,  true ;  and  that  the  word  "  lubber  "  was 
introduced  because  it  rhymes  with  "Ubber"  is  obvious,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  "gads"  and  "lads,"  but  that  they 
were  entirely  meaningless  is  not  probable.  To  the  people  of 
many  parishes  in  Devon  some  peculiar  term  attaches,  and 
although  it  is  often  difficult  to  discover  the  reason  why  they 
came  to  be  called  by  those  particular  names,  there  are 
instances  in  which  this  is  sufficiently  clear. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Bray,  afterwards  Vicar  of  Tavistock,  in  an 
entry  in  his  journal  in  1802,  referred  to  in  the  Tamar  and 
Tavy,  mentions  that  at  that  time  the  name  of  cramp-eaters 
was  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Brent  Tor  by  way  of 
reproach.  This  was  in  consequence  of  the  people  of  that 
parish,  having  formerly  been  unable  to  provide  anything  better 
at  their  country  revels  than  an  inferior  kind  of  cake  known 
as  a  cramp. 

At  the  present  day  the  dwellers  on  West  Black  Down,  in 
the  valley  of  the  little  river  Burn,  and  in  the  parish  of  Mary 
Tavy,  are  known  locally  as  Outer  Downs,  the  name 
originating  from  their  being  on  the  very  edge  of  the  moor. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  other  portions  of  the  parish,  from 
which  those  in  the  valley  of  the  Burn  are  separated  by  Black 
Down,  are  called  Over  Downs,  because  the  common  must 
be  crossed  to  reach  them. 

Numbers  of  similar  instances  might  be  given  to  prove 
that  most  of  the  terms  attaching  to  the  people  of  certain 
localities  have  something  more  than  a  mere  idle  jest  for  their 
foundation. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  parish  of  Dean  Prior,  which 
lies  between  Brent  and  Buckfastleigh,  has  not  found  a 
mention  in  the  rhyme,  for  according  to  Herrick,  those  who 
dwelt  there  were: — 

A  people  currish  ;  churlish  as  the  seas ; 
And  rude  (almost)  as  rudest  Salvages. 
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The  robin  redbreast  and  the  wren, 
God  Almighty's  cock  and  hen. 

THERE  are  perhaps  few  children  who  have  not  listened 
with  deep  interest  to  the  story  of  the  Babes  in  the 
Wood,  and  felt  grateful  to  the  robins  for  covering  the 
forsaken  boy  and  girl  with  leaves  when  lost  in  the  wild 
forest,  they  laid  themselves  down  beneath  the  trees  and  died. 
And  the  little  bird  with  his  red  breast  is  always  safe  with 
them.  And  he  seems  to  know  it,  for  he  does  not  appear  to 
get  frightened  when  they  go  near  him,  but  will  hop  about 
the  house  door,   and   frequently  venture  within. 

And  among  children  in  the  country  the  wren  is 
regarded  as  little  less  sacred.  The  boy  who  will  ruthlessly 
rob — "  strub,"  as  it  is  called — the  nest  of  any  other  bird,  will 
generally  respect  that  of  a  robin,  or  a  wren,  which  latter 
bird  he  generally  refers  to  as  a  "  little  wranney."  He  is  proud 
to  tell  his  companions  that  he  "  knows  by  a  nest,"  but  if  it 
be  that  of  either  of  the  birds  named,  the  eggs  are  in  most 
cases  allowed  to  remain,  and  the  little  fledgelings  to  leave 
in  safety.  To  disturb  or  injure  God  Almighty's  birds  would 
bring  bad  luck ;  other  birds,  he  thinks,  are  legitimately  his, 
but  those  he  must  not  touch. 

This,  we  say,  is  generally  the  case,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
not  always  so,  and  perhaps  the  growing  disuse  of  folk-rhymes 
may  be  a  contributing  cause  of  such  disregard.  Country 
children  are  not,  as  a  rule,  taught  that  it  is  wrong  to  take  the 
eggs  from  a  bird's  nest,  and  when  there  is  nothing  to  teach 
them  that  at  least  the  robin  and  the  wren  should  not  be 
molested,  there  is  little  wonder  that  some  of  them  are  growing 
up  in  ignorance  of  the  feeling  usually  supposed  to  be 
entertained  for  those  birds.  But,  as  we  have  said,  in  most 
cases  both  eggs  and  young  are  undisturbed.  Old  traditions 
take  a  long  time  to  die  out. 

If  a  knowledge  of  the  rhyme  will  tend  to  a  continuance 
of  that  special  protection  to  which  the  robin  and  the  wren 
are  traditionally  regarded  as  being  entitled,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
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that  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  That  all 
birds  should  receive  protection,  is,  of  course,  much  to  be 
desired,  and  to  teach  that  kindness  should  be  extended  to 
the  robin  and  the  wren  will  exert  a  softening  influence,  and 
will  tend  also  to  teach  that  kindness  should  be  exercised 
towards  all  birds.  The  boy  who  looks  upon  the  nest  of 
the  thrush  or  the  blackbird,  as,  in  a  measure,  open  to  his 
inroads,  will  begin  to  doubt  his  right  when  he  becomes 
old  enough  to  reflect  that  after  all  they  are  the  Almighty's 
birds,  just  as  much  as  are  the  robin  and  the  wren.  Thus 
good  must  result ;  and  if  it  be  thought  that  our  old  rhyme 
can  be  made  the  means  of  aiding  in  the  work,  in  ever  so 
small  a  degree,  let  us  not  scruple  to  employ  it.  That  it  is 
merely  an  old  folk-saying  is  not  the  point ;  like  Touch- 
stone's "  If,"  there  will  probably  be  found  much  virtue 
in  it. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  extreme  tameness  of  the  robin  that 
has  made  him  such  a  favourite,  and  also  the  confidence 
that  he  places  in  man.  When  the  window  is  open  he  will 
often  perch  upon  the  sill,  and  finding  that  he  is  not 
disturbed,  or  that  his  enemy  the  cat  is  not  near,  will  venture 
into  the  room,  and  hop  unconcernedly  around.  In  July, 
igoo,  a  robin,  not  properly  fledged,  commenced  to  pay 
regular  daily  visits  to  a  house  at  Ermington,  near  Ivybridge. 
After  a  time  it  became  so  tame  that  it  would  fly  in  and 
out  of  the  house  many  times  during  the  day,  and  was 
found  waiting  every  morning  for  admittance.  It  would 
perch  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  or  the  corner  of  the  table, 
and  there  sing  its  little  song.  Sometimes  it  would  pass 
into  an  inner  room,  and  if  when  it  wished  to  do  so,  the 
door  should  be  closed,  it  would  fly  around  and  twitter  in  a 
peculiar  manner  until  it  was  opened.  In  1901  it  was  still 
continuing  its  visits. 

An  instance  of  the  remarkable  tameness  of  the  robin 
comes  from  Worthing,  where,  in  April,  1902,  one  of  those 
birds  was  sitting  on  four  eggs  in  a  nest  built  in  an  old  tin 
lying  between  the  rails  of  a  siding,  at  the  local  railway 
goods  yard.  Although  carts  passed  all  day  within  two  feet 
of  the  nest,  and  waggons  were  constantly  being  shunted 
over  it  during  the  night,  the  bird  appeared  to  be  not  in 
the  least  alarmed. 
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At  Bere  Alston,  in  May,  1899,  a  robin's  nest  was  found 
in  which  were  three  fledgehngs  and  the  male  parent  bird, 
all  dead.  The  circumstance  was  not  wanting  in  the  pathetic. 
When  the  old  bird  was  lifted  it  was  found  that  its  head 
was  secured  to  the  nest.  It  was  evident  that  while  feeding 
its  young,  one  of  the  hairs  that  had  been  used  in  building 
its  home,  had  by  some  means  become  twisted  round  the 
neck  of  the  bird,  and  it  had  been  unable  to  free  itself. 
The  mother  bird  probably  a  terrified  witness  of  the  struggles 
of  her  mate,  had  forsaken  the  nest  in  her  fright,  and  left 
the  young  to  perish. 

Sometimes  it  is  said  the  robin's  presence  forebodes  death. 
This  is  when  the  little  songster,  instead  of  hopping  lightly 
across  the  threshold,  will  perch  upon  a  twig,  and  chirp  mourn- 
fully. Then  the  robin  is  said  to  be  weeping  ;  but  sadness  does 
not  properly  belong  to  this  red-breasted  melodist,  and  it  is 
seldom  seen  in  any  other  mood  than  a  joyous  one.  And  all 
that  makes  the  world  happier  should  be  cherished.  Can  we 
then  deem  it  other  than  a  just  retribution  if  ill-luck  overtakes 
those  who  harm  these  little  warblers  which  render  bright  so 
many  of  our  days  ?  And  another  Devonshire  rhyme  assures 
us  it  will  do  so. 

Kill  a  robin  or  a  wren, 
Never  prosper,  boy  or  man. 
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A  butt  of  bees  in  May, 

Is  worth  a  guinea  any  day  ; 
A  butt  of  bees  in  June, 

Is  woitti  a  silver  spoon  ; 
A  butt  of  bees  in  July, 

Isn't  worth  a  fly. 

THE  laws  of  King  Hoel  the  Good  declared  that  there 
were  certain  living  things  in  the  chase  of  which  all  in 
the  Isle  of  Britain  might  engage.  "  Three  be  free 
huntings.  The  swarm  of  bees  sitting  on  the  bough,  the  fox, 
and  the  otter.  And  for  this  cause  be  they  free — for  that  they 
wander  continually  from  place  to  place,  and  have  no  fixed  or 
certain  seat." 

But  with  the  coming  of  the  Norman  Kings  this  privilege, 
small  as  it  was,  disappeared,  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
monarch  no  freeman  was  allowed  to  hunt  even  on  his  own 
lands.  No  longer  could  the  swarm  of  bees  be  followed, 
and  the  honey  found  in  the  woods  within  the  boundaries 
of  royal  forests,  belonged  not  to  the  owners  of  those  lands, 
but  was  claimed  by  the  King.  This  oppression  probably 
continued  in  Devon  even  after  the  county  was  disafforested 
by  King  John,  for  the  provisions  of  the  charter  purporting 
to  effect  this  do  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  out  uutil 
the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

Whether  when  the  harsh  forest  laws  were  swept  away 
the  "  free  huntings  "  that  had  been  recognised  in  the  da)'s 
of  King  Hoel  became  general,  we  cannot  say,  but  we 
know  that  in  later  times  the  right  to  "  follow "  bees  was 
regarded  as  being  possessed  by  every  man.  The  discoverer 
of  a  swarm  of  these  industrious  insects,  or,  as  the  true 
Devonian  says,  the  one  who  "marks"  them  has  only  to 
watch  until  they  settle,  following  them  wherever  they  go, 
through  private  grounds  if  need  be,  and  he  can  claim  them 
as  his  own.  Here  we  find  the  lucky  discoverer  not  only 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  the  laws  of  good  King  Hoel, 
but  also  putting  himself  in  the  place  of  the  Norman 
monarchs.     From  the  one  he  acquires  his  right,  or  what  he 
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deems  to  be  right,  to  "  free  hunting,"  and  from  the  other  a 
notion  that  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  honey,  or  honey-makers, 
that  he  can  find,  no  matter  whether  they  be  on  his  neigh- 
bour's land  or  on  his  own. 

But  if  he  believes  in  the  old  rhyme,  he  is  not  likely  to 
continue  his  hunting  far  into  the  summer.  To  follow  in  a 
hot  July  day  a  swarm  of  bees  over  fields  and  hedges, 
which  when  captured  would  be  of  less  value  than  a  fly, 
is  not  to  be  thought  of.  But  though  anxious  to  see  the 
bees  pitch,  he  would  rather  be  led  any  distance  than  that 
they  should  alight  on  a  dry  branch.  It  is  an  ill  omen,  for 
all  old  wives  will  tell  you  that  when  the  swarm  does  that, 
there  will  be  a  death  in  the  family  of  the  individual  who 
is  trying  to  secure  it,  before  the  year    expires. 

In  May,  the  rhyme  tells  us,  a  hive,  or,  to  use  the 
Devonshire  word  which  means  the  same  thing,  a  butt  of 
bees,  is  worth  a  guinea.  This,  therefore,  is  the  month 
when  your  "  bee  hunter  "  is  on  the  look  out.  The  difference 
in  value  between  a  guinea  and  a  fly  is  considerable  ;  and 
true  it  is  there  is  also  a  vast  difference  in  the  worth  of  a 
swarm  of  bees  captured  in  May  and   one   secured   in   July. 

Like  early  chicken,  early  bees  give  good  results  to  their 
owner.  Insects  hived  in  May  have  plenty  of  time  before 
them  to  gather  in  a  good  store  of  honey ;  those  hived  a 
month  later,  cannot,  with  all  their  industry,  lay  in  so  large 
a  stock  of  the  sweet  product  of  the  flowers ;  while  July 
bees  have  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  procure  sufficient  to 
provide  themselves  with  food  during  the  winter,  and  have 
none  to  spare  for  those  who  own  them.  But  there  are 
exceptions  to  this,  and  we  have  met  those  who  have  had 
excellent  results  from  bees  hived  even  so  late  as  July. 
Perhaps  in  Devonia's  *'  land  of  flowers "  the  conditions 
are  more  than  ordinarily  favourable  to  the  insects. 

The  bee-keeper  has  other  reasons  for  desiring  to  obtain 
his  bees  in  May.  The  honey  of  early  insects  is  lighter  in 
colour  and  clearer  than  that  of  the  older  ones,  and  though 
perhaps  not  better  in  quality,  its  appearance  is  in  its  favour 
as  a  marketable  commodity.  The  cottager  will  also  tell  you 
that  bees  hived  in  May  will  "  play  "  certainly  once,  probably 
twice,  and  perhaps  three  times  during  the  season.  If  you 
ask  him  what  he  means  by  the  term  "play,"  you  will  learn 
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that  it  is  another  word  for  swarm.  That  they  will  swarm 
once  is  certainly  an  advantage,  but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  second  or  third  can  be  of  much  value,  seeing 
that  such  swarming  could  not  well  take  place  until  late  in 
June  or  in  July. 

Although  the  honey  made  from  the  heath  flower,  so 
abundant  on  Dartmoor,  is  very  rich,  the  district  is  not 
favourable  to  bee-keeping.  The  high  winds  that  often 
prevail  drive  the  insects  to  such  a  distance  from  their 
homes,  that  they  fail  to  find  the  way  back.  Consequently 
the  thatched  hives  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  cottagers  on 
the  moorland  borders,  become  rarer  objects  as  the  interior 
of  the  waste  is  gained. 

It  is  strange  that  bees  should  display  great  antipathy 
towards  some  persons.  The  reason  does  not  appear,  though 
Mr.  E.  K.  Robinson,*  from  observations  he  has  made,  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  insects  are  guided  in  their  dis- 
like by  the  sense  of  smell.  Thus  he  has  noticed  that  they 
will  attack  those  who  have  the  odour  of  stables  upon 
them,  and  his  theory  has  been  confirmed  by  others.  Yet  it 
appears  that  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  and  more  facts 
seem  to  be  needed  before  the  matter  can  be  properly 
explained. 

Among  the  Devonshire  cottagers  the  old  system  of 
destroying  the  bees  with  the  fumes  of  sulphur  is  still 
practised.  It  is  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do,  and 
he  sees  no  harm  in  it.  When  the  old  ones  have  done 
their  work  he  has  no  other  idea  but  to  kill  them.  By-and- 
bye  he  will  adopt  a  better  and  a  kinder  plan,  as  many  of 
his  brethren  have  already  done. 

The  old  drink  made  from  the  honeycomb,  the  metheglin 
of  which  our  Saxon  ancestors  were  so  fond,  and  which  it 
is  probable  many  of  the  "  bee-hunters "  of  King  Hoel's 
time  had  an  eye  to,  is  falling  into  disuse.  A  generation 
ago  a  great  deal  used  to  be  made  by  the  farmers'  wives. 
It  was  a  pleasant  drink,  though  by  many  it  would  probably 
be  considered  of  too  sweet  a  nature.  The  comb  was 
steeped  in  water  to  which  various  spices  were  added,  and 
a  bright  liquor  was  the  result. 

*  To-day  with  Nature. 
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The  laws  of  King  Hoel  speak  of  bees  as  sitting  on  the 
bough,  but  they  sometimes  cluster  elsewhere  than  on  trees. 
We  have  known  them  swarm  in  a  chimney  to  the  no  little 
dismay  of  the  occupants  of  the  home  on  the  insects  being 
disturbed. 

In  the  summer  of  igoi  a  swarm  made  St.  Mewan  Church, 
in  Cornwall,  their  temporary  abode,  rendering  it  impossible 
to  proceed  with  the  service.  The  weather  being  fine  this  was 
held  in  the  open  air  on  the  lawn  at  the  Rectory. 

Another  Cornish  church  was  also  chosen  by  these  busy 
workers  as  a  gathering  place,  but  one  of  a  permanent  nature. 
About  1882  some  workemen  found  in  the  roof  of  Morwenstow 
Church,  which  was  then  undergoing  restoration,  between 
4olbs.  and  5olbs.  weight  of  honey.  The  rafters  of  the  old 
roof  were  covered  with  wood,  on  which,  and  forming  the 
outer  covering,  oak  shingle  was  laid.  The  bees  had  made 
their  way  beneath  this,  and  in  the  space  between  the  rafters, 
the  workmen  discovered  the  comb.  It  consisted  of  five 
parallel   rows  of  about  a  yard  in  length. 

Not  long  since  we  heard  of  a  swarm  having  taken 
possession  of  the  case  of  a  railway  signal  lamp  at  Daignton, 
near  Newton  Abbot.  The  signal  lad,  on  going  to  insert  his 
lamp  early  in  the  evening,  found  the  case  filled  with  the 
intruders,  and  was  compelled  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  As  it 
was,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  lamp  should  be  fixed, 
steps  were  soon  taken  to  dislodge  the  bees.  Some  time, 
however,  elapsed  before  this  could  be  done,  but  it  was  ulti- 
mately accomplished  by  an  amateur  apiarist.  He  succeeded 
in  coaxing  them  into  a  hive,  and  made  a  prize  of  them.  This 
occurred  in  the  month  of  June,  but  we  hope  that  after 
the  trouble  that  was  taken  to  capture  them,  the  bees  proved 
of  greater  value  than  the  old  Devonshire  rhyme  would  lead 
us  to  suppose. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  deemed  unfitting  if  we  bring 
these  few  remarks  to  a  close  by  inserting  here  a  verse  from 
the  Bee's  Sermon : 

"Now  my  sermon  is  ended,  and  you,  if  you  please, 

Some  hints  may  derive  from  us  hard-working  bees  ; 
May  your  Hfe  be  as  useful,  your  labours  as  sweet, 
And  may  you  have  plenty  of  honey  to  eat !  " 
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Jan  Roberts  lives  here, 
Sells  cider  and  beer, 
Your  hearts  for  to  cheer  ; 
And  if  you  want  meat 
To  make  up  a  treat 
Here  be  rabbits  to  eat. 

JUST  within  the  confines  of  the  forest  of  Dartmoor,  on  the 
road    between    Moretonhampstead    and    Princetown,   and 

about  six  and  a  half  miles  from  the  former  place,  is  a 
wayside  hostelry  called  the  Warren  House  Inn.  Though 
humble  and  unpretending  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  of 
greater  use  than  many  more  elaborate  establishments,  for 
it  affords  shelter  and  entertainment  for  the  traveller  just  where 
he  needs  it.  A  tablet  in  the  wall  at  one  end  bears  the 
name  of  J.  Wills,  and  the  date,  Septr.  i8,  1845,  so  that  it 
is  of  comparatively  modern  erection. 

But  many  years  before  that  date  there  was  a  house  here, 
though  not  on  the  site  of  the  present  building,  but  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road.  This  was  called  Newhouse,  the 
name  by  which  it  was  referred  to  on  its  completion  subsequently 
attaching  itself  to  it.  The  same  thing  is  found  elsewhere, 
Nevvhouses  being  frequently  met  with,  and  most  of  them 
belying  their  name. 

In  the  present  instance  the  name  still  survives,  the  inn 
being  more  often  called  by  it  than  by  that  displayed  upon 
the  sign-board,  and  it  has  come  to  include  the  locality  as  well. 

This  little  place  is  not  without  interest,  and  like  more 
pretentious  houses  of  entertainment  has  its  story  to  tell. 
It  is  generally  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the  "salting-in  "  adven- 
ture, related  in  Mrs.  Bray's  Tamar  and  Tavy,  and  it  was 
here,  as  we  once  learned  from  an  old  dweller  on  the  moor, 
that  a  farmer  unwittingly  agreed  to  purchase  the  stone  circles 
known  as  the  Grey  Wethers,  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  a  flock  of  sheep.  Here,  too,  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  of  Exeter  was  brought  as  a  bride,  to  exchange 
her  surroundings  in  the  old  cathedral  city  for  a  lonely  life 
on   Dartmoor.      And   it    was    here   also   that   Jonas    Coaker, 
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known  among  the  upland  dwellers  as   the    Dartmoor   poet, 
lived  for  some  time  and  presided  over  its  destinies. 

On  the  27th  July,  1831,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Bray,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Bray,  visited  Newhouse,  when  in  search  of  King's 
Oven,  an  object  marking  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  forest. 
The  house  was  then  very  much  out  of  repair;  so  much  so 
that  the  mistress  said  that  she  had  been  advised  by  a  pedlar 
to  pull  it  down  and  re-build  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
It  was  not  at  that  time  an  inn,  but  Mr.  Bray  states  that  it 
was  formerly  one,  and  gives  the  inscription  which  he  had 
heard  was  once  to  be  read  on  the  sign.  He  did  not  recollect 
seeing  this,  but  thought  he  must  have  done  so  when  a  boy. 
The  following  is  his  version  of  it ; 

Here  is  cider  and  beer, 

Your  hearts  for  to  cheer. 

And  if  you  want  meat 

To  make  up  a  treat, 

There  be  rabbits  to  eat. 

Thirty-eight  years  later — in  1869 — a  little  book  appeared 
entitled  Devonshire  Sketches :  Dartmoor  and  its  Borders,  written 
by  Elias  Tozer,  who,  under  the  nam  de  plume  of  Tickler, 
has  given  us  some  charming  brief  descriptions  of  the  moorland 
country,  and  in  it  is  a  reference  to  Newhouse.  Mr.  Tozer 
speaks  of  one  John  Roberts  as  being  formerly  the  keeper 
of  that  hostelry,  and  says  that  his  sign  bore  the  lines  standing 
at  the  head  of  these  remarks.* 

But  John  Roberts,  who  was  an  eccentric  character  and 
well-known  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  moor,  never  lived  at 
Newhouse.  He  was  commonly  reported  to  have  done  so, 
but  enquiries  have  convinced  us  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
He  lived  at  Headland,  which  is  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
former,  and  not  far  from  the  well-known  Grim's  Pound.  In 
the  days  when  Vitifer  Mine  was  in  full  work  a  great  number 
of  miners  were  employed  in  the  locality,  and  to  supply  the 
wants  of  such  among  them  who  needed  something  stronger 
as  a  beverage  than  what  they  could  obtain  from  the  streams 
of  Dartmoor,  a  public  house  was  established  near  by.  The 
building,  which  belongs  to  Headland  Warren,  is  still  standing, 
though  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  hostelry.     At  the  period 

*  We  have  given  the  version  we  ourselves  have  gathered.  Mr. 
Tozer's  is  slightly  different. 
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to  which  we  refer  it  was  called  the  Birch  Tor  Inn,  and  for 
some  time  John  Roberts  kept  it. 

We  gleaned  these  facts  from  one  whose  friendship  we 
enjoyed  for  many  years,  and  who  lived  on  the  moor  all  his 
life.  He  was  able  to  relate  much  concerning  the  inn  and 
John  Roberts,  that  he  had  heard  from  his  father,  who  had 
spent  his  days  on  Dartmoor. 

If  the  sign  at  Newhouse  ever  bore  such  lines  as  Mr. 
Bray  supposed  it  did,  John  Roberts  would  appear  to  have 
copied  them,  for,  from  what  I  can  gather,  the  verse  really 
was  to  be  seen  at  Headland.  But  I  am  not  of  opinion  that 
Roberts  did  this.  I  think  it  more  likely  that  he  was  the 
originator  of  the  lines,  and  that  Mr.  Bray  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  them  to  have  been  on  the  sign  at  Newhouse. 
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First  hang  and  draw, 
Then  hear  the  cause  is  Lydford  Law. 

THE  village  of  Lydford  is  situated  about  midway  between 
Tavistock  and  Okehampton,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  remains  of  its  castle,  presents  nothing  remarkable 
in  itself.  But  it  boasts  some  natural  objects  of  interest  in  its 
vicinity,  and  has  in  consequence  gained  some  popularity,  which 
has  increased  since  the  place  has  been  made  more  accessible 
to  the  visitor  by  the  railway. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  this  small  village  was  once 
one  of  the  most  important  among  the  towns  of  Devonshire. 
Yet  such  is  the  case,  though  it  is  long  since  that  it  held  its  high 
estate.  Without  going  so  far  back  as  the  time  to  which 
tradition  would  take  us,  and  placing  faith  in  the  story  that 
Julius  Caesar  on  his  second  expedition  in  Britain,  was  received 
there  with  his  army,  we  know  that  during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy 
it  was  a  place  of  note.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  walled  town, 
and  Risdon  says  that  in  his  time,  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  sites  of  the  gates  could  be  pointed  out, 
"and  also  the  foundation  of  the  walls  that  encircled  it, 
compacted  of  moorstone  and  lime,  which  they  lighted  on  as 
they  digged  their  fields,  whereof  may  be  said : 

Waste  lye  the  walls  that  were  so  good, 
And  corn  now  grows  where  Troy  stood. 

The  town  was  one  of  those  in  Devon  which  possessed 
a  mint,  the  others  being  Exeter,  Totnes,  Barnstaple,  and 
Teignmouth;  but  it  was  not  worked  very  long,  and  chiefly 
in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II. 

The  Danes  are  said  to  have  ravaged  Lydford  in  997,  at  the 
time  of  their  incursion  up  the  Tamar,  when  they  burnt 
Tavistock  Abbey,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  town  soon  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  their  visit.  At  all  events  we  find 
that  in  the  Confessor's  time  it  was  a  considerable  place,  having 
a  number  of  houses  and  burgesses.  The  entry  in  Domesday 
is  as  follows :  "  The  King  has  a  Borough,  Lideford.  King 
Edward  held  it  in  demesne.  There  are  28  burgesses  within 
the  Borough,  and  41  outside.     Among  them  all  they  render  to 
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the  King  60s.  by  weight,  and  they  have  two  carucates  of  land 
outside  the  Borough.  There  are  40  houses  waste  since  the 
King  came  into  England.  If  an  expedition  goes  by  land  or 
by  sea,  it  renders  as  much  service  as  Barnstaple  and  Totnes." 

The  destruction  of  houses  noticed  in  this  entry  in  all 
probability  took  place  about  two  years  after  the  Conquest. 
The  west  country  remained  undisturbed  for  some  time  by  the 
Normans  but  in  1067  the  citizens  of  Exeter,  having  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  fealty  and  to  admit  a  garrison  into  the  city, 
William  marched  upon  it.  The  siege  lasted  eighteen  days, 
when  the  defenders  submitted,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  was  not  long  subsequent  to  the  surrender  of  the  city 
that  Lydford  was  also  subdued.  At  Exeter  the  lives  of  the 
citizens  were  spared,  and  their  property  secured  on  their  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  the  entry  in  Domesday  proves  that 
at  Lydford  the  property  of  the  burgesses  was,  at  all  events, 
not  respected.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  reason  for  this  was 
that  a  stubborn  resistance  was  offered  by  the  inhabitants. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Lydford  derived  its  early 
importance  from  its  connection  with  Dartmoor.  Offenders 
against  the  forest  laws  were  confined  there,  and  also  those  who 
had  been  condemned  by  the  stannary  courts,  and  it  is  to  one 
of  these  circumstances,  most  probably  the  first  named,  that  its 
"  law  "  owes  its  evil  repute.  When  the  forest  laws,  or  when 
those  of  the  stannaries,  or  mining  districts  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  originated  is  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
existed  in  very  remote  times.  Manwood*  says  "  It  doth  not 
appear  either  by  histories  or  records,  when  the  old  forests  in 
England  were  made,  and  as  ancient  are  the  forest  laws," 
and  a  charter  of  9  Richard  I.  in  the  Black  Book  of  the 
Exchequer,  plainly  shows  that  the  tinners  had  then  (1198)  long 
been  possessed  of  rights  in  the  stannaries. 

The  couplet  which  tells  us  that  it  was  the  law  of  Lydford 
to  execute  a  prisoner  before  his  case  was  tried,  and  which  is 
found  in  Ray's  Proverbs,  has  more  truth  in  it  than  would 
probably  be  imagined.  To  enable  us  to  understand  this  it  is 
necessary  that  we  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  nature  of  the 
forest  courts,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  there  that  we  find  the  explanation. 

*  Treatise  on  Forests. 
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There  were  three  courts  having  jurisdiction  over  each 
forest ;  the  Court  of  Attachments,  the  Court  of  Swainmote 
and  the  Court  of  Justice  Seat.  The  offences  which  they  dealt 
with  included  the  unlawfully  slaying  of  game,  destroying  cover, 
encroachments  on  the  forest,  putting  cattle  on  the  commons 
without  right,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  all  directly 
or  indirectly  affecting  the  game.  The  Court  of  Attachments 
was  held  every  forty  days,  by  the  venderers,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  enrol  the  attachment  of  all  trespassers.  The  foresters' 
reports  were  presented  at  their  court,  and  the  cases  were 
prepared  by  them  for  the  court  above. 

This  was  the  Court  of  Swainmote,  and  was  held  three 
times  a  year.  As  in  the  Court  of  Attachments  the  venderers, 
who  were  officers  appointed  by  the  King's  writ,  still  formed 
the  Bench,  but  they  were  assisted  by  the  Steward  of  the 
Swainmote  Court,  who  was  a  lawyer,  and  learned  in  forest 
law,  and  there  was  also  a  jury.  The  latter  was  composed 
of  freeholders  of  the  forest,  and  to  them  presentments  from 
the  Attachment  Courts  were  delivered.  If  they  did  not  find 
the  presentation  true,  the  case  was  dismissed,  but  if  their 
verdict  was  to  the  contrary,  the  indictment  was  sealed,  and 
the  prisoner  removed  to  await  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Justice  Seat. 

This  tribunal  met  once  in  three  years  only,  so  that  those 
unfortunate  prisoners  who  were  not  bailed  by  the  chief  warden, 
had  often  a  very  long  time  to  wait  in  captivity  before  being 
brought  up  for  sentence.  All  those  against  whom  a  true 
presentment  was  found  at  the  forest  courts  of  Dartmoor 
were  consigned  to  Lydford  Castle,  the  constable  of  which 
was  also  chief  warden. 

It  is  not  difficult  therefore  to  see  that  an  evil  reputation 
would  attach  to  a  place  connected  so  closely  as  was  Lydford 
with  the  odious  forest  laws.  But  since  these  governed  all 
forests  in  England,  and  courts  precisely  similar  to  those 
of  Dartmoor  were  held  in  connection  with  them,  there  would 
at  first  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  the  law  of  Lydford  should 
be  singled  out  from  that  of  other  places  under  forestal  juris- 
diction. That  a  reason  did  exist,  however,  we  think  we 
shall  be  able  to  show. 

According  to  law  none  but  the  King  can  hold  a  forest, 
if  he  should  give  one  to  a  subject   it  is  no  longer  a  forest, 
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but  a  frank  chase,  unless  by  special  warrant.  When,  there- 
fore, Henry  HI.  gave  the  earldom  of  Cornwall,  which  included 
Dartmoor,  to  his  brother  Richard,  that  tract  of  land  ceased 
to  be  a  forest.  But  it  is  still  called  by  that  name,  and  not 
without  some  reason.  In  1337  the  earldom  of  Cornwall 
was  raised  into  a  duchy,  the  duke  being  the  eldest  son  of 
the  sovereign.  But  when  there  is  no  male  heir  apparent 
to  the  throne  there  can  be  no  duke,  and  then  Dartmoor 
reverts  to  the  custody  of  the  Crown  until  such  time  as  there 
is  one.  Thus  its  connection  with  the  latter  has  never  been 
entirely  severed,  and  so  it  has  continued  to  be  regarded  as 
a  forest,  though  it  may  not  be  one  in  law. 

But  when  Dartmoor  was  bestowed  upon  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet  it  lost  some  of  its  privileges,  and  as  a  frank  chase 
the  highest  of  the  forest  courts  could  no  longer  be  held. 
There  was  no  Court  of  Justice  Seat,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  there  may  have  been  prisoners  sent  to  Lydford 
Castle  by  the  Court  of  Swainmote  or  by  the  quasi-forest 
or  Chase  Court  then  set  up,  who  could  not  be  brought  up 
for  judgment,  or,  at  all  events,  not  for  a  very  long  time, 
as  there  was  no  tribunal  before  which  they  could  be  arraigned. 
Indeed  the  evidence  is  clear  as  to  the  absence  of  the  latter. 
In  the  Parliament  Roll  of  50  Edward  III.  is  a  reference 
to  the  prison  at  Lydford,  and  it  is  distinctly  stated  that 
there  was  no  gaol  delivery  there  above  once  in  ten  years. 
The  Roll  in  question  contains  a  complaint  from  the  Common- 
alty of  Devon  to  the  King  on  the  subject  of  the  tyrannous 
conduct  of  the  tinners,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  them 
that  the  prison  is  mentioned.  Prisoners  who  were  themselves 
tinners,  were,  however,  favoured,  for  the  complaint  of  the 
men  of  Devon  states  that  many  were  suffered  to  go  at 
large  by  the  constable,  and  were  not  called  upon  to  answer 
any  charges  or  make  reparation.  If  any  other  than  tinners 
were  so  permitted  to  leave  the  castle,  it  was  probably  only 
those  who  were  able  to  pay  well  for  the  privilege.  But 
the  statement  of  the  petitioners  in  the  roll,  nevertheless, 
plainly  establishes  the  fact  that  prisoners  committed  to  Lyd- 
ford would  have  to  wait  a  considerable  time  before  they 
could  be  tried. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  Court  of  Swainmote,  or  the  Earl's  Court,  knowing  that 
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a  higher  tribunal*  would  not  be  likely  to  assemble  for  many 
years,  took  upon  itself  the  execution  of  the  sentences  which 
it  judged  that  Court  would  pass  upon  the  captives  when 
the  time  came  for  it  to  be  held.  And,  seeing  that  mercy 
had  no  part  in  the  administration  of  the  forest  laws,  we  can 
very  well  imagine  that  the  Swainmote  Court  correctly  antici- 
pated the  sentences.  But,  so  far  it  had  only  been  found 
that  the  presentments  against  the  prisoners  were  true ;  judg- 
ment had  not  been  passed  upon  them.  Therefore  the  exe- 
cution of  a  sentence  by  the  Court  of  Swainmote,  while  it 
yet  remained  for  the  Court  of  Justice  Seat  to  deliver  judgment, 
rendered  it  literally  true  that  by  Lydford  law  a  man  was 
hanged  first  and  tried  afterwards. 

The  earliest  reference  we  have  to  this  law  is  found  in  some 
curious  verses  on  the  deposition  of  Richard  11. ,  the  date  of 
which  is  fixed  by  Wright  as  of  the  year  1399.  This  was  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  after  Dartmoor  ceased  to  be  a  forest 
in  law,  and  we  can,  therefore,  very  well  understand  that  by 
that  date  the  evil  reputation  of  Lydford  was  firmly  estab- 
lished. 

Now  be  ihe  law  of  Lydfford 

in  londe  ne  in  water, 

oughte  evylle  to  tlv  yve, 

thiike  lewde  ladde 

that  hongith  on  his  hippis 

More  than  he  Wynneth, 

And  doughteth  no  debte, 

so  dukis  liem  preise, 

but  beggeth  and  borwith 

of  burgeis  in  townes 

ffiinis  of  ffoyne 

and  other  ffelle  whare, 

and  not  tlie  better  of  a  bene, 

though  tliey  born  averc  f 

There,  however,  we  have  merely  a  mention  of  Lydford  law  ; 
more  than  two  centuries  elapse  before  we  find  its  character 
described,  though  there  is  a  document  in  existence  of  an  inter- 
mediate date  which  throws  some  some  light  upon  it.  This  is 
an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  VHI., 

*  Treatise  ou  Forests. 

f  Political  Poems  and  Sofigs  relating  to  English  History,  composed 
dining  the  peiiod  from  the  Accession  of  Edward  III.,  to  that  oj  Ricliard 
ill.— Thomas  Wright.     Vol.  I.,  p.  399. 
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concerning  Richard  Strode,  member  for  the  borough  of 
Plyinpton.  The  tinners  of  Dartmoor  had,  it  appears,  done 
considerable  damage  to  the  harbours  by  washing  down  great 
quantities  of  sand  from  their  stream-works,  and  partially  filling 
them.  Spenser  alludes  to  this  when  he  speaks  of — 
"  Dart,  nigh  choaked  with  sands  of  tinnie 
mines," 

and  there  is  little  doubt  that  much  injury  was  wrought  to  some 
of  the  havens.  Richard  Strode  was  instrumental  in  the  passing 
of  an  Act  to  prevent  this,  and  in  consequence  gained  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  tinners  who  regarded  his  interference  as  affect- 
ing their  privileges.  He  was  accordingly  condemned  by  them 
in  his  absence  and  adjudged  to  pay  a  fine  of  ;^  160,  being  after- 
wards thrown  into  the  prison  at  Lydford.  He  was  delivered 
by  a  writ  of  privilege,  and  speedily  succeeded  in  getting  another 
Act  passed  for  his  protection.  This  one  it  is  that  reveals  to  us 
something  of  what  Lydford  law  was,  or,  at  all  events,  enables 
us  to  learn  how  captives  in  the  Castle  were  treated.* 

The  Act  sets  forth  the  particulars  of  Strode's  case,  and  we 
learn  that  the  fine  of  ^160  was  made  up  of  four  separate 
penalties  of  ^"40  each,  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  four  Stannary 
Courts,  and  that  the  prosecutor  was  one  John  Furse,  a  tinner 
and  under-steward  of  the  Stannary.  Strode  was  arrested  at 
the  instigation  of  John  Agwilliam,  who  had  obtained  an  assign- 
ment of  £10  out  of  the  total  amount  of  the  fine,  and,  according 
to  the  words  of  the  Act,  •'  the  said  Richard  was  taken  and 
imprisoned  in  a  dungeon  and  a  depe  pitte  under  the  grounde 
in  the  Castell  of  Lidforde,  in  the  said  countie,  and  there  and 
elleswhere  remained  by  the  space  of  thre  wekes  and  more." 
The  prison  is  described  in  the  Act  as  "one  of  the  moste 
annoyous,  cotagious,  and  detestable  places  within  this  realme," 
and  it  further  states  that  through  being  detained  there  Richard 
Strode  was  put  in  peril  of  his  life.  But  the  detention  of  the 
prisoner  in  Lydford  Castle  was  not  what  John  Agwilliam  was 
particularly  anxious  about ;  his  chief  desire  was  to  obtain  the 
£10  which  had  been  assigned  to  him.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  he  visited  Richard  Strode  in  his  dungeon,  presumably  in 
the  hope  of  getting  payment,  but  he  did  not  meet  with  success. 
Although  the  condition  of  the  captive  was  bad  in  the  extreme, 

*4  Henry  VIII.,  cap.  8,  An  Act  Concerning  Richard  Strode. 
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Agwilliam  considered  he  could  make  it  worse,  and  by  such  a 
persuasive  process  squeeze  out  of  him  the  £10.  He  therefore 
lost  no  time  in  putting  his  ideas  into  practice,  and  going  to  the 
keeper  of  the  castle  whose  name  was  Philip  Furse,  he  offered 
to  give  him  four  marks  if  he  would  put  the  prisoner  in  irons 
and  keep  him  upon  bread  and  water.  On  Philip  Furse 
consenting  to  do  this,  there  is  no  doubt  Agwilliam  thought 
himself  pretty  sure  of  the  money ;  but  he  reckoned  without 
his  host.  A  man  who  would  take  a  bribe  from  one  individual 
would  not  be  likely  to  refuse  it  from  another.  Richard  Strode, 
on  learning  how  matters  stood,  also  promised  the  keeper  four 
marks  if  he  would  forbear  to  do  what  Agwilliam  had  requested, 
and,  what  was  better  still,  gave  him  13s  4d  towards  the  sum. 
A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.  Furse  had  seen 
none  of  Agwilliam's  money.  A  man  cannot  be  expected  to 
throw  away  the  substance  for  the  shadow,  so  the  bargain  was 
made  with  Strode. 

Still,  we  cannot  refuse  to  give  Philip  Furse  some  credit  in 
in  the  matter.  He  was  evidently  desirous  of  sparing  his 
prisoner  the  ill-treatment  it  was  desired  to  mete  out  to  him  ; 
otherwise  he  would  probably  have  stipulated  for  a  greater 
reward.  So  that  he  was  not  to  be  a  loser,  and  was  to  receive 
leniency.  He  made  nothing  more  by  so  doing  than  he  had  been 
already  promised,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  knew  something  of  John  Agwilliam,  and  judged  that 
Richard  Strode's  word  would  be  of  more  value  to  him  than  the 
other's  bond. 

But  the  circumstance  shows  us  not  only  how  rigorously 
prisoners  were  treated  at  Lydford  Castle,  but  also  the  power 
possessed  by  those  in  whose  custody  they  were,  who  seem  not 
to  have  been  answerable  to  any  in  authority  above  them. 
Justice  and  fair  treatment  were  things  unknown  to  a  captive 
there  ;  he  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  chose  to  bribe 
his  goalers  to  use  him  ill.  If  Lydford  law,  as  we  suppose, 
first  gained  its  evil  repute  as  being  that  of  the  old  forest  courts, 
it  is  certain  that  the  stannary  courts  lost  no  opportuntity  of 
maintaining  it. 

The  earliest  definition  of  Lydford  law  occurs  in  the  oft- 
quoted  poem  by  William  Browne,  called  The  Lydford  Journey, 
and  which  first  appeared  in  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  pub- 
lished in  1 701.      In  the  first  verse  we  not  only  learn  what 
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Lydford  law  was,  but  also  gather  that  in  Browne's  time  it  had 
passed  into  a  proverb. 

I  oft  have  heard  of  Lydford  law, 
How  in  the  morn  they  liang  and  draw, 

And  sit  in  judgement  after  : 
At  first  I  wondered  at  it  much  ; 
But  soon  I  found  ihe  matter  such 
As  it  deserves  no  laughter.* 

The  poem  is  a  humorous  description  of  Lydford  Castle 
and  village,  and  according  to  Andrew  Brice  is  of  the  date 
1644.  As,  however,  the  lines  are  found  in  the  manuscript 
copies  of  Westcote's  View  of  Devonshire,  the  date  of  which  is 
said  to  be  1630,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Brice  was  misin- 
formed. But  it  has  not  been  shown  that  Westcote's  manu- 
script was  really  copied  so  early  as  that  year.  There  is  certainly 
much  to  be  said  for  Brice's  statement ;  his  authority  should  be 
good,  and  there  is  internal  evidence  in  the  poem  as  to  its 
correctness. 

Brice  published  in  1759  a  work  called  the  Grand  Gazetteer, 
or  Topographical  Dictionary,  and  in  it  is  an  article  on  Lydford. 
In  a  note  to  this  article  Browne's  poem  is  given  and  it  includes 
three  verses  which  did  not  appear  in  Prince's  book.  Brice 
was  furnished  with  a  true  copy  of  the  poem,  which  had  been 
transcribed  by  Mr.  Hals,  of  Cornwall,  from  the  original  manu- 
script, and  further  says  that  Mr.  Hals  stated  that  Browne 
visited  Lydford  Castle  in  1644.  His  purpose  in  doing  so  was 
to  visit  his  friend  Lieut.  Colonel  James  Hals,  younger  son  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Hals,  of  Fentongollen  in  Cornwall,  who  was  de- 
tained there  as  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Royalists,  Sir 
Richard  Grenville  being  then  Charles  the  First's  general  in 
the  West.f  Shortly  after  Browne's  return  to  Tavistock  he 
sent  Mr.  Hals  the  poem  giving  his  impressions  and  a  description 
of  the  place  of  his  friend's  captivity. 

This  account  certainly  appears  to  be  sufficiently  clear  and 
unless  it  can  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  existing  manu- 

*  The  Lydford  Jotirney,  William  Browne. 

t  Sir  Nicholas  Hals  died  in  1637,  while  holding  the  office  of  Governor 
of  Pendtnnis  Castle.  His  heir  was  John  Hals,  who  parted  with  Fenton- 
gollen to  Ezekiel  Grose.  Hals,  the  historian  of  Cornwall,  was  the  younger 
son  of  the  James  Hals  who  was  imprisoned  at  Lydford. 
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scripts  of  Westcote's  book  were  actually  written  in  1630,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  it''' 

In  alluding  to  the  state  of  Lydford  Castle,  Browne  has  the 
following  lines : — 

Prince  Charles  a  hundred  pounds  hath  sent 
To  mend  the  leads  and  plaiichings  rent 
Within  this  living  tomb. 

And  here,  it  is  more  than  probable,  we  have  a  clue  to  the  true 
date  of  the  poem.  In  the  Parliamentary  Survey  of  the  Borough 
of  Lydford,  made  the  27th  August,  1650,  in  which  it  is  spoken 
of  as  "  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  Charles  Stewart,  late  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  but  now  settled  in  trustees  for  the  use  of  the 
Commonwealth,"  the  state  of  the  Castle  is  described.  It  was 
said  to  be  "very  much  in  decay  and  almost  totally  ruined," 
but  that  the  roof,  which  had  been  lately  repaired  by  the  Prince, 
and  covered  with  lead,  was  "  more  substantial  than  the  other 
parts."  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  repairs  here 
mentioned  are  those  of  which  Browne  speaks,  for  it  is  plain  that 
the  hundred  pounds  was  sent  by  Prince  Charles  very  shortly 
before  Browne's  visit,  or  he  would  not  have  used  the  expression 
"  hath  sent,"  while  it  is  also  clear  that  the  repairs  to  the  Castle 
were  executed  not  a  very  long  time  before  the  date  of  the 
Survey,  or  theperiod  would  not  have  been  described  as  "  lately." 
Browne  says  that  the  money  was  sent  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
the  leads,  or  roof,  of  the  Castle  in  order,  and  also  the  planchings, 
or  floors,  and  it  is  the  former  that  the  survey  speaks  of  as  having 
been  repaired.!  We  can,  therefore,  hardly  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  intended  restoration  named  by  Browne 
was  the  same  which  was  found  to  have  been  recently  effected 
when  the  survey  was  made,  and  this  would  prove  the  date 
given  by  Mr.  Hals  as  that  of  Browne's  visit — 1644 — to  be 
correct.     That  it  would  be  considered  necessary  to  put  Lydford 

*  Imperfect  co[  ies  of  the  Viciv  of  Dctoit  api  ear  to  have  existed. 
Sir  Henry  Northcott,  of  Tawstock,  was  reported  to  have  revised  some 
papers  which  included  a  copy  of  it.  It  is  piobable  that  Browne's  verses 
were  added  by  some  reviser. 

t  It  is  worthy  of  note  tliat  the  lead  about  the  roof  of  the  Castle  was 
valued  by  the  surveyors  in  1650  at  a  sum  approximating  to  that  which 
Browne  states  Prince  Chai  Ies  to  have  expended  on  tlie  repairs.  They  say 
"There  is  one  part  of  the  tower  leaded,  containing  1,445  square  feet, 
every  foot  contained  (by  weight)  9  pounds,  in  all  13,895  pounds,  which, 
at  ijd.  a  pound,  cometh  to  ;^86  i6s.  lo^d." 
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Castle  in  a  state  of  repair  about  that  time  we  can  also  well 
understand.  It  was  an  important  post,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  then  held  by  the  Royalists. 

But  although  Lydford  law  had  an  evil  reputation  long  prior 
to  the  Civil  War,  it  was  certainly  well  maintained  during  that 
disturbed  period.  The  acts  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  whilst 
Governor  of  the  Castle  for  the  King,  were  so  tyrannical  that, 
had  no  other  misdeeds  been  associated  with  the  place,  it  is 
probable  that  Lydford  law  would  still  have  passed  into  a 
proverb.  Despotic  as  the  forest  laws  and  those  of  the 
stannaries  had  been,  no  greater  atrocities  were  committed 
under  them  than  those  perpetrated  by  this  general  of  King 
Charles.  Revengeful  and  cruel,  mean  and  capable  of  any 
baseness,  he  was  guilty  of  the  most  shameful  acts,  and  he 
stands  as  an  example  of  what  it  is  possible  for  a  human  being 
to  descend  to. 

The  disappearance  from  the  scene  of  this  unprincipled 
rufifian  was  followed  by  a  more  peaceful  period  in  the  history 
of  Lydford  Castle.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  continued 
long.  The  place  seemed  destined  to  be  associated  with  all  that 
was  unjust  and  cruel,  for  it  has  been  said,  though  without 
truth,  that  the  infamous  Jeffreys  presided  as  judge  in  the 
Castle.  Tradition  used  to  assert  that  it  was  haunted  by  his 
ghost,  which  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  black  pig. 

F'rom  the  brief  notice  of  Lydford  by  Risdon,  and  the 
humorous  description  of  the  place  by  Browne,  we  learn  that 
in  their  day  its  importance  had  departed.  Risdon  says  that  it 
had  "  neither  market  nor  fair  to  comfort  it,"  and  that  the  only 
privilege  it  enjoyed  was  "  the  custody  of  the  Prince's  prisoners 
for  Stannary  causes."  Browne  speaks  of  the  town  as  being  in 
a  very  ruinous  state,  and  while  making  due  allowance  for  his 
mode  of  expression,  there  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  any  more  than  a  poor,  mean  place.  But  it  retained  some 
shadow  of  its  greatness,  nevertheless.  It  had  its  mayor,  and> 
indeed,  continued  to  elect  corporate  officers  until  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  immediately  around  Lydford 
village  has  changed  very  much  since  that  day.  Risdon  says 
that  there  was  "  little  fruitful  land  "  there,  and  Browne  that 
the  town  was  "  enclosed  with  desert  moors."  The  work  of  the 
husbandman  has  changed  much  of  this,  and  though  it  is  seated 
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on  the  edge  of  Dartmoor  and  there  are  several  commons 
independent  of  that  great  waste  in  its  vicinity,  cultivated  land 
now  encircles  it. 

The  attractions  of  which  it  is  the  centre  have  done  much 
for  Lydford,  and  have  raised  it  during  later  years  to  a  con- 
dition very  different  from  that  of  Browne's  time.  But  its 
importance  is  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  As  Risdon  remarks 
of  it: 

For  of  its  great  name  I  wis 

It  only  now  the  shadow  is. 


L; 
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Crocker,  Cruwys  and  Copplestone, 

When  the  Conqueror  came  were  all  at  home. 

TO  be  able  to  trace  one's  descent  from  one  who  "  came  in 
with  the  Conqueror  "  has  been  considered  something  to 
be  proud  of.  Whether  it  really  is  so  is  another  matter. 
It  is  nowhere  recorded  that  those  who  accompanied  William  of 
Normandy  to  the  shores  of  Britain  were  particularly  remark- 
able for  their  virtues,  while  it  is  probable  that  many  of  them 
could  boast  no  more  illustrious  descent  than  could  their  leader 
on  his  mother's  side.  That  they  were  followers  of  the  Norman 
mostly  for  the  sake  of  what  they  were  likely  to  obtain  in  the 
shape  of  spoils,  and  would  have  suffered  him  to  lead  them 
against  any  other  country  as  readily  as  they  did  against 
Britain,  if  they  could  only  have  seen  the  probability  of  a  rich 
reward,  we  do  not  doubt.  Consequently  there  are  many  who 
fail  to  see  anything  to  be  proud  of  in  bemg  able  to  trace  one's 
descent  from  an  adherent  of  the  victor  of  Hastings.  They 
perceive  nothing  meritorious  on  the  part  of  the  invaders, 
unless  it  be  considered  a  mark  of  excellence  to  have  lived  a 
long  while  ago.  If  it  came  to  a  question  of  blood,  many 
would  take  greater  pleasure  in  being  able  to  trace  their  descent 
from  a  Saxon  yeoman  than  from  the  highest  in  station  among 
the  followers  of  William. 

According  to  the  above  adage,  and  another  which  follows, 
more  than  one  Devonshire  family  of  the  present  day  are  of 
Saxon  lineage,  but  whether  the  sayings  have  any  more  truth 
in  them  than  is  usually  found  in  folk  rhymes  is  doubtful.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  not  be  extraordinary  to  find  that  they 
were  true,  for  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  there  are 
a  great  many  families  now  in  the  country  whose  ancestors 
were  here  long  before  the  Norman  period.  They  may  be 
called  Smith  or  Robinson,  or  what  you  will,  and  the  heads  of 
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some  of  them  may  hardly  be  able  to  tell  you  who  their  grand- 
fathers were,  but,  all  the  same,  the  fact  remains  that  they  have 
a  long  line  of  ancestors.  They  cannot  point  to  them,  but  they 
belong  to  ancient  families  nevertheless. 

But  whether  the  families  named  in  the  rhyme  were  seated 
in  Devonshire  before  the  Conquest  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  their  having  been  so  during  many  centuries.  In  the 
Additions  to  Risdon,  it  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Collins' 
English  Baronetage,  that  so  early  as  the  first  year  of  Henry  I. 
the  Crockers  resided  at  Lyneham,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Yealmpton,  and  if  this  were  the  case,  which  we  suppose  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt,  we  can  well  believe  that  they  were  "  at 
home  "  when  the  Conqueror  came.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  the  estate  was  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  Giles 
Churchill,  second  son  of  Elyas  Churchill,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  H.,  again  descending  by  a  daughter  to  the 
Crockers.  In  that  family  it  continued,  Risdon  says,  until  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  It  then  passed  to  Robert  Topcliff, 
whose  posterity  dwelt  there  until  Edward  IV.'s  time,  when  it 
once  more  reverted  to  the  family  of  its  ancient  owners  in  the 
person  of  John  Crocker,  son  of  John  Crocker,  of  Hele,  and 
continued  in  it  until  the  last  male  heir  of  the  name. 

Risdon  remarks  that  most  of  the  male  representatives  of 
the  family  were  called  John.  One  of  this  name  particularly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and  Henry 
VII.,  and  was  held  in  high  estimation  in  the  country.  Having 
been  introduced  to  royal  notice  he  was  appointed  cup-bearer 
to  Edward  IV.  and  was  also  knighted,  a  gold  cup  being 
assigned  to  him  for  a  crest,  as  a  memorial  of  the  office  he 
filled. 

In  the  following  reign  Sir  John  took  an  active  part  in  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  under  Perkin  Warbeck.  In 
Yealmpton  Church  there  is  a  brass  to  his  memory. 

Another  representative  of  the  family,  who  it  has  been 
considered  was  the  son  of  Sir  John,  and  who  bore  the  same 
name,  was  Sheriff  of  Devon  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

In  Charles  I.'s  reign  there  was  another  Sir  John,  who  was 
distinguished  for  his  loyalty.  His  younger  brother  was  named 
Hugh,  and  became  a  successful  merchant  in  Exeter.  He  was 
made  Mayor,  and  when  in   1643  the  King  visited  the  city  on 
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returning  from  his  pursuit  of  Essex  and  the  Parliamentari;ins, 
he  bestowed  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  John  in  1656  he  was  succeeded  l)y 
his  son,  who  bore  the  favourite  Christian  name  of  the  family. 
He  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Pole,  and  left  a  son. 
This  was  Courtenay,  the  last  male  representative  of  this 
ancient  line.  By  his  wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  Richard 
Hillersdon,  of  Membland,  in  the  parish  of  Holberton,  Cour- 
tenay Crocker  had  a  daughter,  Mary,  who,  on  her  marriage 
with  James  Bulteel,  of  Flete,  brought  Lyneham  into  that 
family.  Among  other  families  with  which  the  Crockers 
married,  were  those  of  Servington,  Bouville  and  Champer- 
nowne. 

The  family  of  Cruwys,  so  Risdon  tells  us,  was  settled 
in  Devonshire  at  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  and  Prince  is  of 
opinion  that  they  were  here  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 

The  most  noticeable  among  the  representatives  of  this 
ancient  house  seems  to  have  been  Robert  Cruwys,  who 
adopted  the  military  profession.  His  father  having  slain 
a  Carew  in  a  quarrel,  obtained  pardon  for  the  offence  at  a 
cost  of  twenty  manors,  so  tradition  has  it,  and  this  diminution 
of  his  estates  was  the  cause  of  Robert  Cruwys  betaking 
himself  to  the  field.  This  was  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
when  France  was  the  scene  of  stirring  events,  and  it  was 
in  that  country  that  Robert  Cruwys  distinguished  himself. 
The  wealth  he  brought  back  with  him  enabled  him  to  free 
his  estate  from  its  encumbrances. 

In  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign  there  was  a  Robert  Cruwys, 
keeper  of  Okehampton  Park.  There  is  a  warrant  from  Queen 
Katherine,  of  the  date  1520,  directing  "owre  trusty  and 
well-beloved  servant  Robert  Cruewis,  keeper  of  owre  Park 
of  Okehampton,"  to  deliver,  or  cause  to  be  delivered,  one 
buck  of  season,  to  John  Cruisse  of  Crusham  Orcharde. 

The  Morchard  branch  of  this  family  became  extinct, 
according  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moore's  History  of  Devonshire, 
in  1804,  its  last  representative  being  Dr.  Henry  Shortridge 
Cruwys.     From  him  the  property  passed  to  his  daughter. 

The  ancient  Devonshire  family  of  Copplestone  is  said 
to  date  back  to  the  tenth  century,  and  we  are  told  that  for 
their  large  possessions  and  the  state  in  which  they  lived, 
they   were  called  the  "  great   Copplestones."      According   to 
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Risdon  and  Westcote  they  were  also  known  as  White  Spurs, 
an  hereditary  title  conferred  upon  them  by  the  King. 

The  name  of  the  family  was  probably  derived  not  from 
the  village  near  their  dwelling,  but  from  an  object  which  it 
seems  more  than  likely  gave  the  settlement  its  appellation. 
This  is  the  celebrated  Copplestone  Cross,  which  is  mentioned 
in  a  charter  of  Edgar  of  the  year  9^:4.  It  stands  at  the 
junction  of  roads  where  three  parishes  meet — Colebrook, 
Crediton  and  Down  St.  Mary. 

"  Of  this  name  are  many  branches  sprung,"  says  Risdon, 
"  who  flourish  in  this  country,  but  the  heir  male  of  this  house 
was  a  hopeful  young  gentleman,  lately  dying  issueless,  who 
left  his  lands  unto  his  two  sisters,  married  into  the  familie 
of  Bampfield  and  Elford."  One  branch  was  seated  at  Bowden, 
in  the  parish  of  Yealmpton  ;  another  in  Warleigh,  near  Tamer- 
ton  ;  and  several  are  named  as  existing  about  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Additions 
of  Risdon.  The  name  is  constantly  met  with  during  several 
centuries  of  Devonshire  history,  and  some  important  offices 
were  filled  by  members  of  the  family.  In  the  time  of  Richard 
II.  John  Copplestone  was  the  King's  steward  in  the  county, 
and  in  the  twelfth  Edward  IV.  Philip  Copplestone  was  sheriff. 
The  same  office  was  also  filled  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by 
Christopher  Copplestone  in  the  third  year,  and  by  John 
Copplestone  in  the  thirty  -  ninth.  Colonel  Sir  John 
Copplestone,  of  Sir  John  Copplestone's  Regiment  of  Foot, 
fought  on  the  side  of  Cromwell  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
was  knighted  by  him.  He  was  Sheriff  of  Devon  during  the 
eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  at 
the  Restoration  was  captured  in  company  with  Colonel 
Desborough.  Shortly  afterwards  Sir  Copplestone  Bampfield, 
another  representative  of  the  family,  was  also  Sheriff  of  the 
county. 

Many  high  positions  in  the  Church  have  been  filled  by 
members  of  the  Copplestone  family. 

The  second   rhyme   concerning    Devonshire   families  is  as 
follows : — 

Caievv,  Gary,  and  Courtenay, 

When  the  Conqueror  came  were  blithe  and  gay. 

The  earlier  form  of  the  name  of  Carew  seems  to  have  been 
De   Carru,  and  the  origin  of  this  baronial  family  has  been 
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traced  to  the  Dukes  of  Tuscany.  They  first  settled  in  Devon- 
shire about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  by 
marriage  became  possessed  of  the  manors  of  Luppitt  and 
Mohuns  Ottery,  both  in  the  parish  bearing  the  first  name,  and 
situated  near  Honiton.  They  were  seated  at  Mohuns  Ottery 
until  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  members  of  this  family  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves have  done  so  chiefly  in  the  profession  of  arms.  Sir 
John  Carew  is  said  to  have  fought  in  the  wars  of  Edward  III. 
He  died  in  1363.  Thomas  Carew,  his  grandson,  also  won 
renown  on  the  field,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  Thomas  Carew, 
who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Humphrey  Courtenay, 
was  at  Flodden. 

Another  who  saw  a  good  deal  of  foreign  service  was  Sir 
Peter  Carew,  who  was  born  in  1514.  As  a  boy  Peter  was  so 
unmanageable  that  his  father,  with  a  desire  to  curb  him, 
coupled  him  for  some  time  to  one  of  his  hounds.  With  his 
uncle.  Sir  Gawen  Carew,  he  was  active  in  suppressing  the 
insurrection  in  the  West  in  1549,  when  the  rebels,  under 
Humphrey  Arundell,  Governor  of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  laid 
siege  to  Exeter.  He  afterwards  went  to  Ireland,  where  he 
died  in  1575.  There  is  a  monument  to  him  in  Exeter 
Cathedral. 

George  Carew,  who  was  born  in  1553,  also  made  choice  of 
the  military  profession.  In  1605  he  became  Lord  Carew  of 
Clopton,  and  was  made  Vice-Chamberlain  and  Treasurer  to 
the  Queen.  Charles  I.  created  him  Earl  of  Totnes  in  1625, 
but  dying  without  issue,  in  1629,  his  titles  became  extinct. 

Haccombe,  the  seat  of  the  Carews,  near  Newton  Abbot, 
came  into  the  family  with  the  heiress  of  the  Courtenays  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  present  mansion  was  built  in  1805, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  hall.  Tradition  says  that  a  Carew 
once  won  a  wager  of  a  manor  by  swimming  his  horse  a  great 
distance  into  the  sea,  which  wager  is  said  to  have  been  with  a 
Champernowne,  of  Dartington.  Two  horse-shoes  fastened  to 
the  door  of  the  church  of  St.  Blaize,  at  Haccombe,  were  said 
to  commemorate  the  event. 

To  a  branch  of  this  family  belonged  the  celebrated  Bamp- 
fylde  Moore  Carew,  surnamed  the  King  of  the  Beggars,  whose 
strange  and  adventurous  life  have  made  him  the  subject  of 
story.     He  was  born  in   1690,  at  Bickleigh,  a  village  about 
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four  miles  from  Tiverton,  where  his  father,  the  Rev.  Theodore 
Cavew,  was  rector,  and  died  in  1758. 

The  Carews  of  Antony,  on  the  Cornish  bank  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Tamar,  sprang  from  a  younger  son  of  Nicholas 
Carew,  who  was  high  in  favour  at  the  court  of  Edward  IV. 
Prominent  among  the  representatives  of  this  house  is  Richard 
Carew,  the  historian  of  Cornwall. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Heath,  a  few  miles  north 
of  Launceston,  is  a  farm  known  as  Cary  Barton.  The  house 
probably  stands  on  or  near  the  site  of  an  ancient  edifice  of 
the  same  name,  which  it  derived  from  a  small  affluent  of  the 
Tamar,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  place  of 
residence  of  the  Cary  family,  where  early  history  is,  however, 
involved  in  much  obscurity. 

In  1383  John  Cary  was  sergeant-at-law,  and  four  years 
later  was  knighted,  and  created  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
Having  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  he, 
with  other  judges,  was  brought  before  the  Parliament  and 
sentenced  to  death,  but  the  punishment  was  afterwards 
commuted  to  banishment. 

One  of  his  sons.  Sir  Robert  Cary,  fortunately  found  favour 
with  Henry  V.,  and  thereby  had  restored  to  him  part  of  the 
forfeited  estates  of  his  father. 

Another  son  was  appointed  to  the  See  of  Exeter  in  1419, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  absent  from  England,  but  he  did  not 
live  to  return  to  his  native  country. 

More  than  20  years  later  there  was  another  Cary 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Exeter.  This  was  Dr.  Valentine  Cary, 
a  native  of  Northumberland,  but  it  would  appear  from  his 
arms  of  the  same  family  as  those  of  Devonshire.  He 
succeeded  Bishop  Cotton,  and  was  consecrated  on  the  20th 
November,  1620. 

Others  of  this  family  who  attained  to  positions  of  eminence 
were  Dr.  Robert  Cary,  sometime  rector  of  Portlemouth,  where 
he  died  in  1688,  and  Dr.  George  Cary,  the  son  of  William 
Cary,  of  Clovelly.  Dr.  Cary  was  twice  offered  the  bishopric 
of  Exeter  by  Charles  II.,  but  begged  leave  to  decline  the 
office.     He  died  at  Shobrooke,  near  Crediton,  in  1680. 

Cockington  was  sold  by  Sir  Henry  Cary,  eldest  brother  of 
Dr.  Robert  Cary,  to  Mr.  Mallock,  of  Exeter,  in  1654,  Sir 
Henry    being   compelled  thereto   in    consequence    of  having 
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suffered  in  his  fortune  from  his  attachment  to  Charles  I.  In 
1662  Tor  Abbey  was  purchased  by  Sir  George  Gary,  and  is 
the  present  seat  of  the  family.  Follaton,  near  Totnes,  an 
elegant  modern  mansion,  is  also  the  seat  of  another  branch. 

On  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey  is  found  the  name  of  Gourtenay, 
but  Fuller  observes  that  this  is  an  interpolation,  and  it  does 
not  appear  from  other  authorities  that  the  family  came  into 
England  until  the  time  of  Henry  II.  In  the  train  of  Queen 
Eleanor  was  Rainaud  or  Reginald,  Lord  of  Gourtenay  and 
Montargis,  and  he  was  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  English 
line.  He  had  proved  himself  useful  to  Henry,  who,  probably 
not  unmindful  of  his  services,  bestowed  upon  him  in  marriage 
Hawise  D'Aincourt,  heiress  of  Robert  Avranches,  son  of  the 
youngest  child  of  Baldwin  de  Brionys,  a  feudal  lord  to  whom 
is  usually  attributed  the  building  of  Okehampton  Gastle. 

Hawise  brought  her  husband  the  barony  of  Okehampton, 
and  on  his  death  his  son,  Robert,  succeeded  to  this,  and  also 
to  the  hereditary  rights  in  the  shrievalty  of  the  county, 
together  with  the  Castle  of  Exeter.  They  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  King,  but  he  was  permitted  to  redeem  them  by 
rendering  homage  and  making  a  payment  of  twelve  hundred 
marks.  But  on  the  accession  of  Henry  III.  the  shrievalty, 
and  also  the  castle  of  Exeter,  were  taken  from  the  Courtenays, 
and  never  more  restored  to  them.  Robert  married  into  the 
family  of  De  Redvers,  Earls  of  Devon.  On  the  death  of 
Isabella  de  Fortibus  in  1292  that  line  became  extinct,  and 
Robert's  descendant,  Hugh,  the  second  baron  who  bore  that 
name,  inherited  the  lands  of  the  earldom.  Robert  died  in 
1242,  at  his  manor  house  of  Iwerne,  in  Dorset,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  John. 

Hugh  Gourtenay,  son  of  the  Hugh  just  mentioned, 
distinguished  himself  in  1339,  in  repelling  the  French,  who 
having  made  a  descent  on  Plymouth,  burnt  a  great  part  of  the 
town.  A  little  later  he  was  in  France,  serving  in  the  wars  of 
Edward  III.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Humphrey 
de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  upon  whom  her  father  settled 
Powderham  Castle.  Earl  Hugh  died  at  Tiverton,  and  was 
buried  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  where  his  tomb,  and  that  of  his 
countess,  and  their  son  Sir  Philip  Courtenay,  who  died  in 
1406,  are  now  to  be  seen.  Upon  the  latter  the  Lady 
Margaret  settled  her  Castle  of  Powderham,  by  her  will  dated 
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28th  June,  1390,  and  from  him  it  has  descended  to  the  present 
noble  owner. 

WilHam,  the  fourth  son  of  Earl  Hugh,  received  his 
education  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws.  His  descent  and  high  connections  were  the  means  of 
enabling  him  to  advance  rapidly  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
Church.  He  was  imperious  and  imbued  with  a  persecuting 
spirit,  and  unwearied  in  his  exertions  against  Wycliffe  and 
the  reformers.  This  bigoted,  arrogant  and  tyrannical  prelate 
died  in  1396,  and  was  buried  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent. 

Another  son  of  Earl  Hugh,  and  a  younger  brother  of  the 
Archbishop,  was  Peter  Courtenay,  who  seems  no  less  than 
that  pretentious  priest,  to  have  been  indebted  to  his  name  and 
family  for  his  rapid  advancement.  He  was  not,  however, 
wanting  in  valour,  and  it  is  said  that  he  distinguished  himself 
in  Spain,  under  the  Black  Prince. 

Edward  Courtenay,  the  grandson  of  Earl  Hugh,  and  who 
succeeded  to  the  title,  distinguished  himself  on  the  sea.  In 
his  later  years  he  lost  his  sight,  from  which  circumstance  he 
is  usually  referred  to  as  the  blind  earl.  He  died  in  1419,  and 
was  buried  in  a  chapel  appropriated  as  a  burial  place  of  the 
family  in  Tiverton  Churchyard.  Risdon  refers  to  the  tomb 
raised  over  him  and  his  countess,  which  he  states  was  to  be 
seen  about  forty  years  before  the  time  of  his  visit.  "  Time 
hath  not  so  much  defaced,"  he  says,  "  as  men  have  mangled 
that  magnificent  monument,  which  had  this  written  thereon, 
as  some  have  seen  "  : 

Hoe,  hoe,  who  lyes  here  ? 

'Tis  I,  the  goode  erle  of  Devonshire, 

With  Kate,  my  wife,  to  mee  full  dere, 

Wee  lyved  togeather  fyfty-fyve  yere. 

That  wee  spent  wee  had  ; 

That  wee  lefte  wee  loste  ; 

That  wee  gave  wee  have. 

Risdon  describes  Tiverton  Church  as  "  very  large  and 
fair,"  the  south  side  whereof  was  built  by  one  Greenway,  a 
wealthy  merchant,  with  a  beautiful  chapel  adjoining,  in  which 
is  written  : 

To  the  honour  of  St.  Christopher,  St.  Blase,  and  St.  Anne, 

This  chapel  by  Will  Greenway  was  began. 

The  name,  however,  should  be  John  Greenway,  who  built 
the  chapel  in  15 17.     There  are  several  rhyming  inscriptions 
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on  the  walls,  and  Dunsford,  in  his  History  of  Tiverton,  mentions 
others  as  existing  in  his  time. 

This  benefactor  also  founded  almshouses  for  five  poor  men. 
These  are  in  Gold-street,  and  the  same  kind  of  decorations 
that  are  seen  on  the  front  of  the  church  are  also  to  be 
observed  here  on  the  porch  and  small  chapel.  On  the  wall  of 
the  latter  is  this  couplet : 

Have  grace  ye  men,  and  ever  pray 

For  the  soul  of  John  and  Joan  Greenway.* 

In  West  Exe,  in  this  town,  there  are  also  almshouses,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  those  built  by  John  Greenway,  there  is  a 
rhyming  inscription  to  be  seen  on  them.  They  were  erected 
in  1579,  but  the  donor  did  not  live  to  witness  their  completion- 
The  lines  run  thus  : 

John  Waldron  and  Richoard  his  wife 

Builded  this  house  in  tyme  of  their  life  ; 

At  such  time  as  the  walls  were  fourtyne  feet  hye 

He  departed  this  worlde,  even  the  eightynth  of  July. 
Somewhat    similar    in    meaning    to    the     modern    slang 
expression,  *'  Ask  me  something  easy,"  is  the  local  proverb, 
"  Go  to  Tiverton  and  ask  Mr.  Able." 

The  blind  earl  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son  Hugh, 
who,  however,  lived  only  three  years  after  him,  leaving  a  son 
eight  years  of  age.  This  was  Thomas  Courtenay,  who 
married  Margaret  Beaufort,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset, 
and  had  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  He  died  in  1458,  and 
in  thirteen  years  from  that  time  the  first  branch  of  the 
Courtenays  was  extinct.  Thomas,  his  eldest  son,  was  taken 
prisoner  when  fighting  on  the  side  of  Henry  VI.  at  Towton, 
in  1461,  and  was  beheaded  at  York;  Henry,  the  second 
brother,  was  charged  with  treason,  and  beheaded  at  Salisbury 
in  1466  ;  and  the  youngest  son,  John,  was  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Tewkesbury  in  1471.  The  possessions  of  this  ancient 
family  escheated  to  the  Crown,  and  for  a  time  were  conferred 
upon  others. 

In  the  person  of  Sir  Edward  Courtenay,  of  Haccombe, 
were  renewed  the  honours  of  this  house  on  the  accession  of 

*  These  Christian  names  appear  in  a  couplet  on  a  bridge  over  the 
Otter  : 

John  and  Joan  built  me, 
Pray,  good  people,  repair  me. 
They  are  supposed  to  refer  to  John  Haydon  and  Joan  his  wife. 
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Henry  VH.,  but  his  son  being  attainted  of  treason,  they  were 
again  lost.  Since  that  time  the  earldom  has  descended 
through  vicissitudes  and  new  creations  to  the  present 
representative  of  their  family,  who,  in  a  younger  line,  traces 
his  descent  from  Hugh  the  first  earl. 

When  we  consider  the  great  advantages  possessed  by  the 
members  of  our  ancient  families  in  early  times,  the  wonder  is 
not  that  they  accomplished  what  they  did,  but  that  they 
failed  to  accomplish  more.  Wealth  and  education  were 
theirs,  and  the  means  of  rendering  the  state  of  the  community 
happier  and  better  at  their  command.  Yet  how  comparatively 
few  are  the  instances  where  a  disposition  to  do  this  is  shown. 
The  accumulating  of  great  tracts  of  land,  and  the  gaining  of 
titles,  were  the  aims  that  seem  to  have  been  more  immediately 
in  view.  With  many  this  was,  no  doubt,  a  family  character- 
istic, since  it  was,  doubtless,  with  that  object  that  their 
ancestors  "  came  over  with  the  Conqueror." 


HATHERLEIGH     MOOR 

I,  John  of  Gaunt, 
Do  give  and  do  grant 
Hatherleigh  Moor 
To  Hatherleigh  poor 
For  evermore. 

ON  a  small  tributary  of  the  Torridge,  and  about  a  mile 
south  of  that  river,  is  the  market  town  of  Hatherleigh, 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of  what  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  a  rather  barren  country.  But  it  is  probable 
that  the  reputation  of  the  district  is  not  altogether  deserved. 
The  efforts  of  the  agriculturist  have  not  been  entirely  without 
result,  and  much  land  that  was  formerly  worthless  has,  by 
judicious  management,  been  rendered  fertile. 

Prior  to  the  Dissolution  the  manor  of  Hatherleigh,  together 
with  that  of  Fishleigh,  in  the  same  parish,  belonged  to  the 
Benedictine  monks  of  Tavistock,  having  formed  part  of  the 
original  endowment  of  that  abbey.  That  the  interests  of  its 
manorial  lords  should  be  studied  by  the  church,  is  only  what 
might  be  expected,  and  as  to  forward  these,  suitable  and  safe 
approaches  to  the  place  were  very  necessary,  we  are  not 
surprised  at  finding  it  stated  that  Bishop  Lacey  granted  an 
indulgence  of  forty  days  to  all  true  penitents  who  should 
contribute  to  the  repairs  of  Hatherleigh  Bridge. 

Within  the  parish,  and  not  far  from  the  town,  is  Hather- 
leigh Moor,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  conveyed  to  the 
poor  of  the  place  by  John  of  Gaunt  in  the  words  we  have 
given  above. 

As  it  is  not  stated  precisely  what  constituted  a  poor  man, 
it  is  probable  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  chose  to 
regard  themselves  as  such,  and  thus  participated  in  the  gift  of 
"  time-honoured  Lancaster."  At  all  events,  there  is  another 
rhymed  saying  connected  with  the  place,  which  points  to  such 
a  state  of  things,  for  this  tells  us  that — 

The  people  are  poor  as  Hatherleigh  Moor, 
And  so  they  have  been  for  ever  and  ever. 
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Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  this  saying  is,  after  all,  earlier 
than  the  other,  and  in  that  case  we  should  have  to  acquit  the 
men  of  Hatherleigh  of  pretending  a  poverty  that  did  not 
belong  to  them. 

Unlike  the  framers  of  the  second  rhyme,  John  of  Gaunt 
very  wisely  refrained  from  saying  anything  about  the  condition 
of  the  moor  he  was  bestowing.  Possibly  he  knew  of  it,  and 
that  it  was  as  impoverished  as  those  who  received  it.  But 
"  comparisons  are  odious,"  and  he  held  his  tongue. 

Hatherleigh  Moor  is,  however,  certainly  not  without  its 
value  as  a  parish  common,  and  the  rights  in  connection  with 
it,  and  which  have  come  down  from  father  to  son  for  centuries, 
do  not  lack  appreciation.  It  is  about  430  acres  in  extent,  and  is 
driven  periodically.  On  the  occasion  of  this  being  done  in  the 
summer  of  1910,  fees  were  collected  from  seventy-two  pot- 
boilers. 

On  the  common  is  St.  John's  Well,  from  which  the  water 
used  at  baptisms  was  formerly  drawn.  In  i860  a  memorial 
was  erected  on  the  highest  part  of  it  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Morris,  C.B.,  of  Fishleigh,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Crimea. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
contains  some  portions  of  a  very  ancient  screen,  an  interesting 
monument  erected  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Henry  Hurding  de 
Long  Briddy,  and  a  fine  window.  In  former  days  the  church 
bell  announced  by  distinct  strokes  the  day  of  the  months 
immediately  after  the  clock  had  struck  the  hours  of  five  in 
the  morning  and  nine  at  night. 

Jasper  Mayne,  theologian,  poet  and  dramatist,  and  some- 
time chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  was  born  at  Hatherleigh  in  1604, 
though  it  is  said  that  his  pedigree  is  not  known.  He  died  on 
the  6th  December,  1672,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Christchurch. 

Although  it  is  not  probable — the  rhyme  notwithstanding — 
that  Hatherleigh  has  a  greater  number  of  poor  than  any  other 
place  in  Devon  of  the  same  size,  it  is  yet  certain  that  she 
numbers  some  among  her  inhabitants  who  are  not  so  well 
endowed  with  worldly  goods  as  they  could  wish.  The  following 
application  made  to  the  Okehampton  Board  of  Guardians  some 
years  ago  will  not  only  prove  this,  but  will  also  show  that  a 
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talent  for  clothing  his  ideas  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  charter  of  the  town  appears,  was  possessed  by  one, 
at  least,  of  her  poorer  sons.  The  applicant  was  a  previous  re- 
cipient of  a  special  grant  made  to  relieve  him  from  the  con- 
sequences of  a  deformity  of  the  foot. 

Hatherleigh,  Jan.,  1885. 
Kind  Guardians,  I  apply  to  you. 
Oh,  please  grant  me  a  right  foot  shoe, 

I  thank  you  for  all  favours  past, 
And  hope  this  shoe  will  be  the  last. 

The  last  I  had  was  without  price. 

An  article  that  suited  nice, 

Where'er  I  hobbled  muddy  weather. 

My  foot  was  dry,  there's  nought  like  leather. 

P.S.— A  foot  in  length. 

John  Pearse,  aged  70. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  request  was 
acceded  to. 

According  to  other  ancient  rhymes,  Hatherleigh  Moor 
was  not  the  only  possession  held  under  a  grant  from  John 
of  Gaunt  in  a  metrical  form.  The  manor  of  Umberleigh, 
which  extends  over  the  parish  of  Atherington  and  part  of 
the  parish  of  High  Bickington,  is  said  to  have  been  given 
to  the  Bassetts  in  this  manner,  the  legendary  rhyme  running 
thus : — 

I  John  of  Gaunt  do  give  and  grant 
To  thee  and  thine,  from  me  and  mine, 
The  manor  and  fee  of  Umberleigh, 
And  in  token  of  my  truth  do  seal  it  with  my  tooth. 
A  variant  is  as  follows  : — 

I,  John  of  Gaunt,  do  give  and  grant 
Of  all  my  land  and  fee 
From  me  and  mine,  to  thee  and  thine 
The  Bassett  of  Umberleigh. 

As,  however,  the  descent  of  the  property  can  be  traced  from 
Henry  the  Second's  time,  this  grant  is  clearly  shown  to  be  a 
myth. 

In  the  additions  to  the  181 1  edition  of  Risdon's  Survey, 
the  manor  of  Umberleigh  is  stated  to  have  been  for  many 
generations  the  inheritance  of  the  family  of  Bassett.  Francis 
Bassett  having  no  issue,  bequeathed  the  manor,  and  other 
property,  to  his  nephew,  Joseph  Davie,  of  Watermouth,  and  it 
was  in  his  possession  at  the  date  named. 
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The  Cornish  branch  of  the  family  are  said  to  have  sprung 
from  George  Bassett,  of  Umberleigh,  who  was  portioned  off 
with  a  desolate  tract  of  land  in  the  westernmost  country.  But 
it  proved  to  be  so  rich  in  minerals  that  eventually  the  Cornish 
Bassetts  became  more  v/ealthy  than  those  of  Devonshire.* 


*  A  similar  rhyme  to  the  above  belonj^s  to  Bedfordshire  : 
I,  John  of  Gaunt,  do  give  and  grant, 
To  Richard  Burgoyne,  and  the  heirs  of  his  loyne, 
Both  Sutton  and  Potton  till  the  world  be  rotten. 


BOROUGH    ISLAND 

Where  Avon's  waters  with  the  sea  are  mixed. 
St.  Michael's  firmly  on  a  rock  is  fixed, 

IN  the  eastern   part  of  Bigbury  Bay,  on  the  South  Devon 
coast,  is  the  small  island  of  St.  Michael  de  la  Burgh.     Its 

situation  is  described  in  the  lines  which  have  been 
written  on  it,  and  which  are  quoted  by  Risdon,  and  from 
these  we  learn  that  we  must  look  for  the  island  where  the 
Avon  flows  into  the  sea. 

Rising  in  the  south  quarter  of  the  forest  of  Dartmoor,  the 
Avon  has  a  course  of  several  miles  before  it  leaves  the  moor, 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  distance  there  are  upon  its 
banks  objects  of  no  inconsiderable  interest  to  the  antiquary. 

On  entering  the  cultivated  country  the  river  runs  through 
a  valley  wooded  in  places,  and  where  this  widens,  approaches 
the  little  market  place  of  South  Brent.  Thence  it  flows  by 
Avonwick  and  Diptford  to  Gara  Bridge,  and  passes  a  few 
miles  further  on  the  village  of  Loddiswell,  not  far  below 
which  it  meets  the  tidal  waters.  Further  down  is  Bantham, 
a  small  fishing  village,  where  is  a  little  harbour  and  fine  hard 
sands  and  a  salmon  pool.  Near  here,  too,  is  the  hamlet  of 
Onnamouth,  in  the  name  of  which  the  ancient  appellation  of 
the  river  is  preserved.  There  is  abundant  documentary 
evidence  to  show  that  this  was  Aune,  and  on  the  moor  the  stream 
is  still  always  so  called.  Thus  it  is  plain  that  Onnamouth 
is  simply  a  corruption  of  Aune-mouth,  and  having  regard  to 
the  situation  of  the  place,  the  name  is  certainly  a  most 
appropriate  one.  Where  the  waters  of  the  estuary  roll  out 
into  the  sea,  is  the  rock,  or  island,  of  which  the  old  couplet 
speaks,  and  on  the  summit  of  which  was  formerly  to  be  seen 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Michael  de  la  Burgh. 

This  is  said  to  have  been  a  tisherman's  chapel,  but  there 
are  no  remains  of  the  building.  Even  its  name  is  seldom 
heard ;  at  least  only  in  a  corrupted  form  as  that  of  the  island 
itself,  which,  though  sometimes  called  Borough  Island,  is 
more  usually  referred  to  as  Burr  Island. 
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But  it  is  only  at  high  water  that  it  can  be  called  an  island. 
When  the  tide  goes  out  it  leaves  the  sands  around  it  dry,  and 
it  is  then  possible  to  walk  from  the  main  land.  It  was  once 
the  chief  station  of  a  considerable  pilchard  fishery,  but  the 
bustle  attendant  on  such  an  industry,  is  no  longer  seen  there. 
The  pilchard  has  deserted  this  part  of  the  coast,  or  at  all 
events  he  does  not  frequent  it  in  large  numbers  as  formerly, 
and  the  fisherman's  calling  here  is  not  as  of  yore. 

Borough  Island  is  about  ten  acres  in  extent,  and  is  a  vejy 
pleasing  feature  in  the  view.  Its  sands,  on  which  rare  shells 
of  the  more  minute  kind  are  found,  stretch  from  the  water  to 
the  carpet  of  living  green  with  which  much  of  the  island  is 
covered.  The  wild  squill  is  plentiful,  and  during  the  season 
of  its  blooming,  the  verdant  mantle  of  the  island  is  changed 
for  one  of  an  azure  hue,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  a  little 
striking. 

Why,  or  when,  the  walls  of  St.  Michael's  Chapel  were 
razed  (for  it  can  hardly  be  that  the  elements  alone  have 
caused  their  disappearance)  is  not  known.  That  the  ancient 
sanctuary  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  the  antiquary  will  lament, 
for  to  him  its  presence  on  the  summit  of  the  islet  would  have 
invested  the  latter  with  a  charm  it  can  never  possess  for  him 
now. 


THE  WHEELS  OF  CHARLES'S  WAIN 

The  four  wheels  of  Charles's  Wain, 

Greuville,  Godolphin,  Trevannion,  Slanning  slain. 

THIS  couplet,  which  has  passed  into  a  folk  rhyme,  is  from 
some  verses,  written  according  to  Prince,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  contest  at  Bristol,  between  the  Royalists  and  the 
troops  of  the  Parliament,  when  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning  and 
Colonel  Trevannion  were  slain,  Sir  Bevil  Grenville  and 
Sidney  Godolphin  having  fallen  in  previous  engagements. 

These  four  adherents  of  Charles  were  men  of  the  West- 
country,  and  met  their  death  on  the  field  within  a  short  time 
of  each  other.  Although  fortune  did  not  entirely  desert 
Charles  till  some  few  years  after  their  support  was  lost  to  him, 
it  is  certain  that  his  "  wain  "  made  no  real  progress  when  the 
"  wheels  "  were  gone. 

Sir  Bevil  Grenville  was  born  in  1595,  and  was  descended 
in  a  direct  line  from  Robert,  second  son  of  Rollo,  Duke  of 
Normandy.  He  married  Grace,  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Smith,  a  gentleman  of  Devonshire,  and  was  seated  at  Stowe, 
near  Kilkhanipton,  in  the  extreme  northern  corner  of  Corn- 
wall. Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  great 
exertions  were  made  in  that  county  in  support  of  the  royal 
cause,  and  Sir  Bevil,  with  Colonel  Trevannion,  Sir  Nicholas 
Slanning,  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  and  John  Arundell,  voluntarily 
undertook  to  raise  and  maintain  an  army  at  their  own 
expense.  The  Earl  of  Ruthven,  who  not  long  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war  was  made  governor  of  Plymouth,  marched 
against  their  forces,  and  they  met  on  Braddock  Down, 
between  Bodmin  and  Liskeard,  on  the  19th  January,  1643. 
In  the  engagements  the  Parliamentary  forces  were  totally 
defeated  and  the  Royalists  were  left  masters  of  Cornwall. 

It  having  been  determined  that  the  Cornish  forces  should 
join  the  main  army,  they  marched  eastward.  Sir  Bevil 
accompanying  the  troops.  On  the  5th  July  a  battle  was 
fought  at  Lansdowne,  near  Bath,  and  while  leading  the  pike- 
men  up  Lansdowne  Hill,  Sir  Bevil  was  slain  in  the  thick  of 
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the  fight,  by  a  blow  from  a  poleaxe.  His  body  was  conveyed 
to  his  western  home,  and  interred  in  the  church  of 
Kilkhampton. 

Sidney  Godolphin  (Little  Sid,  as  he  is  called  in  Suckling's 
Session  of  the  Poets)  was,  according  to  Clarendon,  who  was 
intimate  with  him,  small  in  stature,  shy  and  sensitive,  of  a 
melancholy  disposition,  but  "  of  incomparable  parts."  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Sir  William  Godolphin,  of  Godolphin, 
in  Cornwall.  When  the  Cornish  forces,  after  the  Battle  of 
Braddock  Down,  advanced  eastward  and  quartered  themselves 
at  Tavistock,  Sidney  Godolphin  joined  them,  and  though 
possessing  no  military  experience,  his  advice.  Clarendon  says, 
was  set  great  store  upon  by  the  commanders. 

Sir  John  Berkeley  in  furtherance  of  measures  taken  to 
prevent  Sir  George  Chudleigh,  who  was  acting  as  commander- 
in-chief  in  Devonshire  for  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  from 
collecting  forces  for  the  Parliament,  sent  expeditions  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  a  descent  upon  Chagford,  in 
January,  1643,  Sidney  Godolphin  received  his  death  wound. 
A  musket-ball  struck  him  a  little  above  the  knee,  and. 
Clarendon  says,  he  died  in  the  instant.  Local  tradition  speaks 
of  the  wide  porch  of  the  Three  Crowns  as  being  the  spot 
where  he  fell.*     Godolphin  was  buried  at  Okehampton. 

Like  Grenville  and  Godolphin,  Colonel  Trevannion  had 
his  home  in  Cornwall,  so  that  three  out  of  the  four  "  wheels  " 
of  the  "wain"  came  from  the  west  of  the  Tamar,  Slanning  alone 
being  a  Devonshire  man.  Stoutly  supporting  the  royal  cause, 
Trevannion  was  ready  with  his  purse  and  with  his  sword. 
Not  long  after  the  fight  at  Lansdowne,  Prince  Rupert 
besieged  Bristol,  and  Trevannion  accompanied  him.  It  was 
destined  to  be  his  last  battle,  and  Cornubia  lost  another  of  her 
sons  upon  the  field. 

Sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  who  came  of  an  old  Devonshire 
family,  was  born  at  Bickleigh,  a  few  miles  from  Plymouth. 
His  father  was  slain  in  a  duel  with  Sir  John  Fitz,  the  latter 
taking  a  cowardly  advantage  of  him.  Fitz  was  pardoned,  but 
the  widow  of  Nicholas  Slanning  proceeded  against  him  for 
damages,  and  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  part  of  his  estate 
to  her.     There  was    a   monument   to  Slanning   in  Bickleigh 

*This  was  built  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  was  the  dower  house 
attached  to  Whiddon  Park . 
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Church,  a  small  part  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen  there.  The 
tomb,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  very  elaborate  memorial, 
was  adorned  with  figures,  among  which  was  a  skeleton 
attacking  a  stout  personage,  and  the  words  : 

Stout  as  thou  art, 

I  will  pierce  thy  heart. 

The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1838,  when  in  removing  the 
monument  much  of  it  fell  to  pieces. 

A  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  was  created  a  baronet  by 
Charles  H.,  but  at  the  death  of  the  son  who  succeeded 
him  the  title  became  extinct. 

Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the 
justice  of  the  cause  for  which  these  men  drew  their  swords 
and  gave  their  lives,  there  can  be  none  as  to  their  zeal  and 
bravery.  But  that  this  was  greater  than  that  shown  by  many 
who  were  their  opponents  in  the  field,  we  suppose  none 
would  venture  to  say.  Clarendon  stigmatizes  those  who 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament  as  rebels.  If 
it  be  rebellion  to  fight  for  constitutional  liberty  he  is  right  in 
thus  designating  those  who  did  so,  but  there  is  glory  in  the 
name. 


SIR  WILLIAM  DE  TRACEY 

All  the  Tracej'S 

Have  the  wind  in  their  faces. 

IN  this  couplet  we  see  a  belief  in  a  retributive  justice 
expressed.  De  Tracey  was  one  of  those  who  took  part  in 
the  assassination  of  Thomas  A'Becket,  and  when  pros- 
perity seemed  to  desert  the  members  of  the  family,  their 
ill-fortune  was  associated  in  the  minds  of  men  with  the  crime. 

The  Traceys  were  anciently  lords  of  the  barony  of 
Barnstaple,  to  which  appertained  twenty-eight  knights'  fees, 
one  parcel  of  it  being  the  manor  and  borough  of  South  Bovey, 
or,  as  it  has  long  been  called,  from  its  connection  with  the 
family,  Bovey  Tracey.  The  barony  was  bestowed  upon 
Henry  de  Tracey  by  Stephen,  having  been  royal  demesne 
from  the  time  of  William  II.,  when  it  escheated  to  the  Crown 
on  the  banishment  of  Judhael  de  Totnes,  to  whom  it  had 
previously  belonged.  The  seat  of  the  family  was  at  Woola- 
combe,  in  the  parish  of  Morthoe,  and  which,  like  Bovey,  bears 
their  name  as  an  adjunct. 

After  the  commission  of  the  deed  on  the  altar  steps  at 
Canterbury,  Sir  William  de  Tracey  fled  to  Woolacombe.  He 
is  said  to  have  remained  concealed  for  a  fortnight  in  a  cave  on 
the  shore  to  the  west  of  Ilfracombe,  his  daughter  supplying 
him  with  food.  Tradition  tells  us  that  when  desirous  of 
expiating  his  sins  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  cross  the  seas.  Thrice  was  his  barque  driven 
back  ;  he  was  never  to  see  the  Holy  City.  The  wind  blew  in 
his  face,  and  marked  the  displeasure  of  God.  And  the  Divine 
vengeance  pursued  him  after  death.  His  unquiet  spirit  was 
doomed  to  haunt  the  shore  at  Woolacombe,  and  to  make 
sheaves  of  sand,  and  wisps  of  the  same  wherewith  to  bind 
them.  When  the  storm  is  raging  then  it  is  that  the  spirit  of 
De  Tracey  comes  abroad,  and  the  cries  wrung  from  his 
anguished  soul  are  heard  above  the  shrieking  of  the  wind. 

Those  were  the  days  in  which  the  church  gained  much 
of   her   power ;    the   ignorance   and    superstition   of   the    age 
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enabled  her  to  make  men  submissive  to  her  will.  Here  was 
one  who  had  dared  to  slay  a  son  of  the  church,  and  to  profane 
the  altar  by  the  shedding  of  blood.  Repentance  or  no  repent- 
ance, the  lesson  of  the  pardoned  thief  on  the  Cross  notwith- 
standing, the  doom  of  the  slayer  of  A'Becket  must  be  a 
terrible  one.  It  was  an  opportunity  the  church  could  not 
afford  to  lose.  The  vengeance  of  the  Almighty,  as  it  was 
called,  must  be  made  known  to  all ;  it  would  strike  terror 
ii3to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  render  them  obedient. 
And  the  punishment  falsely  said  to  be  inflicted  upon  a 
repentant  sinner  by  One  whose  very  essence  is  love,  was 
published  abroad,  and  men  shuddered  when  they  learnt  how 
the  wind  blew  in  the  face  of  De  Tracey. 

Every  calamity  that  befell  the  family,  and  these  were  no 
doubt  magnified  by  superstition,  was  deemed  to  be  a  judg- 
ment of  God.  The  men  who  should  have  been  the  guides  of 
the  people,  only  led  them  into  error,  for  they  fostered  the 
belief  in  order  to  enslave  them.  It  is  possible  that  they  held 
that  the  end  justified  the  means,  the  end — or,  at  all  events, 
one  of  the  ends — being  their  own  enrichment. 

But  if  it  be  true  that  the  De  Traceys  never  prospered  after 
the  assassination  of  A'Becket,  it  shows  that  the  church  could 
not  do  all  she  was  in  the  habit  of  claiming.  Sir  William  not 
only  made  confession  to  Bishop  Bartholomew,  which  the 
church  taught  was  efficacious  in  procuring  pardon,  but  he  also 
compounded  for  his  participation  in  A'Becket's  assassination 
by  giving  to  the  church  of  Canterbury  the  manor  of 
Daccombe,  in  the  parish  of  Moretonhampstead.  If,  therefore. 
Sir  William  was  to  be  buffeted  by  contrary  winds  whenever 
he  put  out  to  sea,  and  after  death  was  to  be  employed  in  an 
impossible  task,  most  people  would  say  he  had  just  as  well 
have  kept  his  manor. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  a  descendant  of  the  knight 
whom  the  church  could  or  would  do  nothing  to  save  from 
earthly  misfortunes  and  a  ridiculous  fate  in  the  spirit  world, 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  paid  them  to  do  so,  was  vicar  of 
Morthoe.  He  founded  a  chapel  in  1322,  which  was  dedicated 
to  SS.  Catherine  and  Mary  Magdalene,  and  here  he  was 
buried.  The  sides  of  the  tomb  are  of  freestone,  ornamented 
with  tracery  and  armorial  bearings,  and  the  Holy  Rood  is 
rudely  sculptured  on  the  west  end.     On  the  slab,  which  is  of 
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black  marble,  the  figure  of  an  ecclesiastic,  holding  a  chalice,  is 
incised.  Camden  supposed  this  tomb  to  be  that  of  the  slayer 
of  A'Becket,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for 
such  a  belief.  The  vicar  bore  the  same  name  as  his  ancestor 
— hence  the  mistake. 

According  to  the  story,  the  ill-fortune  attendant  upon  the 
De  Traceys  also  attached  itself  to  others,  but  as  these  sought 
to  disturb  the  vicar  in  his  resting  place  they  are  scarcely  to  be 
pitied.  In  the  hope  of  possessing  themselves  of  the  treasure 
they  imagined  to  have  been  buried  with  him,  some  thieves 
rifled  the  tomb,  but  got  nothing  for  their  pains  but  the  lead  in 
which  the  body  was  wrapped.  This  was  more  than  three 
hundred  years  after  the  burial,  but  the  belief  respecting  the 
De  Traceys  seems  not  to  have  died  out.  Their  ill-fortune 
was  shared  by  the  despoilers  of  the  monument,  for  it  was  said 
that  they  never  afterwards  knew  prosperity. 


EXMOOR  AND  THE  DOONES 

Child,  if  tliey  ask  thee  who  killed  thee, 
Say  'twas  the  Doones  of  Badgery. 

ALTHOUGH  the  greater  part  of  the  high  land  of  Exmoor  lies 
within  the  county  of  Somerset,  the  portion  which  Devon 
claims  as   hers,  is  certainly  not   the  least  interesting, 
including  as  it  does  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lynmouth 
and  Lynton,  and  the  locality  made  famous  by  the  author  of 
Lorna  Doom. 

De  la  Beche,  in  his  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon, 
and  West  Somerset,  describes  this  hilly  district  as  extending  from 
the  valley  of  Stogumber  and  Crowcombe,  on  the  east,  to  the 
Hangman  Hills,  near  Combe  Martin,  on  the  west.  "  Near 
the  latter  place  this  high  land,"  he  says,  "  forms  a  point,  whence 
it  sweeps  to  the  south-east  by  a  curved  line  passing  by  Parra- 
combe.  Chapman  Barrows,  Span  Head,  and  North  Molton 
Ridge.  Its  southern  boundary  ranges  from  thence  by  Molland 
Down  and  Main  Down,  near  Wiveliscombe,  whence  the  high 
land  trends  away  to  the  Stogumber  and  Crowcombe  valley 
above  mentioned." 

But  De  la  Beche  is  referring  not  to  Exmoor  alone,  but  to 
"  that  part  of  the  adjoining  country  which  forms  a  portion  of 
the  same  mass  of  elevated  land  ;  "  the  moor  itself  is  comprised 
within  narrower  limits.  Very  much  of  the  district  bounded  as 
described,  has  long  been  enclosed  and  cultivated,  and  boasts  of 
villages  and  towns,  so  that  while  it  may  be  regarded  as  being 
geographically  a  part  of  Exmoor,  the  hand  of  industry  has 
entirely  altered  its  aspect. 

Exmoor  is  mentioned  by  name  in  a  charter  by  which  King 
John  in  1204  purported  to  disafforest  the  whole  of  the  county 
of  Devon  up  to  the  boundaries  of  two  tracts  of  moorland.  One 
of  these  was  Dartmoor  and  the  other  Exmoor,  and  it  is  plain 
that  while  we  give  the  general  name  of  Dartmoor  to  the  whole 
of  the  granite  region  of  South  Devon,  and  that  of  Exmoor  to 
the  hilly  district  lying  south  of  the  coast  line  between  Combe 
Martin  and  Minehead,  what  was  anciently  known  as  such  were 
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only  the  tracts  defined  by  the  bounds  referred  to  in  the  charter. 
The  effect  of  the  latter  was  to  leave  the  two  moors  in  question 
still  under  the  forest  laws,  while  the  rest  of  Devon  was  freed 
from  their  operation,  though  it  is  probable  the  county  was  not 
efifectually  disafforested  till  some  years  later. 

The  date  of  the  charter  is  the  i8th  May,  1204,  and  it  is  in 
the  first  part  of  it  that  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor  are  named.  The 
translation  of  the  passage  is  as  follows :  "  Know  ye  that  we 
have  disafforested  all  Devon  of  all  things  which  to  forest  and 
foresters  appertain  up  to  the  metes  of  the  ancient  regards  of 
Dartmoor  and  Exmoor,  as  those  regards  were  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry  I." 

Although  the  tract  referred  to  in  the  charter  as  being  defined 
by  ancient  bounds,  and  which  after  the  disafforestation  of 
Devon,  constituted  the  Forest  of  Exmoor,  was  reserved  by  the 
king  in  a  grant  to  the  men  of  Devon,  it  is  not  really  in  that 
county.  It  has  frequently  been  described  as  belonging  to  it, 
"  but,"  says  Lysons,  in  referring  to  this  subject,  "  I  am  assured 
on  good  authority,  that  although  very  extensive  commons 
adjoining  the  forest,  and  scarcely  separated  from  it  by  any 
visible  boundaries,  are  in  this  county  [Devon] ,  yet  the  whole  of 
the  forest  itself  is  in  Somersetshire."  But  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  why  it  should  be  mentioned  in  the  charter  though  not  in 
the  county  that  was  to  be  disafforested.  While  in  Somerset  it 
was  on  its  extreme  verge  and  Devon  consequently  extended,  in 
the  words  of  the  charter,  "  up  to  the  metes  of  the  ancient 
regards"  of  the  moor  in  question,  which  it  was  settled  should  be 
reserved,  together  with  Dartmoor,  as  forest  land. 

This  tract  of  hill-country  takes  its  name  from  the  Exe, 
which  Risdon  calls  "  the  worthiest  river  of  the  west,  whose 
original,"  he  says,  "  is  in  a  barren  ground  near  the  Severn  side, 
called  Exmore,  which  runneth  a  long  course,  with  his  crooked 
cranks,  almost  from  sea  to  sea,  as  if  it  would  limit  the  bounds 
of  the  shire,  had  not  part  thereof  passed  beyond  it ;  within 
whose  banks  most  of  the  streams  in  this  tract  empty 
themselves.  ...  It  is  brought  from  thence  by  Barle  and 
Dunsbroke,  clear  currents,  according  to  the  poet, 

'  From  Exmore,  Ex,  who  from  its  full-fed  spring, 
Her  liUle  Barle  hath  and  Dunsbroke  for  to  bring.'" 

Exmoor  is  much  smaller  than  Dartmoor,  but  there  are 
many  points  of  similarity  between  the  two,  notwithstanding 
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that   tors,  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  latter,  are  entirely 
wanting  there. 

The  numerous  valleys  which  run  up  into  Exmoor, 
particularly  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lynmouth,  are 
of  a  most  romantic  character.  Deep  and  narrow,  thickly 
wooded,  and  with  clear  streams  coursing  through  them,  they 
present  pictures  such  as  are  seldom  met  with  elsewhere. 
The  central  part  of  the  moorland  may  be  bleak  and  bare,  but 
its  fringe   is  beautiful. 

Six  hundred  years  after  King  John  granted  the  charter 
purporting  to  disafforest  the  county  of  Devon,  a  legislative 
enactment  wrought  a  similar  change  on  the  Forest  of  Exmoor. 
An  Act  was  passed  for  enclosing  it  in  1815,  and  three  years 
later  another,  by  which  it  was  disafforested.  It  was  then  sold, 
and  the  work  of  attempting  to  reclaim  it  commenced. 

The  purchaser  of  Exmoor  was  Mr.  John  Knight,  of 
Wolverley  Hall,  Worcestershire,  and  his  ambition  was 
certainly  sufficiently  great.  The  Forest  of  Exmoor  is  stated 
to  have  consisted  of  over  16,000  acres,  but  he  added  to  it 
great  tracts  of  common  land  that  had  formed  the  purlieus  of 
the  ancient  forest,  the  whole  amounting  to  70,000  acres. 

The  first  step  of  Mr.  Knight,  on  becoming  the  possessor 
of  the  property,  was  to  make  roads,  to  enclose  the  forest, 
plant  trees,  form  farmsteads,  and  commence  the  building  of 
a  mansion.  In  a  very  few  years  a  large  sum  of  money  was 
sunk,  but  the  returns  proved  exceedingly  disappointing.  The 
mansion  was  not  completed,  and  soon  became  a  ruin  ;  the 
produce  of  the  farms  was  scanty,  and  Nature  still  held  the 
mastery.  The  winds  of  Exmoor  not  only  had  a  blighting 
effect  upon  the  crops,  but  also  on  the  hopes  that  had  been 
formed  that  the  old  forest  could  be  profitably  reclaimed. 

Since  that  time,  however,  something  has  been  done  on 
Exmoor,  and,  care  having  been  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
sites  for  the  farms,  the  results  have  been  more  satisfactory. 
But  there  has  been  no  further  attempt  to  take  the  place  by 
storm.  The  experiments,  luckily  for  the  lover  of  Nature, 
have  needed  comparatively  few  of  the  acres  purchased. 

Much  of  the  region,  therefore,  preserves  its  old  appearance. 
The  bloom  of  the  heather  may  be  seen  on  many  of  the 
hill-sides,  and  the  streams  yet  run  in  solitary  places.  And, 
as  of  old,  it  is  still  a  hunting-ground,  for  here  the  red  deer 
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roam  at  will.  On  the  wild  hills  and  in  the  wooded  combes 
of  Exmoor  and  its  neighbourhood,  they  find  their  last  home 
in  England. 

In  the  northern  part  of  this  large  tract  of  moorland, 
and  north-east  of  the  springs  of  the  Exe,  is  an  eminence 
know  nas  Oare  Oak  Hill.  Northward  of  this  a  little  streami 
runs  through  a  charming  valley,  and  near  its  confluence 
with  another,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Badgeworthy 
Water,  the  visitor  may  see,  scattered  over  its  sides,  the 
foundations  of  ruined  huts  and  enclosures.  These  are 
described  as  the  remains  of  the  settlement  of  the  Doones, 
a  band  of  outlaws  which,  story  says,  infested  this  part 
of  the  Westcountry  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

While  the  scenery  here  is  of  an  interesting  character,  it 
would  prove  disappointing  did  the  visitor  expect  to  see  it 
as  it  is  painted  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  in  his  romance 
of  Lorna  Doom.  In  his  hands  it  has  become  quite  a  different 
place. 

The  Doones  are  said  not  to  have  been  natives  of  Devon, 
but  to  have  come  to  it,  probably  as  a  place  of  refuge,  from 
some  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  If  this  was  really  so 
Westcountry  folks  will  not  be  sorry,  for  there  would 
be  little  honour  in  being  able  to  reckon  them  among  its 
sons.  They  are  said  to  have  made  their  appearance  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  settling  them- 
selves in  the  lonely  valley  under  Oare  Oak  Hill,  soon  became 
a  terror  to  the  dwellers  in  the  Exmoor  district.  They 
helped  themselves  to  whatever  they  required  and  retiring 
with  their  booty  to  their  fastness  bade  defiance  to  all.  The 
country-people  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  were  in 
such  fear  of  these  desperadoes  that  to  ensure  freedom  from 
molestation  they  did  not  hesitate  to  pay  them  tribute,  and 
on  this  and  the  proceeds  of  their  raids  in  distant  parts  they 
lived  for  many  years. 

But  the  alarm  with  which  the  name  of  the  Doones 
filled  the  farmers  and  the  peasantry,  at  length  gave  place 
to  a  determination  to  make  a  stand  against  this  band  of 
outlaws,  and  this  was  the  occasion  of  it. 

Northward  of  the  village  of  Oare,  and  not  very  far  from 
the  coast,  is  a  farm  called  Yeanworthy,  and  upon  this 
homestead   the   banditti   made    a    determined   attack.      But 
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they  met  with  resistance,  and  in  the  fight,  one  of  their 
number  was  killed.  This  circumstance  had  a  wonderful 
effect  upon  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  They  realised 
that  the  Doones  whom  they  had  feared  were  not  invincible 
and  from  that  time  there  was  talk  of  exterminating  the 
pestilent  horde. 

The  murder  of  a  child  was  the  act  that  determined  the 
country-folk  to  take  action.  This  occurred  at  Exford,  in  a 
part  of  the  moor  several  miles  from  the  spot  where  the 
robbers  dwelt,  and  was  of  such  an  atrocious  character,  that 
all  the  men  of  Exmoor  cried  aloud  for  vengeance.  The 
couplet  which  we  have  set  down  above  was  locally  said  to 
have  been  the  mocking  words  addressed  by  the  Doones  to 
the  child  whose  blood  they  had  spilt,  while  it  lay  in  the 
throes  of  death. 

On  the  horrible  crime  becoming  known,  a  band  of 
determined  men — dwellers  on  the  countryside — set  out  for 
Badgeworthy.  When  they  returned  they  brought  with  them 
a  party  of  captives,  whose  prison  doors  were  only  opened 
to  lead  them  to  the  scaffold.  The  hills  of  Exmoor  knew 
the  Doones  no  more. 


A    DIVIDED    PARISH 

Lamerton  and  Lew 
Cut  Bridestowe  in  two. 

A  SMALL  portion  of  the  parish  of  Bridestowe,  on  the 
north-western  side  of  Dartmoor,  is  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  remainder  by  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Brent 
Tor  and  Lew  Trenchard.  Much  of  what  is  now  comprised 
within  the  bounds  of  the  former  parish  once  belonged  to 
Lamerton,  and  this  was  the  case  at  the  point  where  it  entered 
Bridestowe,  so  that  the  rhyme  although  not  strictly  correct 
to-day,  was  so  at  one  time. 

That  part  of  Bridestowe  parish  which  is  thus  separated 
from  the  rest  of  it  is  situated  near  the  Lyd,  about  half-a-mile 
below  the  well-known  water-fall,  and  between  it  and  a  bridge 
known  in  the  vicinity  as  Ox  Clam.  It  is  also  near  the  wooded 
country  formerly  inhabited  by  the  savage  tribe  of  the  Gubbins. 

Bridestowe  is  a  Dartmoor  parish,  although  the  village  is 
a  little  removed  from  its  borders.  In  conjunction  with 
Sourton,  it  has  extensive  commons  abutting  on  the  forest, 
their  boundary  being  conterminous  with  that  of  the  latter 
from  a  point  half-a-mile  below  Rattle  Brook  Head  to  the  West 
Ockment.  This  affords  the  only  instance  in  the  whole  of  the 
commons  encircling  the  forest,  where  such  is  held  jointly  by 
two  parishes. 


SOME    HUNTING    MEN 

Horses  sound  and  hounds  healthy, 
Earths  well  stopped  and  foxes  plenty. 

THERE  is  no  other  field  sport  over  which  men  wax  so 
enthusiastic  as  hunting.  Even  those  who  do  not 
regard  it  entirely  with  favour — and  we  venture  to  think 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  they  take  of  it — can 
scarcely  help  feeling  some  sort  of  interest  when  listening  to 
the  recital  of  a  particularly  fine  run.  Its  votaries  are  far 
more  ardent  than  are  those  of  the  gun  or  the  rod,  which  is,  of 
course,  only  to  be  expected,  seeing  that  it  affords  much 
excitement.  But  there  are  those  who  do  not  favourably 
regard  hunting,  and  look  upon  it  as  being  cruel.  In  the  olden 
days  hunting  was  a  necessity  ;  the  baron's  larder  would  often 
have  been  empty  could  he  not  by  means  of  the  chase  have 
procured  venison  to  fill  it.  But  chasing  a  fox  to  death  is  a 
very  different  matter.  It  is  its  cruel  side  that  causes  many  to 
look  upon  it  with  disfavour. 

Whether  opinions  really  differ  on  this  question,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say.  Arguments  are  readily  forthcoming  on  both 
sides,  we  are  aware,  but  we  must  confess  to  being  quite  unable 
to  understand  how  anyone  can  conscientiously  believe  the 
element  of  cruelty  to  be  absent.  But  while  men  will  not 
scruple  to  derive  pleasure  by  the  infliction  of  pain,  fox- 
hunting, like  the  bull-fights  of  Spain,  will  continue. 

Devon  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Somerset  furnish  the 
only  hunting  of  the  wild  red  deer  in  England.  Previous  to 
the  disafforestation  of  Exmoor,  the  chase  of  the  deer  in  that 
ancient  forest  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  rangers  ;  and 
though  we  find  no  record  of  this  earlier  than  1598,  when  Hugh 
Pollard,  one  of  the  rangers,  kept  a  pack  of  staghounds  at 
Simonsbath,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  hunting  was  under 
their  control  at  a  much  earlier  period.  There  is  no  record  of 
staghounds  having  been  kept  within  the  Forest  of  Dartmoor 
but  packs  were  formerly  maintained  at  several  places  on  its 
verge.  But  stag-hunting  in  this  forest  has  ceased  for  over  a 
century  ;  on  Exmoor  it  still  continues. 
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After  the  disafforestation  of  the  latter,  in  1818,  difficulties 
in  sustaining  the  hunt  arose,  though  several  of  the  most 
eminent  in  the  field  accorded  it  their  support.  In  1825  the 
pack  which  had  for  a  hundred  years  been  kept  together  by  the 
sportsmen  of  Exmoor  was  sold,  the  hounds  being  taken  from 
the  country  to  hunt  the  deer  in  the  forests  of  Germany.  But 
later  on  the  chase  was  revived  by  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  and 
subsequently  Mr.  C.  G.  Collyns,  of  Dulverton,  also  greatly 
interested  himself  in  it.  The  Devon  and  Somerset  Stag- 
hounds  were  established,  and  the  country  has  been  hunted 
ever  since.  There  are  also  other  packs  of  staghounds  in  the 
district,  and  great  interest  is  shown  in  the  sport,  so  that  it 
does  not  appear  likely  that  the  chase  of  the  wild  red  deer  will 
again  be  discontinued. 

With  the  North  of  Devon  is  connected  the  name  of  one 
whose  devotion  to  the  chase  has  seldom  been  equalled.  It 
was  at  Swimbridge,  about  five  miles  from  Barnstaple, 
that  the  Rev.  "  Jack"  Russell,  the  hunting  parson,  lived  for  so 
many  years.  He  followed  the  hounds  from  his  boyhood  till  his 
death,  and  was  very  well  known  in  all  the  hunting  circles  of 
the  country.  He  was  born  at  Dartmouth,  and  first  attended 
school  at  Plympton,  afterwards  going  to  Tiverton.  From 
there  he  went  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
degree,  and  in  i8ig  was  ordained  a  deacon  and  nominated  to 
the  curacy  of  George  Nympton,  near  Southmolton.  He  was 
afterwards  curate  under  his  father  at  Iddesleigh,  and  was  then 
appointed  vicar  of  Swimbridge,  where  he  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  Later  he  was  given  the  living  of  Black 
Torrington  by  Lord  Poltimore,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1883. 

When  Parson  "  Jack  "  Russell  took  the  curacy  of  George 
Nympton,  he  started  a  pack  of  otter  hounds,  but  soon  after 
gave  these  up  for  foxhounds.  Day  after  day,  no  matter  what 
the  weather  might  be,  he  was  in  the  saddle,  and  thought 
nothing  of  riding  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  the  covert 
side.  Then  he  would  follow  the  hounds  all  day,  often  finding 
himself  after  nightfall  many  miles  from  his  home.  It  was 
said  of  him  that  had  he  shown  as  much  energy  in  his  calling 
as  he  displayed  in  the  hunting  field,  he  would  have  been 
made  a  bishop. 
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He  died  at  Black  Torrington,  passing  quietly  away  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  87.  At  the  sale  of  his  effects  some  months 
afterwards,  a  hunting  horn  that  had  for  many  years  been  in 
his  possession,  was  purchased  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Another  hunting  parson,  who  was  also  a  shooting  and 
yachting  man,  was  the  Rev.  William  Karslake,  rector  of 
Meshaw,  a  North  Devon  parish.  For  fifty  years  he  rode  to 
hounds,  combining,  to  his  satisfaction,  his  duties  with  his  sport. 

Four  months  after  Parson  "Jack"  Russell  passed  away, 
death  snatched  another  well-known  figure  in  the  hunting 
field — this  time  from  the  South  of  Devon.  On  the  25th 
August,  1883,  Mr.  Charles  Trelawny,  who  for  many  years 
was  a  master  of  hounds,  died  at  his  town  residence  in 
Plymouth,  in  his  85th  year.  The  manner  in  which  he 
fulfilled  the  responsible  duties  which  he  undertook  gained  for 
him  the  admiration  of  all  hunting  men,  while  his  kindly 
nature  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him.  Charitable  and 
generous,  courteous  and  scrupulously  just,  there  was  none 
more  honoured  in  the  Westcountry  than  the  kind-hearted 
Squire  of  Coldrennick. 

In  1843,  Mr.  John  Bulteel,  the  master  of  the  Lyneham 
Hounds  died,  and  his  country  became  vacant.  Mr.  Trelawny, 
who  had  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  hunt,  was  selected 
as  Mr.  Bulteel's  successor,  and  from  that  time  until  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  he  hunted  the  country.  Bred  especially 
for  Dartmoor,  Mr.  Trelawny's  hounds  were  generally  able  to 
render  a  good  account  of  themselves  on  that  wild  waste,  and 
soon  became  famous  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Trelawny  was  buried  at  Menheniot.  His  remains  were 
conveyed  from  Plymouth  to  Coldrennick,  the  Cornish  seat  of 
the  family,  and  the  interment  took  place  in  the  presence  of 
his   tenants   and   a  large  number  of  friends. 

Another  lover  of  the  chase  was  Mr.  John  Riley  Newcombe, 
for  many  years  lessee  and  manager  of  the  Plymouth  Theatre 
Royal,  whose  death  in  1888,  deprived  the  field  of  a  bold  rider 
and  a  genial  companion,  and  the  -stage  of  a  clever  actor. 
Hunting  with  Mr.  Trelawny's  hounds  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  latter's  mastership,  he  knew  the  Dartmoor  country 
thoroughly,  and  was  second  to  none  in  daring.  Many  a  time 
has  he  shown  a  good  performance  in  cross-country  riding, 
finishing  with  another  at  night  on  the  stage.      Once   when 
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billed  for  the  part  of  the  Widow  Twankey  in  the  burlesque  of 
Aladdin  it  was  found,  when  the  piece  was  about  to  commence> 
that  he  had  not  arrived.  The  house  could  not  be  kept 
waiting,  so  the  stage  manager,  feeling  sure  that  Mr.  Newcombe 
would  be  in  his  place  for  his  entrance,  rang  up  the  curtain. 
The  scene  proceeded,  but  when  the  time  drew  near  for 
Mr.  Newcombe  to  go  on  and  he  was  not  to  be  seen,  confidence 
gave  way  to  despair  ;  a  catastrophe  appeared  imminent,  when 
to  the  relief  of  all,  the  veteran  actor  dashed  up  to  the  stage 
door  from  a  sixty  miles  gallop,  and  throwing  himself  from  his 
horse,  rushed  to  the  wing,  and  hastily  covering  his  hunting 
coat  and  tops  with  a  gown  stepped  lightly  on  the  stage  and 
went  through  his  part.  The  Governor  as  he  was  always 
affectionately  termed,  was  over  seventy  years  of  age  when 
this  took  place,  but  was  as  agile  as  a  boy. 

To  enumerate  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  famous 
in  past  years  as  hunting  men  in  Devon,  would  be  unnecessary. 
They  are  still  often  spoken  of  by  the  covert  side,  or  at  the 
board  when  lovers  of  the  chase  are  gathered  round  it.  And 
many  are  remembered  not  only  for  their  prowess  in  the  field, 
but  also  for  their  qualities  of  heart  and  mind. 


THE    CUCKOO 

In  the  month  of  March 
He  sits  on  his  perch  ; 
In  the  month  of  April 
He  opens  his  bill  ; 
In  the  month  of  May 
He  singeth  all  day  ; 
In  the  month  of  June 
He  alters  his  tune  ; 
In  the  month  of  July 
Away  he  doth  fly. 

FROM  the  period  when,  as  children,  we  are  told  on  hearing 
the  cuckoo  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  that  he  is  come 
to  rid  us  of  the  mud,  the  bird  possesses  a  more  than 
ordinary  interest  for  us.  His  habits  during  the  few  months 
he  is  with  us  are  fairly  well  described  in  the  old  rhyme, 
though  whether  he  "  sits  on  his  perch  "  in  March  is  more  than 
we  can  say  ;  at  all  events  he  is  not  then  to  be  seen  in  our  fields. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Bellamy,  in  his  Natural  History  of  South  Devon, 
states  that  "  cuckoos  apparently  enter  into  a  compact  with 
those  birds  on  whom  the  nurture  of  their  young  is  to  devolve," 
and  that  the  titlark  is  frequently  seen  in  their  company. 
That  he  is  often  attended  by  a  smaller  bird  is  certainly  true, 
and  the  peasantry  believe  that  it  provides  the  cuckoo  with 
food.  The  smaller  bird,  they  say,  is  his  foster-mother, 
though  she  imagines  the  cuckoo  to  be  her  own  offspring 
and  looks  after  him,  and  sees  that  he  is  provided  for. 
But  if  she  could  know  that  the  bird  who  is  growing  to  be  such 
a  strapping  fellow  had  caused  the  death  of  her  own  little 
fledglings  the  probability  is  that  she  would  be  less  careful  in 
seeing  his  wants  supplied. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  cuckoo  laid  her  eggs  in 
the  nest  of  some  other  bird,  but  Mr.  E.  Kay  Robinson  states 
that  it  has  now  become  known  that  she  lays  them  on  the 
ground,  and  that  they  are  carried  to  the  nest  which  she  has 
selected  for  them.*     Thus  it  is,  he  explains,  that  a  broken  egg 

*  To-day  with  Nature. 
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is  sometimes  found  with  the  cuckoo  when  it  has  been  shot,  a 
fact  which  has  given  rise  to  the  beUef  that  she  commits 
ravages  among  birds'  nests.''' 

According  to  the  Devonshire  peasant  the  cuckoo  always 
selects  the  lark  as  the  bird  which  is  to  hatch  out  her  young. 
The  young  cuckoo  soon  attains  a  larger  growth  than  the 
young  larks,  and  naturally  falls  into  the  centre  of  the  nest. 
At  length  there  is  no  room  for  the  latter,  and  they  are  forced 
over  the  edge  and  perish.  The  old  lark,  of  course,  still  tends 
upon  the  survivor,  and  when  he  is  strong  enough  to  leave 
the  nest,  takes  him  to  the  hedgerows,  and  the  young  having 
grown  to  a  greater  size  than  the  old,  the  lark  is  seen  as  a  little 
bird  attendant  on  the  cuckoo. 

But  we  have  to  learn  much  yet.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Robinson  "  There  is  no  bird — perhaps  no  living  thing— about 
which  more  interesting  facts  remain  to  be  discovered  than 
the  cuckoo."! 

Mr.  Bellamy!  says  that  "  young  cuckoos  stay  with  us 
long  after  the  old  birds,  in  order  to  gain  strength  for  their 
migration,  for  whilst  the  latter  quit  us  in  July,  the  young 
are  often  found  straggling  with  us  in  September,"  and  he  says 
that  he  was  informed  that  one  was  shot  in  October,  1838,  by 
Mr.  Hannaford,  of  Plymouth. 

The  so-called  cuckoo's  mate,  though  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  cuckoo,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Robinson,  the 
wryneck,  a  bird  with  many  of  the  habits  of  the  woodpecker. 
It  arrives,  he  says,  almost  simultaneously    with  the  cuckoo. 

In  the  month  of  April  the  cuckoo  opens  his  bill,  and  if 
when  his  notes  are  heard,  the  sounds  rise  on  the  right  side 
of  the  hearer,  all  will  be  well,  but  if  on  the  left  side  it  is  a 
sign  of  ill-luck. 

*  In  Sussex  they  have  a  folk-rhyme  about  the  bird,  ending  : 
She  sucks  Httle  birds'  eggs, 
To  make  her  sing  clear  ; 
And  she  never  sings  cuckoo, 
Till  the  Summer  is  near. 
The  rhyme  is  also  found  in  Derbyshire,  only  differing  in  the  last  two 
lines  : 

That  she  may  sing  cuckoo, 
Three  months  in  the  year 
t  To-day  with  Nature.  \  Natural  History  of  South  Devon,  p.  420, 
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There  is  another  rhyme  which  tells  us  something  about 
the  bird.  We  have  been  able  to  gather  it  only  in  a  dis- 
jointed form,  but  it  runs  as  nearly  as  possible  thus: 

The  cuckoo  in  the  month  of  July, 

Flaps  his  wings,  and  away  doth  fly  ; 

In  August  month  he  takes  his  rest. 

And  he  leaves  the  lark  to  build  his  nest. 


MODBURY  AND  ERMINGTON 

Hark  to  Modbury  bells, 

How  they  do  quiver  ; 
Better  than  Ermington  bells 

Down  by  the  river. 

MODBURY  people  are  said  always  to  have  been  musical,  and 
it  is  little  wonder  therefore  that  they  should  take  pride 
in  their  peal  of  bells.  Tradition  says  that  the  Cham- 
pernownes,  the  former  lords  of  the  place,  kept  a  very  fane 
band  of  singers  and  musicians. 

Anciently  the  town  was  famous  for  what  Risdon  calls 
"  nappy  ale,"  but  which  in  later  years  received  the  not 
particularly  elegant  title  of  "  Modbury  Mud."  Whatever 
it  might  be  capable  of  doing  now  it  was  powerful  enough 
to  inspire  Henry  of  Avranches,  a  poet  of  the  time  of 
Henry  HI.,  whose  lines  are  preserved  in  Risdon's  work. 

Modbury  Church  is  mainly  Perpendicular,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  spire.  This  is  said  to  be  a  masterpiece  of 
construction,  and  is  carried  from  the  base  to  the  vane 
without  any  projection.     Its  height  is  134  feet. 

The  bells  which  form  the  subject  of  the  verse  are  a  peal 
of  six,  and  are  the  recasts,  according  to  Cawse,  of  five 
which  belonged  to  the  priory  founded  there  by  Stephen  for 
Benedictines,  as  a  cell  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter-sur-Dive, 
in  Normandy.  Cawse  says  they  "were  of  Norman  origin, 
long  waisted,  and  in  ringing  could  only  be  swayed ;  they 
were  of  exquisite  tone,  but  could  not  be  rung  up  as  the 
present  set  of  musical  bells  can  be." 

We  shall  enter  into  no  discussion  upon  the  relative 
merits  of  the  Modbury  and  Ermington  bells.  The  old 
rhyme  says  the  former  are  the  better  peal.  We  can 
neither  admit  nor  dispute  it,  but  only  observe  that  it 
certainly  does  not  follow  that  the  Modbury  bells  surpass 
those  of  the  church  by  the  river  because  the  rhyme  states 
such  to  be  the  case. 

Ermington  is  a  small  village,  but  prettily  situated  on  a 
bold  eminence  on  the   west    bank   of  the   Erme.     Anciently 
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a  demesne  of  the  Crown,  the  manor  of  the  same  name  was 
afterwards  held  by  the  Peverell,  Fitzstephen,  Bensted, 
Stoner,  Rouse  and  other  famiUes,  and  is  now  the  property 
of  Mr.  Francis  Bingham  Mildmay,  M.P. 

The  manors  of  Ivybridge  and  Ludbrook  are  also  in  the 
parish.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  an 
ancient  fabric,  chiefly  Perpendicular,  and  was  restored  in  1881. 
It  contains  a  curious  Jacobean  screen  of  wood,  and  some  finely 
carved  altar  rails,  and  there  are  also  an  ancient  piscina  and 
stoop.  The  fabric  occupies  an  elevated  site  on  the  side  of 
a  hill. 

Like  Modbury,  the  village  of  Ermington  is  famous  for  the 
spire  of  its  church.  It  springs  from  a  lofty  embattled  tower,  and 
is  not  only  crooked  but  is  considerably  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
More  than  one  story  is  told  in  explanation  of  this  circumstance, 
one  being  that  the  spire  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  another 
that  the  mortar  with  which  it  was  built  was  made  very  wet, 
and  a  high  wind  rising  immediately  after  its  completion,  the 
upper  part  was  shifted  from  its  true  position.  But  a  tradition 
assigns  its  present  curious  form  to  an  altogether  different 
cause.  From  this  story  it  would  appear  that  at  some  very 
distant  period — the  further  back  we  can  imagine  it  the  better — 
the  damsels  of  Ermington  when  led  to  the  altar  were  too  often 
in  that  state  in  which  ladies  wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords. 
But  a  day  arrived  when  this  was  not  so,  and  the  very  stones 
were  moved.  The  spire,  looking  down  from  his  exalted 
situation,  reeled,  and  became  paralyzed,  and  remains  to-day  a 
witness  of  what  was  once  a  marvel,  but  has  long  since,  let  us 
hope,  become  an  invariable  occurrence. 


THURLESTONE     ROCK 

Brave  every  shock 
Like  Thurlestone  Rock. 

ON  the  eastern  shore  of  Bigbury  Bay,  between  the  estuary 
of  the  Avon  and  the  Httle  fishing  village  of  Hope, 
is  Thurlestone,  one  of  those  out-of-the-way  places 
which  the  seeker  after  seclusion  rejoices  to  light  upon.  The 
village  is  placed  on  rising  ground,  and  wears  a  remarkably 
quaint  and  old-time  air.  From  its  immediate  vicinity  the 
views  of  the  bay,  with  wide  stretches  of  beach  and  distant 
cliff,  are  exceedingly  fine. 

But  the  feature  of  the  district  is  the  great  natural  arched 
rock  of  red  conglomerate,  which  is  geologically  interesting, 
resting  as  it  does  upon  Devonian  clay  slates,  and  is  not  less  so 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  picturesque.  Placed  on  the 
beach,  the  waves,  when  the  wind  blows  strong  from  the  south- 
west, break  in  foam  against  it,  but  as  the  couplet  tells  us,  beat 
in  vain,  for  it  can  brave  their  most  furious  assault. 

The  arch,  which  is  twenty  feet  in  height  and  about  ten  in 
width,  is  visible  for  a  great  distance  to  anyone  walking  on  the 
shore.  It  can  also  be  seen  from  the  road  between  West 
Alvington  and  Marlborough,  and  from  the  bay  it  is  of  course 
distinctly  visible. 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  South  Devon  coast  more 
interesting  than  the  shores  of  Bigbury  Bay ;  indeed,  that 
part  of  it  lying  between  old  Revelstoke  Church  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Erme  exhibits  some  cliff  scenery  of  a  most 
romantic  character. 


SQUAB     PIE 

Mutton,  onions,  apples  and  dough, 
Make  a  good  pie  as  any  I  know. 

THIS  mixture  of  mutton,  onions  and  apples,  duly  seasoned 
and  hidden  beneath  a  crust,  was  formerly  in  favour,  not 
only  in  Devonshire,  but  also  in  Cornwall.  Indeed  King 
in  his  Art  of  Cookery,  refers  to  it  as  a  dish  properly  belonging 
to  the  latter  county,  but  as  far  as  we  can  gather  it  has  always 
had  a  place  in  Devon.  There  are  two  modes  of  preparing  it ; 
one  is  to  place  the  meat,  the  strong  flavoured  bulb,  and  the 
fruit,  in  alternate  layers,  and  the  other  to  mix  them  before 
putting  them  into  the  dish.     The  latter  is  the  usual  plan. 

Young  pigeons  are  called  squabs,  and  we  have  seen  squab 
pie  defined  in  the  dictionary  as  a  pie  made  of  squab  pigeons. 
And  for  such  a  dish  the  term  would,  of  course,  be  perfectly 
correct,  but  no  Devonshire  man  would  understand  anything 
other  by  it  than  the  one  we  have  described. 

But  this  suggests  something  to  us.  We  all  know  how  an 
eel  pie  can  be  proved  to  be  a  pigeon  pie ;  by  a  similar 
process  of  reasoning  we  can  now  prove  a  pigeon  pie  to  be 
a  savoury  compound  of  mutton,  onions,  apples  and  dough. 


A  DARTMOOR  BONDMARK 

Aaron's  knock 
Made  this  chock. 

THE  rambler  over  Dartmoor  will  probably  recollect  having 
seen  here  and  there  a  short  granite  pillar  on  some  of  the 
commons  surrounding  the  forest.  Though  perhaps  not 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  district  to  understand  their 
precise  meaning,  he  will  scarcely  have  failed  to  recognise  them 
as  bond-marks,  for  they  are  readily  distinguishable  from 
ancient  monumental  stones.  They  are  usually  placed  on  the 
boundary  line  between  the  parish  commons,  which  form  a 
belt  round  the  forest,  and  as  manorial  rights  usually  extend 
over  these,  serve  also  to  define  the  limits  of  the  latter. 

Not  a  few  of  the  bond-stones  dotted  about  on  the 
Dartmoor  commons  possess  names,  chiefly  of  a  fanciful 
nature.  Among  these  we  may  mention  as  examples  Stumpy 
Post,  Grey  Goose  Nest,  Duke  Stone,  Old  Jack,  Old  William, 
The  U  Stone,  Grey  Wethers  Stone,  Blue  Jug  and  Aaron's 
Knock,  the  latter  being  a  boundary  stone  of  Widecombe  Town 
Manor.  This  stone  is  cleft  at  the  top,  or,  as  the  moor  people 
say,  has  a  large  chock  in  it.  According  to  local  tradition,  this 
notch  was  made  by  someone  named  Aaron  striking  the  stone 
with  his  staff,  the  story  being  embodied  in  a  couplet  still 
repeated  in  the  Vale  of  Widecombe,  and  which  we  have  set 
down  at  the  head  of  these  remarks. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  individual  who  is  said  to  have 
performed  this  wonderful  feat,  but  we  shall  at  all  events  be 
perfectly  safe  in  regarding  him  as  a  man  of  strength.  To 
bring  down  a  stafT  with  sufficient  force  to  partially  cleave  a 
granite  post  would  have  been  no  mean  achievement  even 
for  Samson  himself,  and  Westcountrymen  have  reason  to  be 
proud  that  one  among  their  ancestors  was  able  to  run  the  son 
of  Manoah  so  very  close.  There  must  also  have  been  con- 
siderable virtue  in  Aaron's  staff,  though  we  do  not  pretend  to 
claim  for  it  the  wonderful  properties  belonging  to  the  rod  of 
his  namesake  of  old.     But  a  stick   that   in   the   hands   of  a 
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strong  man  could  make  a  dent  in  granite,  as  though  it  had 
been  dough,  must  to  say  the  least  of  it,  have  possessed  a 
toughness  far  greater  than  that  of  any  wood  known  at 
present. 

Aaron's  Knock  stands  on  a  hill  to  the  west  of  the  village 
of  Widecombe,  and  its  situation  suggests  another  derivation 
of  the  name.  It  may  possibly  be  that  the  hill  was  once 
know  as  Herons'  Cnoc,  i.e.,  the  hill  of  herons,  and  that  the 
name  surviving  only  in  the  bond-stone  became  corrupted  to 
the  form  in  which  we  find  it  now.  It  is  true  that  on 
Dartmoor  the  term  heron  is  not  heard,  the  bird  always  being 
called  a  crane,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  former  may 
have  been  in  use  there  at  one  time.  Certainly  the  hill  does 
not  appear  likely  to  have  been  a  resort  of  those  birds  and  we 
by  no  means  contend  that  the  above  derivation  is  the  correct 
one.  It  is  within  our  knowledge  that  a  number  of  points  on 
Dartmoor  bear  names  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  moormen, 
and  it  is  possible  that  Aaron's  Knock  may  be  merely  a 
fanciful  designation. 

At  the  time  of  viewing  the  bounds  of  Widecombe  Town 
Manor,  or  those  of  the  adjoining  one,  it  is  customary  on 
arriving  at  Aaron's  Knock  to  repeat  the  couplet,  and  to  tell 
the  story  to  the  younger  among  those  present  of  the  wonderful 
blow  that  cleft  the  granite  post. 


APPLES    AND     HEALTH 

Eat  an  apple  going  to  bed, 
Make  the  doctor  beg  his  bread. 

DEVON  has  long  been  famous  for  its  orchards,  though  we 
do  not  find  them  mentioned  in  Domesday,  and  when,  or 
in  what  part  of  the  county  they  were  first  planted  is 
not  known.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  first  was  formed  at 
Plympton  on  the  lands  of  the  Priory,  and  the  monks'  orchard 
at  Buckland  has  also  been  claimed  as  being  the  earliest. 
That  more  than  one  place  should  lay  claim  to  possessing  the 
first  may  possibly  have  arisen  through  a  misconception  ; 
what  had  been  written  concerning  it  metaphorically,  had 
perhaps  been  taken  literally.  To  plant  a  wood  of  fruit- 
bearing  trees  was  an  expression  which  monastic  writers  some- 
times employed  when  they  desired  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
seeds  of  the  Christian  faith  had  been  sown.  There  seems  to  be 
good  ground  for  believing  that  among  the  earliest  orchards  in 
Devon  were  those  planted  by  the  abbots  of  Montbourg,  at 
Axmouth ;  these  were  formed  long  before  Buckland  Abbey 
was  founded. 

Since  the  time  when  Adam  shared  the  stolen  fruit  with 
Eve  the  apple  has  had  a  most  important  place  in  history. 
From  the  prosaic  standpoint  of  business  it  has  also  played  a 
by  no  means  insignificant  part  in  Devonshire  economics. 
The  county  became  celebrated  for  its  cider  at  a  comparatively 
early  date,  and  there  is  certainly  none  made  elsewhere  that 
can  excel  that  which  is  produced  there  to-day.  According  to 
Hooker's  MS.  Survey  of  Devon,  written  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  several  varieties  of  apples  were  then  grown  in  the 
county,  one  being  mentioned  as  the  cider  fruit.  In  Westcote's 
View  of  Devon  in  1630,  it  is  stated  that  the  orchards  had  just 
previous  to  that  date  been  very  much  enlarged,  and  that 
planting  and  grafting  were  carried  on  at  a  good  profit,  the 
principal  aim  being  the  making  of  cider.     Risdon,  who  wrote 
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about  the  same  time,  also  says  that  so  plentiful  was  cider  in 
the  country  that  many  copyholders  were  able  to  pay  their 
rent  by  means  of  it.  A  hundred  years  later  Norden  writes  in 
a  similar  strain,  and  further  says  that,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of 
French  wine,  there  had  been  for  some  time  10,000  hogsheads 
of  cider  sent  yearly  from  Devonshire  to  London.  Less  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  large  quantities  were  sent  to  London, 
and  to  Newcastle  and  Sunderland,  to  Leith,  to  South  Wales 
and  to  Liverpool. 

In  Vancouver's  Agricultural  Survey  (1808),  the  average 
price  of  cider  in  that  year  is  given.  It  was  then  50s  per 
hogshead  of  63  gallons.  Twenty-one  years  later,  Moore,  in  his 
History  of  Devon,  says  that  it  was  then  about  40s  per  hogshead, 
or  even  lower.  He  states,  however,  that  it  had  sometimes 
risen  as  high  as  three  guineas,  and  that  other  cider  of  inferior 
quality  had  been  sold  at  the  press  for  as  low  a  price  as  five 
shillings  per  hogshead. 

It  is  probable  that  more  attention  would  have  been  paid  to 
the  growing  of  the  apple  had  not  the  mistake  been  made  in 
imposing  a  tax  on  cider.  Moore  states  that  this  operated  to 
reduce  the  number  of  apple  trees,  thousands  of  which  were 
cut  down,  and  there  was  great  discontent  in  consequence  of  it. 
It  had  been  repealed  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  his 
history,  in  1829,  but  this  unwise  legislative  enactment  caused 
much  mischief. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Lancet,  cider  is  a  beverage 
practically  harmless  to  the  gouty.  Although,  as  a  general  rule, 
those  predisposed  to  the  disease  are  better  without  alcoholic 
liquors,  the  ordinary  "  rough  "  cider,  fully  fermented  and  free 
from  sugar,  may  be  taken  by  them  with  little  or  no  injurious 
efifect,  as  its  tendency  to  excite  an  attack  of  gout  is  very  slight. 
The  percentage  of  alcohol  is  small,  and  the  acidity  chiefly  due 
to  malic  acid,  which  in  the  body  is  converted  into  alkaline 
carbonates.  But  partially  fermented  sweet  cider,  or  the 
artificially  sweetened,  is  to  be  avoided  by  those  who  are 
subject   to  this  ailment. 

But  although  the  produce  of  the  cider-press  is  not  now  so 
great  as  formerly,  Devon  is  still  the  land  of  orchards.  In  some 
of  its  richer  districts  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  where,  in  the 
season,  the  trees  are  covered  with  apple  blossom.     We  do  not 
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possess  orchards  of  such  a  size  as  are  found  in  some  countries, 
but  what  we  lack  in  quantity  we  make  up  for  in  quahty.-'' 

The  value  of  the  apple  has  always  been  acknowledged,  but 
whether  it  is  possible  to  claim  for  it  all  that  the  couplet  which 
heads  our  remarks  would  imply,  is  a  matter  we  will  not 
attempt  to  decide.  That  it  forms  a  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food,  however,  cannot  be  denied,  and  of  all  our  fruits  is,  with- 
out doubt,  the  most  serviceable. 

When  cooked  much  of  the  free  acid  of  the  apple  is  con- 
verted into  sugar,  and  the  fruit  becomes  extremely  nutritive. 
We  all  know  what  an  admirable  condiment  it  is,  and  would 
feel  at  a  loss  without  it  as  an  accompaniment,  in  the  form  of 
sauce,  to  certain  kinds  of  rich  food.  To  a  Devonshire  man, 
the  fruit  is  very  important :  one  of  his  joys  is  an  apple  dump- 
ling. 

An  old  custom  of  the  Westcountry,  and  one  not  entirely 
fallen  into  disuse,  was  for  the  young  damsels  to  gather  crab- 
apples  from  the  hedges,  and  to  arrange  them  in  a  loft  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  formed  the  initials  of  the  names  of  their 
suitors.  Then  at  dawn  on  Old  Michaelmas  Day  they  would 
steal  quietly  to  the  loft  and  examine  them.  Those  initials 
composed  of  crabs  in  the  most  perfect  condition  showed  which 
swain  would  prove  most  faithful.      ^ 


*  It  has  been  said  that  an  apple    orchard    belonging  to  Governor 
Morill,  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  contained  no  less  than  64,000  trees. 


WESTWARD    OF    THE    SEVERN    SEA 

From  Padstow  Point  to  Lundy  Light, 
Is  a  watery  grave  from  day  to  night. 

THE  meeting  of  the  waters  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  anciently 
known  as  the  Severn  Sea,  with  the  Atlantic  surges,  is 
boisterous  in  its  nature ;  and  when  the  waves  are  lashed 
into  fury  by  the  fierce  south-western  gales  many  a  fine  vessel 
has  been  shattered,  and  borne  helpless  to  the  rock-bound 
coast.  If  able  to  reach  the  Channel  the  ships  may  find  a 
refuge,  but  southward  of  Hartland  Point  the  coast 
extending  from  that  promontory  to  Trevose  Head,  near 
Padstow,  offers  no  shelter,  and  here  wrecks  have  been  all 
too  common,  The  line  from  Trevose  to  the  entrance  to  the 
Bristol  Channel,  where  the  light  on  Lundy  Island  throws 
its  friendly  rays  over  the  waves,  is  therefore  regarded  by 
the  fishermen  and  sailors  as  a  fatal  one. 

Most  of  this  coastline  is  in  Cornwall,  the  Devonshire 
portion  of  it  extending  only  to  a  short  distance  below  Knap 
Head,  in  the  parish  of  Welcombe,  about  seven  miles  south- 
ward of  Hartland  Point.  On  this  shore,  and  about  two  miles 
from  the  Point,  is  Hartland  Quay,  the  small  town  of  that 
name  being  some  distance  inland.  Near  the  village  of  Stoke, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Quay,  is  Hartland  Abbey,  a  compara- 
tively modern  mansion,  containing  some  portions  of  the 
ancient  building. 

Until  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  Hartland  possessed 
a  weekly  market,  originally  granted  to  it  in  1280.  Though  of 
little  importance  now,  it  is  always  referred  to  as  Hartland 
Town  to  distinguish  it  from  Hartland  Quay.  The  parish 
bears  the  same  name  as  the  town,  and  this,  it  was  said 
by  Leland,  it  derived  "from  the  multitude  of  stags  found 
there."  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  men  of  Hart- 
land stood  out  boldly  against  the  illegal  impost  of  Ship 
Money,  sought  to  be  levied  upon  them  by  Charles  I. 
Among  the  parish  papers  is  still  preserved  a  precept  of 
Sir    Thomas    Drewe,   Sheriff   of    Devon,    to    the    constable 
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of  Hartland,  and  to  the  collectors  whom  the  sheriff  had 
appointed.  It  sets  forth  that  certain  persons  thereunder  named 
"  do  obstynately  and  rebelhously  refuse  to  paye  such  reason- 
able sommes  of  money  as  hath  bene  by  me  assessed  on  them 
for  and  towards  the  advancement  of  his  Majesty's  service,  in 
getting  foorth  of  shippinge  for  the  better  safeguard  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  against  robbers,  and  pyrates  both  of  sea  and 
land  ...  to  the  dishartinage  of  his  Majesty's  lovinge 
subjectes  and  evill  example  of  others,  who  may  thereby  take 
encouragement  to  adventure  the  like  rebellious  and  obstinate 
refusal."  How  Sir  Thomas  Drew,  or  any  other  sheriff,  could 
have  sought  to  collect  a  tax,  the  imposition  of  which  was 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  all  lovers  of  fair 
play  will  find  it  hard  to  discover.  Possibly  like  many  others 
in  high  places  he  did  not  stop  to  enquire  into  the  justice  of  the 
work  he  was  set  to  do  lest  he  should  offend  those  in  positions 
still  higher. 

Hartland  Point,  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Promontory  of 
Hercules,  and  by  Camden,  Harty  Point,  projects  over  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  yards  from  the  cliff,  the  greater  part  of  its 
summit  consisting  of  a  grassy  plateau,  of  an  average  width  of 
about  ten  yards ;  the  sides  are  sheer  precipices,  not  less  than 
three  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  cliff  scenery  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  prominent  headland,  particularly  towards  the  south,  is 
wild  and  grand.  Probably  no  other  part  of  the  Devon  coast 
is  so  desolate.  In  the  summer  the  tourist  may  occasionally 
visit  it,  but  its  remoteness  from  a  port  of  any  magnitude  causes 
it  to  be  little  frequented  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  A  line 
drawn  from  the  Point  to  St.  Gowan's  Head,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Pembrokeshire,  may  be  said  to  mark  the  western 
limits  of  the  Severn  Sea,  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  this  line 
is  placed  the  lonely  isle  of  Lundy. 

This  island,  though  small,  being  only  about  three  and  a 
half  miles  in  length  and  having  an  average  breadth  of  half-a- 
mile,  is  not  wanting  in  interest  either  topographically  or 
historically.  That  early  man  found  his  way  to  it  is  evidenced 
by  the  many  tumuli  that  are  met  with,  some  of  which  have 
yielded  pottery  and  flint  flakes,  but  its  recorded  history  begins 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  At  that  time  Lundy  Island  was 
the  stronghold  of  Sir  Jordan  de  Marisco,  who  came  of  a  line 
of  restless  spirits.     The  king,  incensed  at  his  unruly  conduct, 
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declared  Lundy  Island  forfeited,  and  bestowed  it  upon  the 
Knights  Templars.  But  it  was  a  gift  only  in  name,  for  Marisco, 
secure  in  his  sea-surrounded  home,  refused  to  give  it  up,  and 
the  Templars  could  not  take  it  from  him.  A  hidage  was 
levied  on  Devon  and  Cornwall  to  provide  money  for  the 
purpose  of  besieging  the  island,  but  it  was  found  easier  to 
raise  the  tribute  than  to  capture  the  rocky  hold  of  the  bold 
chieftain.  Doubtless  the  men  of  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Westcountry  were  sorely  grieved  at  the  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  take  the  ravager  of  their  shores.  But  they  had  to  endure 
them,  for  the  Mariscos  continued  to  hold  the  island  for  many 
years. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  III  William  de  Alarisco  was  the 
lord  of  Lundy,  and  at  his  instigation  an  attempt  was  made  on 
the  life  of  the  king  at  Woodstock.  This  was  in  1238.  Four 
years  later  the  island  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  Marisco 
was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  London,  where  he  was  hanged 
as  a  traitor. 

In  1625  three  Turkish  pirates  surprised  Lundy  and 
captured  it,  and  in  1633  it  was  raided  by  a  Spanish  man-of- 
war.  In  the  following  year  a  Frenchman  named  Pronoville, 
took  possession  of  it,  making  it  the  headquarters  of  his  band 
of  pirates.  Afterwards  it  became  more  settled,  and  was 
inhabited  by  a  few  peaceful  herdsmen  and  tillers  of  the  soil. 
But  these  were  not  to  be  long  left  undisturbed.  The  crew  of 
a  French  privateer,  sailing  under  Dutch  colours,  took  the 
island  by  a  stratagem.  The  ship  anchored  in  the  bay,  and  a 
boat  was  sent  ashore  for  milk,  which,  it  was  said,  was  needed 
by  the  captain,  who  was  sick.  During  several  days  the  boat 
came  to  the  landing-place  on  the  same  errand,  but  at  length 
the  sailors  brought  the  intelligence  that  their  captain  was  dead. 
They  requested  to  be  allowed  to  bring  the  body  ashore  for 
burial,  and  this  was  granted.  The  coffin  was  landed,  and 
taken  to  the  church,  the  simple  islanders  assisting  to  carry  it 
thither.  Then  the  strangers  desired  that  they  would  leave  the 
edifice,  as  it  was  their  custom  that  none  but  those  of  their  own 
country  should  be  present  at  the  early  part  of  the  service,  but 
that  they  should  be  re-admitted  to  witness  the  interment  of  the 
corpse.  No  sooner  Vv'ere  they  left  to  themselves  than  the 
Frenchmen  opened  the  coffin  which  contained  not  a  dead  body, 
but    weapons,  and  quickly  arming  themselves,   they   rushed 
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from  the  church  and  overpowered  the  surprised  natives.  Then 
they  pillaged  the  island,  destroying  all  they  could  not  carry 
away.  Horses  and  cattle  were  hamstrung  and  sheep  and  goats 
were  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  unfortunate  inhabitants  were 
deprived  of  their  arms  and  even  their  clothes,  and  when  the 
Frenchmen  went  off  to  their  ship  they  left  behind  them  a  scene 
of  desolation. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Lundy  Island  came  into  the 
hands  of  Thomas  Benson,  under  lease  from  Lord  Gower. 
Benson  was  Member  of  Parliament  for  Barnstaple,  merchant, 
smuggler,  pirate  and  swindler,  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  a  man 
with  an  eye  to  business.  About  1748  he  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Government  to  convey  convicts  to  the  colonies 
of  Virginia  or  Maryland.  Arguing,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that 
as  long  as  the  convicted  felons  were  taken  to  a  place  from 
which  they  could  not  return  it  mattered  very  little  whether  it 
was  to  the  American  continent  or  anywhere  else,  and  that  he 
might  as  well  benefit  by  their  labour  as  those  across  the  seas, 
he  took  them  no  further  than  his  isle  of  Lundy.  There  he  set 
them  about  such  work  as  he  thought  proper,  and  if  he  had 
been  content  with  that  he  might  probably  have  continued  the 
fraud  for  an  indefinite  time.  But  he  must  needs  go  a  step 
further. 

Having  loaded  a  vessel  with  linen  and  pewter  goods,  and 
salt,  he  insured  her  heavily,  and  she  set  sail.  She  was  taken 
to  Lundy  and  her  cargo  discharged  there,  after  which  she 
again  put  to  sea.  The  next  proceeding  was  to  burn  and 
scuttle  her,  and  claim  the  insurance  money.  But  the  fraud 
was  discovered,  and  Benson  fled  to  Portugal,  where  he  died. 
Lundy  was  then  sold  to  Sir  J.  B.  Warren.  A  wall  runs 
across  the  island  which  was  commenced  by  Benson  in  1752. 
One  of  the  caves  there  bears  his  name,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
used  by  him  for  concealing  his  contraband  cargoes.  A  large 
chamber  excavated  in  the  rock  below  Marisco  Castle,  also 
bears  his  name.  Very  probably  it  was  put  to  some  purpose  by 
him,  but  is  of  much  earlier  date  than  his  time. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Mariscos  stands 
on  the  brow  of  a  cliff  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
island.  Little  is  now  to  be  seen  but  the  square  keep,  and 
this  has  been  converted  into  cottages.    At  each  angle  there  was 
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a  turret,  and  these  now  serve  as  chimneys.     The  building  is  of 
twelfth  century  date. 

The  remains  of  several  round  towers  are  to  be  seen  on 
Lundy,  the  date  and  purposes  of  which  are  unknown.  The 
foundations  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Helen  can  also  be  traced. 

Near  Marisco  Castle  is  the  only  landing  place  on  the  island, 
and  here  is  safe  anchorage  for  vessels.  We  have  seen  quite  a 
number  riding  there,  when  contrary  winds  had  forced  them 
to  seek  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  cliffs. 

The  Lighthouse  which  was  erected  by  the  Trinity  Board 
about  1819,  stands  on  the  highest  point  of  the  island,  at  an 
altitude  of  525  feet.  From  this  lofty  beacon  streams  the 
Lundy  light  that  marks  the  fatal  line  which  has  its  termina- 
tion at  the  headland  near  Padstow. 


HAND  AND  BRAIN 

A  man  wi'  no  wife  should  hug  the  bouster  ; 
He  who  can't  schemey  mun  louster. 

A  MAN  who  is  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  work  with  his  brain 
must  work  with  his  hands  ;  that  is  the  plain  English 
of  this  old  rhyme.  And  surely  none  can  find  fault  with 
it.  Ever  since  Eden  was  lost  men  have  been  compelled  to 
work ;  some  of  us  much  harder  than  others,  it  is  true,  but 
there  are  very  few  who  have  not  to  do  something.  And 
naturally  we  desire  to  accomplish  our  tasks  in  the  easiest 
possible  manner. 

But  the  Devonshire  labourer  very  often  means  something 
more  than  merely  getting  over  a  task  in  the  easiest  manner 
when  he  quotes  the  rhyme.  He  intends  to  convey  by  it  that 
by  using  the  brain,  or  "  scheming,"  as  he  calls  it,  a  man  may 
lift  himself  to  a  better  position,  and  not  have  to  labour  with 
his  hands  at  all.  He  will  afhrm  that  "  there's  more  got  by 
schemey  than  by  louster." 


THE    ST.    CLEERES    OF   TIDWELL 

When  the  gaol  of  Bicton  strived  with  Otterton  cell, 
Squire  St.  Cleere  lived  bravely  in  Tidwell. 

THIS  couplet  is  from  Risdon,  and  he  tells  us  it  was  wont  to 
be  repeated  by  the  last  of  the  St.  Cleeres,  who  having 
fallen   from  a  great  estate,    thus  pointed  to  the   time 
when  the  family  were  the  possessors  of  much  wealth. 

The  family  of  St.  Cleere  was  long  seated  at  Tidwell,  in 
the  parish  of  Budleigh,  the  manor,  which  was  formed  out 
of  the  royal  manor  of  East  Budleigh,  coming  to  them  on  the 
marriage  of  one  of  that  name  with  Joan,  daughter  and  heires 
of  the  Tidwells.  Risdon  calls  it  a  pleasant  place,  and  says 
that  there  was  a  pond  there,  "  maintained  by  springs,  which 
continually  welm  and  boil  up,"  and  which,  it  appears,  he 
imagined  gave  name  to  the  place.  Dr.  T.  N.  Brushfield, 
however,"  inclines  to  the  belief  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but 
rather  that  "  Tidwell  is  simply  a  corruption  of  Tod-vill,  i.e., 
the  vill,  or  manor,  or  lordship  of  Tod." 

The  name  of  the  family  was  an  adopted  one,  according  to 
Risdon,  who,  in  his  quaint  manner,  gives  us  some  account  of 
it.  "  It  is  storied  of  the  stirpe  of  these  St.  Cleeres,"  he 
says,  "  that  when  King  Henry  the  Second  besieged  the  castle 
of  Bridgnorth,  in  the  possession  of  Hugh  de  Mortimer,  he 
was  aimed  at  by  one  of  the  defendants  with  a  warlike  engine, 
which,  perceived  by  Hubert  de  St.  Cleere,  he  having  no  other 
means  present  for  his  sovereign's  safety,  stept  in  before  the 
king,  and  received  the  shot  in  his  own  body,  and  therewith 
his  death  ;  an  act  worthy  to  be  recorded  in  tables  of  gold  with 
letters  of  diamond ;  in  thankful  commemoration  of  which 
meritorious  service,  the  king  not  only  gave  him  a  noble 
interment,  but  took  his  young  and  only  daughter  into  his  own 
custody,  giving  her  like  education  as  his  own  ;  and,  when  she 
was  marriageble,  gave  her  to  William  de  Longville,  a  man  of 
noble  birth,  who  for  his  worthy  deportment  was  in  high  favour 
with  the  king  ;  and  with  her  the  inheritance  descended  from 

*  Devon  Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  i.,  p.  71. 
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her  father,  with  large  additions,  but  with  this  condition,  for 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  so  famous  a  man  as  St.  Cleere, 
and  his  magnanimous  resolution,  he  should  bear  both  name  and 
surname  of  her  father,  and  be  called  Hubert  de  St.  Cleere."  * 

What  shadow  afterwards  rested  upon  the  family  we  know 
not,  but  from  an  observation  of  one  of  its  members  it  would 
seem  that  its  record  was  not  so  fair  as  could  be  wished.  One 
amongst  them,  whom  Risdon  calls  General  St.  Cleere,  was,  he 
says,  "  a  gentleman  in  his  youth,  furnished  with  many  good 
ornaments  both  of  nature  and  nurture,  after  he  had  wasted  his 
estate  with  too  much  hospitality,  began  to  ruinate  his  house, 
selling  away  timber,  stones  and  glass,  affirming  that  neither 
he  nor  his  posterity  could  prosper  so  long  as  one  stone  stood 
upon  another  of  that  house,  where  so  many  sins  had  been 
committed."  f 

The  time  referred  to  in  the  couplet  as  being  "  when  the 
gaol  of  Bicton  strived  with  Otterton  cell,"  was  that  of  Henry 
Vni.  The  manor  of  Bicton  was  anciently  held  by  William 
Tortitor,  by  the  service  of  keeping  the  king's  gaol  for  the 
County  of  Devon,  and  there  the  prison  continued  to  be  until  it 
was  removed  to  Exeter  in  1518.  In  the  reign  of  the  monarch 
named  there  was  a  long  law-suit  between  the  keeper  of  the 
gaol  of  Bicton  and  the  cell  of  Otterton,  by  which  was  meant 
the  priory  in  that  parish,  founded  by  King  John,  but  dissolved 
as  alien  by  Henry  HI.,  and  given  to  Syon  Abbey.  The 
dispute  was  about  twenty  acres  of  waste  land  in  which  they 
both  claimed  an  interest.  The  last  of  the  St.  Cleeres  wished 
to  show  by  the  couplet  that  at  the  time  when  the  circumstances 
of  the  keeper  of  the  prison  of  Bicton  and  the  possessor  of  the 
priory  at  Otterton  were  such  as  to  make  it  worth  their  while 
to  strive  for  a  few  acres  of  waste  land,  the  "Squire"  of  Tidwell 
was  living  in  a  manner  becoming  one  of  high  degree. 


*  Survey  of  Devon,  Edit.  1811,  pp.  52,  53. 
jlbui.,  Edit.  1811.  p.  52. 


PLYMOUTH    DOCK 

One  o'clock  all  over  Dock, 

The  ships  are  gone  to  say ; 
Bonaparte  acts  quick  and  smart, 

And  blows  'em  all  away. 

IT  is  difficult  to  see  the  intention  of  these  lines.     Devonport, 
or  Dock,  as  it  was  called  in  the  days  of  Napoleon,  was  the 
place  of  their  birth,  and  yet  they  tell  against  that  which 
was  then,  and   always   has  been,  the  pride  of  the  town,  the 
Navy  of  England.     We  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  verse  is  a  mere  meaningless  jingle. 

In  1693  3.  Government  dock  was  built  on  the  shore 
of  the  Hamoaze,  and  from  this  small  beginning  sprang 
the  present  great  naval  establishment,  and  also  the 
town  we  now  call  Devonport.  With  the  exception  of 
the  barton  of  Mount  Wise,  not  a  house  existed  on  the 
site  of  the  present  town  m  1700.  The  first  that  was  built,  it 
is  said,  was  at  the  landing  place  known  as  North  Corner, 
and  was  of  wood.  Fortifications  were  built  round  the 
town  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  which  came  to  be  called 
the  King's  Boundary  Walls,  and  in  1725  it  was  made  the  seat 
of  the  military  as  well  as  of  the  naval  government  of  the  port 
of  Plymouth.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  Govern- 
ment decided  to  strengthen  these  fortifications,  and  the  work 
was  commenced,  but  only  continued  for  a  few  years.  It  was 
relinquished  on  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who, 
having  inspected  the  work  in  1816  pronounced  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  town  to  be  useless. 

The  change  of  name  from  Plymouth  Dock  to  that  of 
Devonport  took  place  on  the  ist  January,  1824. 


SUPERSTITIONS 

IN  every  corner  of  Devon,  superstitions  still  linger  among 
the  peasantry,  for  although  some  of  the  more  intelligent 
may  pay  little  heed  to  old  behefs,  yet  there  are  few  who 
will  boldly  avow  that  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  them. 
The  day  of  the  week  on  which  a  child  is  born  is  no  longer 
thought  to  influence  its  destiny,  it  is  true,  though  some  may 
still  be  met  with  who  believe  that  good  fortune  will  attend  a 
child  born  on  a  Sunday,  or  if  not  precisely  that,  that  it  will, 
at  all  events,  never  want  bread.     The  old  rhyme  runs  thus : — 

Monday's  child  is  fair  in  face, 

Tuesday's  child  is  full  of  grace, 

Wednesday's  child  is  full  of  woe, 

Thursday's  child  has  far  to  go, 

Friday's  child  is  loving  and  giving, 

Saturday's  child  works  hard  for  its  living, 

And  a  child  that's  born  on  Christmas  Day, 

Is  fair  and  wise,  and  good  and  gay. 

There  is  another  to  a  similar  effect : — 
Born  on  Sunday,  a  gentleman, 
Monday,  fair  in  face, 
Tuesday,  full  of  grace, 
Wednesday,  sour  and  glum, 
Thursday,  welcome  home, 
Friday,  free  in  giving; 
Saturdaj',  work  hard  for  your  living. 

But  it  appears  that  the  days  of  the  week  not  only  have 
their  influence  upon  a  birth,  but  have  some  effect  upon  the 
act  of  sneezing  also.     This  is  shown  by  the  following : — 

To  sneeze  on  Monday,  hastens  anger, 

To  sneeze  on  Tuesday,  kiss  a  stranger, 

To  sneeze  on  Wednesday,  stay  at  home, 

To  sneeze  on  Thursday,  far  to  roam, 

To  sneeze  on  Friday,  give  a  gift, 

To  sneeze  on  Saturday,  receive  a  gift, 

To  sneeze  on  Sunday,  before  you  break  your  fast. 

You'll  see  your  true  love  before  the  week  is  past. 

To  do  certain  things  on  a  Friday,  or  on  a  Sunday,  is 
held  to  be  particularly  unlucky.  No  undertaking  should  be 
commenced  on  the  first-named  day,  while  to  wash  clothes  on 
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Good  Friday  is  to  bring  all  kinds  of  misfortunes  upon  one. 
Nor  should   this  be  done  on  New  Year's  Day  ;  for : — 

If  you  wash  on  New  Year's  Day, 

You  will  wash  a  friend  away. 

Of  all  things  one  should  be  careful  not  to  do,  is  to  cut 
the  nails  on  a  Sunday.  Here  is  a  rhyme  that  should  con- 
vince us  of  the  truth  of  this  : — 

Who  on  the  Sabbath  pares  his  horn, 
'Twere  better  for  him  he'd  ne'er  been  born. 

It  is  also  a  mistake  to  cut  the  nails  on  a  Friday,  as 
witness  the  next  rhyme,  which  indeed  tells  us  what  will 
befall  us  on  the  several  days  of  the  week,  after  having  per- 
formed this  necessary  operation  : — 

A  man  had  better  ne'er  been  born, 

Than  have  his  nails  on  a  Sunday  shorn. 

Cut  them  on  Monday,  cut  them  for  health, 

Cut  them  on  Tuesday,  cut  them  for  wealth, 

Cut  them  on  Wednesday,  cut  them  for  news. 

Cut  them  on  Thursday,  for  a  new  pair  of  shoes. 

Cut  them  on  Friday,  cut  them  for  sorrow, 

Cut  them  on  Saturday,  see  your  sweetheart  to-morrow. 

By  observing  the  nails  closely,  we  shall  be  able  to  learn 
something.  The  small  white  specks  sometimes  seen  on 
them  furnish  the  means  by  which  we  may  foretell  certain 
things.  According  as  the  specks  are  found  on  the  nail  of 
the  first  or  other  finger,  we  read  what  is  to  come  : — 
A  speck  on  the  first  is  a  friend, 

A  speck  on  the  second's  a  foe, 
A  speck  on  the  third  is  a  sweetheart. 
On  the  fourth  'tis  a  journey  to  go. 
And  a  speck  on  the  thumb. 
Is  a  gift  sure  to  come. 
Saturday  also  appears  to  be   no   better   than    Friday   for 
certain  purposes  ;  thus  : — 

Friday's  servants  never  stay, 
Saturday's  servants  run  away. 

Among  the  months,  May  is  said  to  be  unlucky  in  some 
particulars.  Chicken  hatched,  or  kittens  born  in  that  month 
are  thought  never  to  thrive.  Indeed  the  rhyme  would  have 
us  believe  that  they  even  bring  ill-fortune  in  their  train  ; 
for:— 

May  chets, 

Bad  luck  begets. 
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The  word  chat,  chet,  or  chit,  is  generally  used  in  this 
connection  to  signify  a  young  cat,  or  kitten  ;  but  the  saying 
is  sometimes  employed  when  chicken  are  referred  to,  though 
in  that  case  chicks  is  the  word  more  often  heard.  The 
original  signification  of  chet  was  a  shoot,  or  small  branch. 
It  is  metaphorically  applied  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  for 
the  most  part  in  a  contemptuous  sense,  and  also  to  tiny 
animals. 

It  is  certain  that  May  is  not  a  good  month  in  which  to 
hatch  chicken,  and  for  the  reason  that  if  birds  are  to  com- 
mence laying,  as  they  should  do  before  the  winter  sets  in, 
they  must  be  hatched  not  later  than  April.  Very  hot 
weather  is  also  unfavourable  for  young  birds,  and  conse- 
quently early  broods,  or  late  Autumn  ones,  generally  thrive 
much  better  than  broods  hatched  in  Summer.  But  for  what 
reason  kittens  born  in  May  should  not  turn  out  as  well  as 
any  others,  or  why  they,  or  May  chicken,  should  be  sup- 
posed to  bring  ill-luck,  we  confess  ourselves  totally  unable 
to  explain. 

But   far   worse   consequences   than    are  attendant  on  the 
rearing  of  May  chets  will  ensue,    if  a   particular   article   be 
purchased   in    this   unlucky    month.     Above   all   things    the 
housewife  must  be  careful  to  remember  this  ;  for  : — 
Buy  a  broom  in  the  month  of  May, 
Sweep  one  of  the  house  away. 

To  see  magpies,   or  "maggies"  as    they    are  sometimes 
called,  is  lucky  or  unlucky  according  to  their  number. 
One  for  sorrow,  two  for  mirth. 
Three  for  a  wedding,  four  a  birth. 

But  as  when  obliged  to  walk  under  a  ladder,  one  has 
only  to  cross  the  hands  to  be  rid  of  the  ill-luck  such  an  act 
is  supposed  to  bring,  so  it  can  be  averted  in  the  case  of 
seeing  a  solitary  magpie. 

A  simple  way  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  a  donkey  is 
to  observe  it  when  it  is  rolling  on  the  ground. 

Each  time  he  rolls  round 
He's  worth  a  pound. 

Lazy  and  slovenly  people  of  course  meet  with  condem- 
nation in  folk-sayings,  which  are  supposed  to  censure  vice 
in   any   form.     Thus   she   who   prefers   to   repair   her  gown 
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while  she  is  wearing  it,  instead  of  taking  it  off  as  she  should 
do,  is  promised  a  suitable  requital  for  her  indolence. 

Mend  your  clothes  upon  your  back, 

You  never  will  be  worth  a  grat. 

In  some  versions  the  word  rack  is  substituted  for  grat, 
i.e.,  groat.  In  farmhouses  the  rack  is  the  open  shelf,  formed 
by  nailing  strips  of  wood  to  the  beams  supporting  the  floor 
overhead,  in  which  bacon  is  usually  kept.  Not  to  be  worth 
a  rack  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  girl  will  never  become 
a  housewife. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  rhymes  useful  to  the  swain  who 
is  contemplating  taking  to  himself  a  wife  : 

A  whistling  maid  and  a  crowing  hen, 
Are  neither  good  for  God  nor  men. 

It  will  also  be  well  to  seek  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  lady  of  his  choice  while  in  her  kitchen ;  and  for  this 
reason : 

She  who  cuts  dough  with  a  knife, 

Will  ne'er  be  happy,  maid,  widow  or  wife. 

The  belief  in  the  appearance  of  spirits  is  dying  out, 
but  it  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  it  was  firmly  held. 
The  wife  of  an  unfortunate  man  who  hanged  himself  to  a 
mountain  ash  on  Holne  Moor,  declared  that  she  plainly  saw 
the  suicide  approaching  the  house  at  about  the  hour  he  was 
supposed  to  have  committed  the  deed,  several  miles  away. 
At  the  death  of  a  relative  of  a  former  occupant  of  Ashleigh 
Barton,  in  the  parish  of  Tamerton  Foliot,  his  shade,  as 
we  have  heard  when  visiting  the  house  in  our  boyhood,  was 
seen  to  glide  through  the  upper  chambers.  There  were  those 
formerly  at  Nutwell  Court,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Exe,  who 
were  confident  that  they  had  seen,  in  and  around  the  mansion, 
the  ghost  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Few  places,  indeed,  are 
there  in  the  county  where  such  stories  are  not  related.  We 
were  once  informed  by  a  countryman,  that  there  was  a  reason 
for  the  non-appearance  of  spirits  at  the  present  day.  They 
had  ceased  to  "  come  here,"  he  said,  ever  since  "  there  was 
some  alteration  made  in  the  burial  service." 

The  belief  that  spirits  would  often  rest  were  they  not 
interfered  with  by  other  spirits,  was  formerly  very  strong. 
An  old  farmer,  who  dwelt  in  the  hamlet  of  Willsworthy,  on  the 
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western  confines  of  Dartmoor,  when  he  felt  that  death  was 
approaching,  was  particularly  apprehensive  that  he  would  be 
troubled  by  spirits.  He  therefore  left  instructions  that  his 
corpse,  when  being  taken  to  Peter  Tavy  churchyard  for 
burial,  should  be  carried  through  water.  Such  a  course,  he 
said,  would  effectually  prevent  the  spirits  from  following  him, 
and  he  would  be  able  to  remain  quiet  in  his  grave.  Accordingly 
the  bearers  of  the  coffin,  on  approaching  the  Willsworthy 
Brook,  left  the  road  leading  to  the  bridge,  and  walked  through 
the  stream,  so  that  their  old  friend  might  rest  in  peace. 

It  is  possible  that  the  custom  which  formerly  obtained 
at  Manaton  of  carrying  the  corpse  at  funerals  three  times 
round  the  churchyard  cross,  may  have  originated  in  a  similar 
notion,  the  sacred  emblem  being  looked  upon  as  exercising 
a  repelling  power  over  the  spirits  of  evil. 

Perhaps  the  most  romantic  of  the  Devonshire  superstitions 
was  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  pixies.  But  the  little 
elves  have  vanished  now,  and  only  their  former  haunts  are 
to  be  seen.  On  many  of  the  hill-sides  of  Dartmoor,  among 
the  rocks,  some  of  which  the  peasant  will  tell  you,  were  split 
asunder  at  the  hour  of  the  crucifixion,  they  were  wont  to 
gambol  in  the  moonlight.  But  save  the  rustling  of  the  fern 
when  the  evening  breeze  sweeps  gently  down  the  valley, 
there  is  silence  now,  and  the  pixies  live  only  in  peasant  story. 


OLD    CUSTOMS. 

AMONG  the  customs  which  formerly  obtained  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Devon,  many  of  which  have  now  almost 
disappeared,  those  connected  with  the  harvest  and  the 
orchard  are  certainly  not  lacking  in  interest.  Ceremonies 
observed  at  the  gathering  in  of  the  harvest  were,  of  course, 
not  confined  to  Devon,  nor  to  England.  They  were,  as  we 
know,  widespread,  and  assumed  various  forms.  In  Devon 
and  Cornwall  the  proceedings  appear  to  have  been  very  much 
the  same,  the  most  curious  feature  of  which  was  what  was 
termed  "crying  the  neck."  When  the  reaping  was  finished  some 
of  the  best  of  the  ears  of  corn  were  selected  and  tied  together 
in  the  manner  of  a  small  sheaf,  and  this  was  called  the  neck. 
The  reapers  then  gathered  round,  and  the  neck  was  held  up, 
so  that  all  might  see  it.  Then  raising  their  hooks  above  their 
heads,  they  all  shouted  together — 

A  neck  !  a  neck  !  a  neck  ! 
We  ha'  en, 
God  sa'  en  ! 
This  was  thrice  repeated,  and  the  neck  was  afterwards  carried 
into  the  farmhouse,  where  it  was  hung  up  in  some  prominent 
situation,  and  was  undisturbed  until  its  place  was  taken  by 
another   in    the   following   year.      That    the   custom    was   a 
survival   of   a  more    ancient  one,   and   had  its  origin   in   the 
thanks  formerly  rendered  to  the  God  of  harvests,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.     Had   its    true    signification    been    remembered,   it 
might   have    survived ;    but    when    this    became    meaningless 
to    those    who    took    part    in    the    ceremony,    naturally    its 
observance  would  fall  into  disuse. 

In  parts  of  East  Devon  the  following  is  chanted  by  the 

reapers : — 

How  goes  it,  Mr.  Foreman  ? 

Oh,  picking  along  ; 
A  keen  edge — a  fresh  drink — 

And  an  end  to  my  song. 

The  harvest  supper  was  at  one  time  a  great  event.     The 
reapers   gathered   in    the   great  kitchen,   and  partook  of  the 
farmer's  hospitality.     The  song  commencing — 
We've  a  ploughed  and  we've  a  sowed, 
We've  a  reaped  and  we've  a  mowed — 
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was  heard,  the  fanner's  health  was  drunk,  and  a  jovial  time 
was  spent.  Now  all  is  changed  ;  even  the  houses  are  not  as 
they  were.  A  modern  style  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
where  extensions  have  been  made,  or  re-building  has  been 
rendered  necessary.  The  roofs  are  now  of  slate  instead  of 
thatch.  In  the  moorland  districts  there  are  still  the  granite 
walls.  But  further  afield,  in  the  red  earth  country,  they  seldom 
build  them  of  cob,  as  of  yore.  And  yet  such  walls  were  not 
only  picturesque,  but  enduring.  As  an  old  Devonshire 
proverb  has  it,  "  Good  cob,  a  good  hat  and  shoes,  and  a  good 
heart  last  for  ever." 

The  custom  of  saluting  the  apple  trees  is  mentioned  by 
Brand  as  being  practised  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  in  his  time,, 
and  was  so,  indeed,  till  a  later  period.  A  bowl  of  cider,  often 
with  a  toast  in  it,  was  taken  into  the  orchard  by  the  farmer 
and  his  men,  usually  on  old  Christmas  Eve.  Fragments  of 
the  toast,  or  of  the  cakes  made  for  the  company,  were  placed 
upon  the  branches  of  one  of  the  trees,  and  cider  was  poured 
over  its  roots,  and  the  following  was  sung : — 
Here's  to  thee,  old  apple-tree, 
Whence  thou  may'st  bud,  and  whence  thou  may'st  blow  ! 

And  whence  thou  may'st  bear  apples  enow  ! 
Hats  full  !  caps  full  ! 
Bushel — bushel — sacks  full ! 

And  my  pockets  full,  too  !    Huzza  ! 

This   being  faithfully  observed,  it  was  confidently  hoped 
that  the  bearing  in  the  ensuing  season  would  be  large. 
There  are  other  versions  of  the  song,  which  run  thus : 

Health  to  thee,  good  apple-tree  ! 

Well  to  bear,  pocket-fulls,  hat-fulls, 

Peck-fulls,  bushel-bag-fulls,  and — 

Bear  bloo',  apples  and  pears  enow, 

Barn-fulls,  bag-fulls,  sack-fulls, 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  ! 

This  custom  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  the  days  when  sacrifices 
were  made  to  the  goddess  of  fruit-trees.  We  doubt  not  that  a 
liberal  supply  of  cider  was  taken  into  the  orchard.  This  is  as 
it  should  have  been  if  the  trees  were  to  bear  a  heavy  crop 
for— 

More  or  less  fruit  they  will  bring. 

As  you  do  give  them  wassailing. 

Lent-crocking  was  an  old  custom  observed  usually  on 
Shrove  Tuesday.     The  young  people  would  form  a  party  and 
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go  round  to  the  houses  in  the  village,  and  repeat  a  jingle  of 
rhymes  in  front  of  the  doors.  If,  as  they  expected,  a  crock, 
or  cake,  was  forthcoming,  they  would  go  peacefully  on  their 
way,  but  should  they  fail  to  be  rewarded  in  this  manner,  they 
did  not  scruple  to  direct  showers  of  stones  against  the  door. 
There  are  several  versions  of  the  rhyme  spoken  on  these 
occasions ;  the  following  is  one  which  I  gleaned  from  an  old 
man  who,  in  his  boyhood,  had  frequently  made  one  of  a  Lent- 
crocking  party,  in  a  parish  on  the  border  of  Dartmoor : — 

A  Lent-crock,  a  pancake, 

A  fritter  for  my  labour. 

I  see  by  the  string 

There's  a  good  dance  within  ; 

I  see  by  the  latch 

There's  something  to  catch, 

Tippy,  tappy,  throw. 

Give  me  my  mumps  and  I'll  bego. 
In  another  version  the  following  three  lines  occur. 

Give  a  cake,  for  I've  none ; 

At  the  door  goes  a  stone, 

Come  give,  and  I'm  gone. 

The  shower  of  stones  that  would  fall  against  the  doors  of 
those  who   failed  to  bring  forth  the   cheer  asked  for,  would 
sometimes  be  accompanied  by  the  following  : — 
Skit  scat,  skit  scat. 
Take  this  and  take  that ! 
Mrs.    Whitcombe,    in    Bygone    Days    in    Devonshire    and 
Cornwall,  also  gives  versions  of  this  rhyme,  in  one  of  which, 
after  a  pancake  or  a  fritter  is  demanded,  an  alternative  is 
suggested : — 

Or  a  dish  of  flour,  or  a  piece  of  bread, 
Or  what  you  please  to  render. 
Another  version  which  she  gives  has  most  of  the  lines 
different  from  those  of  the  others  : — 

Shrove-tide  is  nigh  at  hand, 
And  we  are  come  a-shroving  ; 
Pray  dame,  give  something, 
An  apple,  or  a  dumpling, 
Or  a  piece  of  crumple  cheese 
Of  your  own  making, 
Or  a  piece  of  pancake. 
Trip,  trapping,  throw. 
Give  me  my  mumps  and  I'll  be  go. 
The  string  mentioned  in  the  rhymes  is  that  to  which  the 
grandmother    of  Red  Riding   Hood   alludes  when    she  says, 
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"  Pull  the  bobbin  and  the  latch  will  fly  up."  The  days  of 
Lent-crocking  are  over  now,  but  pancakes  still  hold  some- 
thing of  their  own  on  Shrove  Tuesday. 

This  can  also  be  said  of  the  Good  Friday  bun,  though 
during  the  past  few  years  it  has  grown  less  in  request  than 
formerly.  Years  ago  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  Good 
Friday  the  streets  in  the  towns  were  filled  w4th  the  cries  of 
boys  vending  the  buns.  They  called  attention  to  their  wares 
in  the  following  words,  which  were  sung  rather  than  spoken, 
to  a  peculiar  chanting  air  : — 

Hot  cross  buns,  hot  cross  buns. 

One  a  penny,  two  a  penny,  hot  cross  buns  ; 

Smoking  hot,  piping  hot. 

Just  come  out  of  the  baker's  shop  ; 

One  a  penny  poker,  two  a  penny  tongs, 

Three  a  penny  fire-shovel,  hot  cross  buns. 

Although  to  the  buns  eaten  on  Good  Friday  a  Christian 
signification  is  given,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have 
descended  to  us  from  Pagan  times.  In  Jeremiah  we  read  of 
the  Israelitish  women  kneading  their  dough  to  make  cakes  to 
the  Queen  of  Heaven.  The  word  bun  Skeat  considers  to  be 
of  Scandinavian  origin,  although  it  has  been  thought  that  an 
old  French  word,  bugne,  which  means  a  swelling,  may  be  the 
source  from  which  the  English  word  is  derived. 

A  generation  ago  Ridgway  buns  were  very  celebrated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  and  they  are  still  made  ;  but 
these  are  sold  all  the  year  round,  and  not  only  on  Good  Friday. 

Many  other  ancient  customs  that  are  now  rapidly  dis- 
appearing might  be  mentioned,  but  none,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  to  which  a  folk-rhyme  attaches,  and 
they  do  not,  therefore,  fall  within  our  limits. 


CHARMS 

EDUCATION  has   made  some  strides  during  late  years,  and 
there  has  been  considerable  enlightenment,  but  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  many  among  the  peasantry  still 
believe  implicitly   in  the  power  of  certain  individuals  to  cure 
various  ailments  by  repeating  a  charm. 

Then  persons  are  usually  very  cautious,  and  contrive 
to  guard  against  reproach  in  case  of  failure.  In  November, 
I  goo,  we  saw  a  young  labourer  and  his  wife,  who  had 
brought  their  infant  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  in  order 
that  an  old  man  might  "  say  a  few  words  over  it."  The  child 
had  a  wen,  and  this  it  was  naturally  desired  to  remove.  The 
charm  was  spoken,  and  the  bal)y  handed  over  to  the  mother, 
the  charmer  saying  with  regard  to  the  excrescence  that  "  if  it 
is  a  wen  it  will  disappear."  On  our  afterwards  expressing 
surprise  to  a  small  farmer  that  people  were  so  silly  as  to 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  such  treatment,  he  grew  quite  indig- 
nant, informing  us  that  whatever  we  might  think,  he  knew 
that  charming  was  effectual. 

To  cause  a  wart  to  disappear  we  understand  that  it  should 
be  rubbed  with  groundsel,  the  weed  to  be  afterwards  thrown 
over  the  sufferer's  head.  It  should  then  be  buried  by 
another  person,  and  as  it  rots  so  will  the  wart. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  the  charm  used  for  curing  burns, 
though  as  the  wise  woman,  or  man,  does  not  speak  aloud  when 
exercising  their  power,  we  should  not  like  to  vouch  for  it. 
Three  angels  came  from  the  north,  east,  and  west, 
One  brought  fire,  and  another  brought  frost, 
And  the  third  brought  the  Holy  Ghost. 
So  out  fire,  and  in  frost. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
The   wise   man   or   woman    have   a  choice  of  charms  by 
which  they  are  said  to  be  able  to  stop  an  effusion  of  blood. 
Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem, 
Baptized  in  river  Jordan,  when 
The  water  was  wild  in  the  wood, 
The  person  was  just  and  good, 
God  spake,  and  the  water  stood. 

And  so  shall  now  thy  blood 

(Here  the  patient's  name  is  mentioned) 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  etc. 
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In  another  version  the  first  two  lines  are  the  same  as  in 
the  above,  and  then  the  charm  continues : 
The  child  was  good, 
And  the  water  stood, 
And  so  shall  the  blood 
In  the  body  of 

These  words  are  said  to  be  used  in  cases  of  sprains : 
Bone  to  bone,  and  vein  to  vein  ; 
And  vein  turn  to  thy  rest  again. 

And  so  shall  thine 

In  the  name,  &c. 

To  cause  the  speedy  disappearance  of  boils,  no  words,  it 
seems,  are  necessary.  All  that  the  sufferer  requires  to  do  is 
to  find  a  bramble  "  growing  on  two  men's  land,"  by  which  is 
meant  that  the  root,  being  on  the  land  of  one  owner,  the 
bramble  must  grow  over  the  hedge,  and,  having  sent  out 
shoots,  must  have  taken  root  on  the  other  side  of  it,  in 
ground,  that  belongs  to  another  owner.  Having  discovered 
the  bramble,  the  only  thing  that  remains  for  the  sufferer  to 
do  is  to  creep  under  it  three  times,  and  his  boils  will  then 
disappear. 


WEATHER    LORE 

As  there  is  no  subject  so  frequently  discussed  as  the  weather, 
so   there  are  among   folk  rhymes  none   so  general  as 
those  which  relate  to  it.      From  the   Land's  End   to 
John  o'  Groats  such  will  be  found,  proving  that  the  topic 
which  interests  everybody  to-day  was  also  one  which  claimed 
a  large  share  of  attention  in  early  times. 

Dartmoor  has  its  full  share  of  wet  weather,  it  must  be 
admitted,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Tavy  the  rainfall  seems  to 
be  above  the  ordinary.  Tavistock  has  been  spoken  of  as  the 
wettest  town  in  Devonshire.  We  should  not  like  to  say 
that  such  is  actually  the  case,  but  Charles  II.  was  certainly  of 
that  opinion.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  following  is  the 
local  rhyme  : 

The  south  wind  blows,  and  brings  wet  weather, 

The  north  gives  wet  and  cold  together  ; 

The  west  wind  comes  brimful  of  rain  ; 

The  east  wind  drives  it  back  again. 

Then  if  the  sun  in  red  should  set, 

We  know  the  morrow  must  be  wet ; 

And  if  the  eve  is  clad  in  grey 

The  next  is  sure  a  rainy  day. 

Here  we  have  a  more  cheering  prophecy : 

If  New  Year's  eve  night  wind  blows  south, 

It  betokeneth  warmth  and  growth ; 

If  west,  much  milk,  and  fish  in  sea ; 

If  north,  much  cold  and  storms  there'll  be  ; 

If  east,  the  trees  will  bear  much  fruit  ; 

If  north-east,  flee  it,  man  and  brute. 

The  most  frequently  occurring  rhyme  among  those  relat- 
ing to  the  weather  is  that  which  tells  us  that  rain  will  shortly 
follow  when  a  certain  hill  is  shrouded  in  mist.  Not  only  is  it 
found  in  slightly  varying  forms  in  different  counties,  but  also 
in  more  than  one  place  in  identical  words,  with  the  exception 
of  the  names.  We  find  it  in  Risdon  who,  in  his  mention  of 
Haldon,  says  that  the  adage  existed  among  the  people  who 
dwelt  on  the  borders  of  that  high  land  : 

When  Haldon  hath  a  hat, 

Let  Kentowne  beware  a  squat. 

L 
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The  word  squat  or  skat,  means  a  downpour  of  rain.  On 
Dartmoor  the  form  is  different ;  there  it  is  scad  and  signi- 
fies a  shower,  and  not  continuous  rain. 

We  also  find  the  rhyme  on  the  eastern  side  of  Dartmoor, 
where  we  learn  that — 

When  Hey  Tor  wears  a  hood 
Manaton  folk  may  expect  no  good.* 

In  Plymouth  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  saying — 
Mount  Edgcumbe  smoking  a  cigar, 
Rainy  weather  is  not  far. 

We  are  further  informed  that — 

When  a  circle's  round  the  moon 
Rough  and  cold  it  will  be  soon. 

Another  rhyme  tells  us  of  the  value  of  showers  at  a  certain 
season  of  the  year — 

A  dripping  June 
Puts  all  in  tune. 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  this,   provided  that  the 
dripping  is  not  excessive.     There  are  other  rhymes  relating  to 
this  month,  from  one  of  which  we  learn  that — 
Wheat  or  barley'll  shoot  in  June 
If  they  ban't  no  higher'n  a  spoon. 

With  the  other  old  couplet  we  think  most  farmers  will 
agree — 

Previous  to  St.  John's  Day, 
We  dare  not  praise  bar-ley. 

"  'Tis  a  pity  fine  weather  should  do  harm  ;  "  yet  we  could 
hardly  wish  that  the  sun  should  always  shine.  Out  of  very 
weariness  we  should  be  ready  to  welcome  a  shower,  and 
exclaim  with  Longfellow,  "  How  beautiful  is  the  rain."  But 
none  the  less  we  generally  feel  inclined  to  apostrophise  it 
in  the  words  of  the  children's  rhyme : 

Rain,  rain,  go  away  ! 

Come  again  another  day. 


In  Cornwall  the  rhyme  is  found  in  this  form  : 

When  Caradon's  capped  and  St.  Cleer  hooded, 
Liskeard  town  will  soon  be  flooded. 
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FOLK  rhymes  connected  with  the  tender  passion  are  numer- 
ous, from  which  fact  it  might  very  well  be  argued  that  the 
subject  was  one  that  found  special  favour.     They  con- 
sist for  the  most  part  of  omens  and  of  divinations,  the  end  of 
all  being  the  gaining  of  that  knowledge  so  important  to  the 
youth  of  both  sexes — to  whom  they  will  be  wedded. 

A  ramble  through  the  fields,  or  along  the  green  lanes, 
should  possess  a  special  interest  for  the  damsel  upon  whom  no 
youth  has  yet  bestowed  his  affections,  but  who  is  anxious  that 
one  should  do  so,  if  she  be  but  versed  in  the  lore  of  the  affairs 
of  the  heart.  She  may  meet  that  youth  if  she  will  but  keep 
her  eyes  open  during  her  stroll.  All  that  it  is  necessary  for 
her  to  do  is  to  be  observant  of  the  trees  and  plants,  and  when 
she  finds  a  certain  spray,  she  will  know  that  the  sun  will  not 
set  before  her  lover  stands  before  her.  Here  is  what  she  must 
look  for,  and  the  promise  : 

Even  leaved  ash,  and  four  leaved  clover, 
See  your  lover  before  the  day  is  over. 

Here  is  another,  but  instead  of  bringing  the  lover  in  the 
flesh,  it  merely  causes  him  to  appear  in  a  dream.  Moreover, 
a  little  more  trouble  is  necessary,  but,  in  certain  circumstances 
it  may  have  its  advantage.  Some  yarrow  must  be  plucked 
from  the  grave  of  a  man,  and  the  following  words  repeated. 
The  plant  must  be  placed  under  the  pillow  on  retiring,  and  in 
the  dreams  that  will  result  the  lover  will  be  seen. 

Yarrow,  sweet  yarrow,  the  first  that  I  have  found, 
And  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  I  pluck  it  from  the  ground, 
As  Joseph  loved  sweet  Mary,  and  took  her  for  his  dear, 
So  in  a  dream  this  night  I  hope  my  true  love  will  appear. 

Another  means  of  causing  the  lover  to  appear  is  by  the 
sowing  of  hempseed.  This,  however,  has  the  drawback  of 
being  effectual  only  on  the  eve  of  St.  Valentine's  Day,  though 
some  say,  and  we  do  not  doubt  it,  that  it  will  have  precisely 
the  same  effect  if  practised  on  Midsummer  Eve.  There  is 
something  rather  weird  about  the  proceeding,  for  the  church 
porch  has  to  be  visited  at  the  hour  of  midnight.  Then  the 
youth  or  the  damsel,  having  taken  care  to  provide  himself,  or 
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herself,  with  a  supply  of  hempseed,  walks  slowly  homeward, 

scattering  it,  and  repeating  these  words : 

Hempseed  I  sow,  hempseed  I  mow, 
She  (or  he)  that  will  my  true  love  be, 
Come  rake  this  hempseed  after  me. 

Then  the  youth,  or  the  maiden,  will  look  backward,  and  so 
potent  is  this  incantation,  that  the  future  partner  will  be  seen 
following  and  eating  up  the  seeds. 

Those,  however,  who  do  not  care  to  visit  the  churchyard  at 
the  **  witching  time  of  night,"  may  practice  the  follow- 
ing, provided  the  time  be  St.  Valentine's  Eve  or  Midsummer 
Eve.  We  can  vouch  for  it  that  it  is  useless  on  any 
other  occasion.  Nor  will  it  cause  the  lover's  appearance,  but 
by  revealing  the  initials  of  his  name  it  will  prove  that  one 
exists,  and  that  is  certainly  something.  As  the  desire  is  that 
he  shall  be  seen,  we  presume  in  a  vision,  "  as  he  is  now  and 
every  day,"  and  as  the  time  when  these  words  are  spoken  is 
that  of  retiring,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  he,  at  all  events,  has 
not  yet  gone  to  bed. 

Some  preparation  is  necessary  for  the  proper  carrying  out 
of  this  important  matter.     A  bowl  of  water  must  be  provided, 
and  also  a  number  of  small  pieces  of  paper,  on  each  one  of 
which  is  written  a  different  letter,  the  whole  alphabet  being 
represented.     Then  the  shoes  must  be  placed  on  the  floor  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  T,  and  these  words  must  be  said : 
I  place  my  shoes  like  the  letter  T, 
In  hopes  my  true  love  I   shall  see, 
In  his  apparel  and  his  array, 
As  he  is  now  and  every  day. 

The  lines  are  then  spoken  again,  care  being  taken  to 
reverse  the  shoes  before  so  doing.  Once  more  they  are 
reversed,  and  again  the  lines  are  repeated,  and  that  part  of  the 
ceremony  is  completed. 

Then  the  little  pieces  of  paper  are  placed  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  bowl,  with  their  faces  downward,  and  the 
damsel,  full  of  hope  that  her  efforts  will  be  rewarded,  retires  to 
rest.  On  rising  in  the  morning  she  looks  into  the  bowl,  and 
should  any  of  the  scraps  of  paper  be  turned  over,  thus  expos- 
ing a  letter,  such  are  the  initials  of  her  lover's  name.  The 
letters  we  will  suppose  are  R.S.,  and  these  she  will  possibly 
imagine  stand  for  Romeo  St.  Leger,  or  Robert  Smith,  accord- 
ing as  she  is  romantically  inclined,  or  a  plain,  matter  of  fact 
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girl.     The  name  does  not  much  signify  ;  there  is  a  lover,  and 
that  is  all  she  wants. 

But  suppose  none  of  the  pieces  of  paper  have  turned  over, 
and  there  are  no  letters  to  be  seen  ?  Well,  then  she  waits  until 
the  noon  of  Midsummer  Day  has  arrived,  when  she  cracks  an 
egg,  and  allows  the  white  to  fall  into  a  tumbler  of  water,  when 
the  forms  of  certain  objects  will  be  discoverable — that  is,  if  she 
be  at  all  imaginative — indicative  of  the  calling  of  the  swain  who 
is  to  seek  her  hand. 

When  Midsummer  is  passed,  if   she   is   still   ignorant  of 
who  or  what  her  lover  will  be,  she  has  only  to  wait  for  the 
first   new    moon,   when    she    will    have    another    chance    of 
ascertaining  the  important  fact,  or,  at  all  events,  of  trying  to 
do  so.     In  what  manner  the  moon  reveals  the  secret  does  not 
seem  to  be  known,  but  so  that  it  is  done  the  mode  of  its  accom- 
plishment is  not  of  much  moment.      Like  the  lines  spoken  by 
the  damsel,  who  places  her  shoes  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T, 
those  with  which  she  must  greet  the  new  moon  express  a  desire 
to  learn  the  style  of  the  looked-for  lover's  raiment,  and  also  a 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  his  occupation. 
All  hail,  new  moon,  all  hail  to  thee  ! 
I  prithee,  good  moon,  reveal  to   me 
This  night  who  shall  my  true  love  be; 
Who  he  is,  and  what  he  wears, 
And  what  he  does  all  months  and  years. 

We  all  know  the  fine  the  youth  must  pay  who  can  be 
kissed  in  his  sleep,  but  formerly  the  gloves  could  also  be 
claimed  by  any  damsel  who  was  bold  enough  to  address  these 
lines  to  the  first  youth  she  met  on  St.  Valentine's  Day : 

Good  morrow,  Valentine,  I  go  to-day, 

To  wear  for  you  what  you  must  pay, 

A  pair  of  gloves  next  Easter   Day. 

There  is  one  custom,  and  it  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  which,  it 
appears,  can  always  be  indulged  in  without  fear  of  any  unpleas- 
ant consequences ;  at  all   events  the  folkrhyme  tells  us  that 
the  osculatory  exercise  is  never  inopportune. 
When  furze  is  out  of  season, 
Kissing's  out  of  reason  ; 
But  this  can  never  be,  for — 

Furze  is  only  out  of  bloom. 
When  Love  is  out  of  tune. 
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THE  rhymes  which  follow  are  not  folk  sayings,  but  are 
given  a  place  here  as  being  "quaint  and  curious,"  and 
not  devoid  of  a  certain  interest.  They  furnish  ex- 
amples of  a  class  of  rhymes  of  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
bring  together  an  extensive  collection,  and  as  they  belong  to 
the  period  when  the  adages  we  have  already  noticed  were  not, 
as  now,  merely  regarded  as  curious  sayings,  it  was  considered 
that  their  insertion  would  not  be  inappropriate. 

In  Izacke's  Memorials  of  the  City  of  Exeter  it  is  stated  that 
in  1346  Robert  Noble,  who  was  a  bailiff  of  the  city,  had  a 
beautiful  daughter  named  Helen.  She  had  many  suitors,  but, 
incomprehensible  as  it  may  seem,  would  listen  to  none  of 
them.  No  reason  is  assigned  for  this  ;  it  is  merely  stated  that 
she  bid  defiance  to  them  all,  and  resolved  within  herself  to  die 
a  virgin.  "  One  of  the  number,"  says  Izacke,  "  despairing  of 
any  success  in  his  suit,  bestowed  on  her  this  encomium"  : 
As  noble  Helen  was  the  cause 

Of  ten  years'  war  in  Troy, 
So  Helen  Noble  is  the  cause 
Of  this  my  great  annoy. 
The  same  writer  also  says  that  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century    there     were     twelve     doctors,    natives    of    Exeter, 
living    there    together,    and    that   one   of  them    Dr.    Robert 
Vilvain,  wrote   some  Latin   verses   on  the   subject,  together 
with  an  English  translation,  as  follows  : — 

There  were  twelve  doctors  born  in  Exeter, 
Within  the  walls,  who  lived  long  together  ; 
Of  these  were  five  divines  and  four  physicians 
Who  lived  together,  but  three  sole  civilians. 
The    divines    were    John    Bridgeman,    Lord    Bishop    of 
Chester ;    George    Barkham,    Dean    of    Bockin,    in    Essex ; 
George  Hakewill,  Chaplain  to  Prince  Henry,  and  Archdeacon 
of  Surrey;    Michael    Germin,    Chaplain    to    the    Queen    of 
Bohemia;    and  Anthony  Short.      The   four  physicians  were 
Sir    Simon    Baskervil,    Knight ;    Robert    Vilvain ;    Richard 
Spicer ;  and  Anthony  Salter.     The  three  civil  lawyers  being 
William  Spicer ;  Joseph  Martin ;  and  Robert  Michell. 

The   rhyming   inscriptions   on  the    Combe    Martin   silver 
cups,   one   of  which    was   presented  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
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William  Bourchier,  Earl  of  Bath,  and  the  other  forming  part 
of  the  Corporate  plate  of  the  City  of  London,  are  decidedly 
quaint.  The  mines  of  Combe  Martin,  in  the  North  of  Devon, 
when  worked  by  Sir  Bevis  Bulmer,  furnished  the  silver  from 
which  the  cups  were  made.  On  that  presented  to  the  Earl 
are  these  lines  : — 

In  Martyn's  Coombe  long  lay  I  hydd, 

Obscured,  deprest,  with  grossest  soyle. 

Debased  much  witli  mixed  lead, 

Till  Buhner  came,  whose  skille  and  toyle, 

Refined  me  so  pure  and  cleane, 

As  rycher  no  where  els  is  scene. 

And  adding  yet  a  farther  grace. 

By  fashion  he  did  enable 
Mee  worthy  for  to  take  a  place 

To  serve  at  any  Prince's  table. 
Coombe  Martyn  gave  the  use  alone, 
Bulmer  the  fyning  and  fashicm. 
The    inscription    on   the   cup   belonging   to    the    City   of 
London  runs  thus  : — 

When  water  workes  in  Broaken  Wharfe 

At  first  erected  were, 
And  Bevis  Bulmer,  with  his  art, 

The  waters  'gan  to  reare, 
Disperced  I  in  earth  dyd  lye. 
Since  all  beginiiinge  olde, 
In  place  called  Comb,  where  Martin  longe 

Had  hid  me  in  his  molde. 
I  did  no  service  in  the  earth. 
But  no  man  set  me  free, 
Till  Bulmer,  by  his  skill  and  charge. 
Did  frame  me  this  to  be. 

The  mines  of  Combe  Martin  were  first  worked  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  L,  when  it  is  said  more  than  three  hundred  men 
were  employed  there,  these  being  skilled  miners  brought  from 
the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.  Camden  says  that  the  expenses  of 
the  wars  of  Edward  III.  were  defrayed  by  the  silver  from 
these  mines.  After  Henry  the  Fifth's  time  they  appear  to 
have  been  neglected,  but  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  they  were 
re-opened  by  Sir  Bevis  Bulmer.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  work  them  since  his  time,  but  not  with  conspicuous 
success. 

A  great  deal  might  be  written  on  belfry  rhymes,  and  the 
subject  would  not  be  wanting  in  interest.  Folk-rhymes,  how- 
ever, do  not  embrace  these,  and  so  we  therefore  refrain  from 
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giving  more  than  a  few  examples.     The  following  lines  are 
from  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Plymouth : — 

Nos  Resonare  Jubet  Pietas  Mors  Atque  Voluptas. 

Let  awful  silence  first  proclaimed  be. 

And  praise  unto  the  Holy  Trinity  : 

Then  honour  give  unto  our  valiant  King  : 

So  with  a  blessing  raise  this  noble  ring. 

Hark  how  the  chirping  Treble  sings  most  clear, 

And  covering  Tom  comes  rowling  in  the  reare, 

Now  up  on  end  ;  at  stay,  come  let  us  see 

What  laws  are  best  to  keep  sobriety. 

Then  all  agree,  and  make  this  their  decree. 

Who  swear  or  curse,  or  in  an  hasty  mood 
Quarrell  and  strikes,  although  they  draw  no  blood  ; 
Who  wears  his  hat  or  spurs,  or  turns  a  bell. 
Or  by  unskilful  handling  marrs  a  peal. 

Let  him  pay  sixpence  for  each  single  crime, 
'Twill  maiic  him  cautious  'gainst  another  time, 
But  of  the  Sexton's  fault  an  hindrance  be, 
We  call  from  him  the  double  penalty. 

If  any  should  our  parson  disrespect, 
Or  warden's  orders  any  time  neglect, 
Lett  him  be  ahvays  held  in  foul  disgrace. 
And  ever  after  banished  from  this  place. 

Now  round  lett  gee  with  pleasure  to  the  ear. 
And  pierce  the  echo  through  the  yielding  air  ; 
And  when  the  bells  are  ceas'd,  then  let  us  sing, 
God  bless  our  Holy  Church,  God  save  the  King. 

1700 

Somewhat  similar  are  the  Imes,  which  are  copied  from  the 
board  on  which  they  are  painted,  in  the  belfry  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Andrew,  at  Buckland  Monachorum. 

We  ring  the  Quick  to  Church,  the  Dead  to  Grave, 
God  is  our  Use,  such  Usage  let  us  have, 
Who  swears,  curs'th,  or  in  a  cholerick  Mood, 
Quarrels  and  Strikes,  altho  he  draws  no  Blood 
Who  wears  his  Hat  or  Spurs,  or  turns  a  Bell 
Or  by  unskilful  handling  marrs  a  Peal  ; 
Let  him  pay  Sixpence  for  each  Single  Crime, 
'Twill  make  him  cautious  'gainst  another  Time. 
Now  round  let's  go  and  when  we've  done  let's  sing, 
God  bless  our  Holy  Church,  God  save  the  King. 
Amen. 

17         55 
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The  rinfjers'  rules  in  the  belfry  of  Drewsteignton  Church, 
the  dedication  of  which  is  uncertain,  are  amusing.  They  were 
first  given  by  Elias  Tozer,  in  his  charming  little  book,  Dart- 
moor and  its  Borders,  published  in  1869. 

Rule  I. — Whoever  in  this  place  shall  swear,  6d  he  shall  pay  therefore. 
Rule  2. — He  that  rings  here  in  his  hat,  3d  he  shall  pay  for  that. 
Rule  3. — Who  overturns  a  bell,  be  sure,  3d  he  shall  pay  therefore. 
Rule  4. — Who  leaves  his  rope  underfeet,  3d  he  shall  pay  for  it. 
Rule  5.— A  good  ringer  and  a  true  heart,  will  never  refuse  to  stand   a 
quart. 

Who  will  not  to  these  rules  agree, 
Shall  not  belong  to  this  belfree. 

On  one  of  the  church  bells  at  Pilton,  a  little  village  very 
close  to  Barnstaple,  is  the  rhyming  inscription  : 
Recast  by  John  Taylor  and  Son, 
Who  the  best  prize  for  church  bells  won, 
At  the  Great  Ex-hi-bi-ti-on. 
In  London,  1-8-5  snd  i. 

Children's  counting-out  rhymes  are  sometimes  very 
curious,  but  there  are  none,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  that 
are  peculiar  to  Devon. 

In  a  story  told  by  Mrs.  Bray,  the  following  couplet  occurs, 
but  as  she  does  not  give  the  scene,  there  is  no  certainty  that  it 
belongs  to  Devon. 

When  I  am  dead  and  cold, 
Then  let  the  truth  be  told. 

These  words  we  learn  from  the  authoress  named,  were 
written  on  an  envelope,  containing  the  confession  of  a  lady,  that 
while  she  had  always  been  true  to  her  husband  he  had  never 
possessed  her  heart. 

In  the  parish  of  Withycombe  Rawleigh,  is  a  place  known 
as  Point-in-View,  comprising  dwellings  for  four  poor  aged 
maidens,  with  a  small  Congregational  Chapel,  and  a  house  for 
the  minister,  which  was  founded  in  1800,  by  Miss  Parminter. 
Over  the  chapel  door  are  some  words,  which  although  not 
belonging  to  a  long  past-day,  we  include  here  as  showing  that 
it  is  not  only  to  the  earlier  times  that  rhyming  inscriptions 
belong.     The  words  run  thus  : 

Some  point  in  view  we  sll  pursue. 
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Aaron's  Knock,  120,  121 

A'  Becket,  Thomas,  100,  loi 

Apples,  122 

Apple  Tree,  Saluting-  the,  140 

Applicant  for  a  shoe,  93 

Aune  Head,  56 

Avon,  The,  or  Aune,  95 

Badger,  The,  43 

Bassetts,  The,  93 

Bees,  63  ;  Attacks  by,  65  ;  Fol- 
lowing, 63,  64  ;  Killing,  65  ;  at 
St.  Mewan,  66 ;  at  Morwen- 
stow,  66  ;  at  Daignton,  66 

Belfry  Rhymes,  152,  153 

Beynim,  Roger,  Mayorof  Exeter, 
23  ;  his  encounter  with  Lord 
Hugh  Courtenay,  23 

Bickleigh  Church,  98 

Bicton,  Gaol  of,  132 

Binjie  Gear,  32,  34,  35  ;  Incanta- 
tion to  Summon,  35 

Birch  Tor  Inn,  69 

Birds,  Protection  of,  61 

Black  Colt,  Legend  of  the,  34 

Blind  Earl,  The,  88 

Borough  Island,  95,  96  ;  Chapel 
formerly  at,  95,  96 

Bovey  Tracey,  100 

Boy  coupled  to  a  hound,  85 

Bradninch,  15  ;  Mayor  of,  15 

Brent,  Rhyme  concerning,  58 

Brice's  mention  of  William 
Browne,  77 

Bridestowe,   108 

Bridgnorth  Castle,  Siege  of,  132 

Browne,  William,  76  ;  his  Visit 
to  Lydford,  77 

Brutus  in  Devon,  Tradition  of, 
10,  1 1 

Buckfastleigh,  Rhyme  concern- 
*ngr>  5S  ;  Churchwardens' 
Accounts,  42,  43 

Buckhorn,  36 

Buckland  Monachorum  Church, 
Ringers'  Rules  at,  152 

Bulmer,  Sir  Bevis,  151 

Bulteel,  John,  1 1 1 

Buried  Treasure,  20 

Cadbury  Castle,  20,  21 

Carews,  The,  84,  85  ;  Bampfylde 
Moore,  85  ;  Sir  Peter,  Monu- 
ment to,  85 

Carew's  Wager,  85 


Carys,  The,  86 

Celts  on   Dartmoor,  48,  49 

Chagford,  44  ;  Death  of  Godol- 
phin  at,  98 

Chapel  at  Morthoe,  loi 

Charles's  Wain,  97 

Charms,  143,  144 ;  for  causing; 
boils  to  disappear,  144;  for 
causing  the  appearance  of 
lovers,  147  et  seq.  ;  for  curing 
burns,  143  ;  for  sprains,  144  ; 
for  stopping  bleeding,  143,  144 

Charter  of  King  John,  103,  104 

Chase  Courts  at  Lydford,  73 

Chat,  Chet,  or  Chit,  136 

Childe  the  Hunter,  Legend  of,  4  ; 
Fuller's  reference  to,  6  ;  Ris- 
don's  mention  of,  4 

Childe's  Tomb,  Discovery  of,  5, 
6  ;  Description  of,  8 

Cider,  122,  123 

Circle  round  the  Moon,  146 

Clothes,  Superstition  respecting 
Washing,  135  ;   Mending,  137 

Coaker,  Jonas,  66,  67 

Coastline,  A  fatal,  125 

Cob,  140 

Combe  Martin  Silver  Cups,  150, 
151  ;  Mines,  151 

Copplestone  Cross,  84 

Copplestones,  The,  83,  84 

Cornish  Britons,  The,  i  ;  defeated 
by  Egbert,  2  ;  Cornwood, 
Rhyme  concerning,  58 

Countess  Weir,  23 

Couplet  left  in  an  envelope,  153 

Courtenays,  The,  87  ;  Edward 
Courtenay,  88  ; — builds  Weir 
on  the  Exe,  24  ;  Hugh  Court- 
enay, 87  ; — blocks  the  Exe, 
23  ;  visits  Mayor  of  Exeter,  23 

Crab-apples,  124  ;  Charm  worked 
with,  124 

Cramp-eaters,   59 

Cranmere,  2)Z^  57  j  haunted  by  a 
black  colt,  33,  34  ;  Dwarf  at, 
35  ;  Draining  of,  35 

Crediton,  13,  14  ;  Parish  Regis- 
ter, 14  ;  Serge  made  at,  14 

Crockers,  The,  82 

Cruwys  Family,  The,  83 

Crying  the  Neck,  139 

Cuckoo,  The,  113,  114;  J.  C. 
Bellamy  on,  113,  114;  E.  Kay 
Robinson  on,  113,  114 
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Customs,  Old,  i^g  ef  seq. 

Damage  wrought  by  birds  and 
foxes,  41 

Danes,  The,  i 

Danescombe,  i 

Dart,  The,  Sources  of,  27  ;  Vic- 
tims claimed  by,  27 

Dartington  Church,  153 

Dartmoor  Bond-marks,  120  ;  fare 
45  ;  kistvaens,  8,  20  ;  mires, 
55  ;  Cattle  lost  in,  56  ;  ponies, 
29,  30  ;  rivers,  28  ;  stables,  56 

Dartmouth  contributes  vessels  for 
Siege  of  Calais,  18  ;  The  town 
during  Civil  War,  19  ;  French 
attempt  a  landing,  19  ;  St. 
Saviour's  Church,  18 

Denbury,  21 

Devonport,  133 

Dick's  Well,  57 

Dolberry,  Somerset,  21 

Donkey's  value,  To  tell  a,  136 

Doomed  Family,  A,  loi 

Doones,  The,  106 ;  Extermina- 
tion of,  107 

Dragon  at  Dolbury,  20 

Earldom  of  Cornwall,  73 

Early  orchards,  122 

Egbert  defeats  the  Cornish 
Britons,  2 

Erme  Head,  57 

Ermington,  117;  Spire,  117 

Exeter,  13,  14  ;  Rhyme  concern- 
ing, 150  ;  Twelve  doctors  of,  150 

Exmoor,  103,  104  ;  Attempts  to 
reclaim,  105 

Fardel,     51  ;     Inscribed     Stone 

near,      51,      52 ;      Traditions 

attached  to,  52 
Feather-beds,  57 
Follaton,  87 

Forest  Courts,  72  ;  Laws,  71,  72 
Fox  shares  food  with  badger,  43 
Fox's  Meal,  A,  42 
Foxes,  Damage  wrought  by,  41  ; 

Rewards  for  killing,  41 
Foxhunting,  109 
Free  huntings  of  King  Hoel,  63 
Furze,  Rhymes  respecting,  149 
Gayer,  Benjamin,  31,  32,  33 
Gear,  Binjie,  32,  34,  35 
Godolphin,  Sidney,  98 
Grenville,    Sir     Bevil,    97  ;     Sir 

Richard,  79 


Grey  Wethers,  The,  66 
Gubbins,  The,  107 

Haldon,  145 

Harford,   Rhyme  concerning,  58 

Hartland,  125  ;  Point  126  ;  Pre- 
cept sent  to,  125,  126 

Harvest  Supper  Song,  139 

Hatherleigh  Bridge,  91  ;  Manor, 
91  ;  Moor,  91,  92  ;  St.  John's 
Well  at,  92 

Hawle\- of  Dartmouth,  18 

Headland,  68 

Hey  Tor,  146 

Kingston  Down,  2,  21 

Holne,  29,  42  ;  Churchwardens' 
Accounts,  41,  43,  57 

Honey,  Quality  of,  64 

Hot  Cross  Buns,    142 

Hunting  Parsons,  110,  iii 

Isabella  de  Fortibus,  Weir  of,  23 
Ivybridge,  Rhyme  concerning,  58 

Judge  Jeffreys,  Tradition  of,  79 
Judhael  de  Totnes,  100 

Karslake,  Rev.  William,  1 1 1 
Kirton,  13 ;  Spinning,  14 

Lent-crocking,  140,  141 

Louster,  130 

Lovers'  Rhymes,  147  et  seq. 

Lundy  Island,  126 ;  Benson  of, 
128  ;  Capture  of,  127  ;  Con- 
victs landed  on,  128;  Light- 
house on,    129 

Lydford,  70  ;  at  Domesday 
Survey,  70  ;  Castle,  72  ;  for- 
merly an  important  town,  70  ; 
Law,  71,  72,  74,  76;  Notices 
of  by  Browne  and  Risdon,  79  ; 
Partial  destruction  of,  71  ; 
ravaged  by  Danes,  70  ;  Strode 
imprisoned  at,  75,  76 

Lyd/ord  Journey,  The,  76 

Matthew  the  Miller,  16 

Magpies,  136 

Mariscos,  The,   126,    127  ;   their 

castle,  128,  129 
Mayne,  Jasper,  92 
Metheglin,  65 
Modbury,     ii6;    Bells,     116; 

formerly  famous  for  ale,  1 16 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  146 
Mount  Wise,  53,  133 
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Newcombe,  John  Riley,  iii,  112 
Newhouse,  66  ;  Bray's  visit  to, 

68  ;  Sign  at,  68,  69  ;    Snowed 

up  at,  30 

Ogham  Inscriptions,  51 
Okehampton,  31  ;  Barony  of,  87  ; 

Park,  83 
Old  Families,  81 
Orchards,  Early,  122 
Ordulf,     son    of  Ordgar,   7  ;  his 

effigy  formerly  at  Tavistock,  7 
Otterton,  Cell  at,  132 
Outer  Downs,  59 
Over  Downs,  59 

Parish  Register,  Rhyming  entry 

in,  14 
Pilton  Church  bells,  153 
Pixies,  The,  47,  48,    138 ;  desire 

for  clothes,  47  ;  Tricks  of,  49, 

50 
Plymouth  Dock,  133 
Plympton,  12,  13  ;  Castle,  12,  13  ; 

Barony  of,  12  ;  Priory  at,  12 
Point-in-View,  153 
Pollard,  Hugh,  109 
Potsans  Bridge,  51 
Prince  of  Orange,  36  ;  Entrance 

into    Exeter   of,    39 ;  Landing 

of,  37.  38 

Quay  Lords,  40 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  51 

Reapers'  Chant,  A,  139 

Ringers'  Rules,  152,  153 

Ringmoor  Down,  20 

Roberts,  John,  68 

Robin,  The,  60  ;  a  general  fav- 
ourite, 61  ;  Song  of,  foreboding 
death,  62  ;    Stories    of,  61,  62 

Rooks  and  Jays,  43 

Russell,  Rev.  "Jack,"  no 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  Plymouth, 

Belfry  Rhyme  at,  152 
St.  Cleeres,  The,  131,  132 
St.  Mary    Steps,  Exeter,    Clock 

at,  17 
Severn  Sea,  The,  125 
Sidbury  Castle,  20,  21 
Slanning,  Sir  Nicholas,  97,  98 
Spirits,     Appearance     of,     137  ; 

Restless,  138 
Squab  Pie,  119 
Staghounds  on  Exmoor,  109,  1 10 


Superstitions,  134  et  seq. ;  regard- 
ing brooms,  136  ;  carrying 
corpses,  138  ;  cutting  dough, 
137;  cutting  nails, '135;  days 
of  the  week,  134 ;  donkeys, 
136;  magpies,  136;  May 
chicken  and  kittens,  135, 
136;  mending  clothes,  137; 
servants,  135;  whistling,  137; 
washing  clothes,  135 

Swincombe,  The    morass    near, 

56,  57 
Sydenham,  53 

Tamar,  The,  2,  3 
Tavistock      Churchwardens' 

Accounts,  41  ;  Rain  at,  145 
Abbey  founded  by  Ordgar, 

7  ;  burned  by  the  Danes,  3 
Thurlestone  Rock,  ii8 
Tidwell,  131 

Tinners  of  Devon,  The,  73 
Tiverton  Church,  88  ;  Rhyming 

Inscriptions  at,  89 
Topsham,    22  ;     Canal    at,    25 ; 

during  Civil  War,    26 ;    Early 

importance  of,  23,  24 
Tor  Abbey,  87 

Totnes,  Tradition  ofBrutusat,  10 
Tracey,  Sir  William  de,  too 
Trelawny,  Charles,  in 
Trevannion,  Colonel,  97,  98 
Trewe,  John,  25 

Ugborough,  Rhyme  concerning, 

58 
Umberleigh,  93 

Varwell,  Peter,    38 ;   makes    his 

way  to  Court,  39  ;  returns,  40 

Vixen  supplied  with  food  by  fox,42 

Warren  House  Inn,  The,  67 
Weather  Lore,  145,  146 
White  Spurs,  84 
Whortleberry,  The,  45,  46 
Widdicote,  29 
Widecombe-in-the-Moor,  29,  121; 

Storm  at,  29  ;  Story  of  Parson 

at,  20 
Wise,  Mary,  53,  54  ;  Sir  Thomas, 

53.  54 
Wren,  The,  60 
Withycombe  Rawleigh,  153 

Yealmpton  Church,  Brass  to  Sir 
John  Crocker  in,  82 
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